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NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER. 


NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER died at his home in Cambridge 
on April 10,1906. The fluctuations of his last illness, extending 
over more than a fortnight, were followed with intense anxiety, 
not merely in Cambridge, but throughout the community. From 
day to day reports came from his sickroom of his indomitable 
pluck and keenness and humor. Whoever passed through Quincy 
Street read the bulletin outside the door, and the news spread, 
now hopeful, now desperate, to the ends of the town. Among Har- 
vard students and graduates he enjoyed a unique popularity; and 
by a common impulse, when death came, the flags on the students’ 
clubs and on the city buildings were hung at half-mast. On 
the afternoon of his funeral the shops in Old Cambridge were 
closed — a tribute which has been paid to no other Harvard pro- 
fessor during the past generation. No one who witnessed it can 
forget the impressiveness of the funeral itself, when his coffin was 
borne by eight students, between two lines of bare-headed under- 
graduates, from his home through the College Yard to Appleton 
Chapel. That, and the spontaneous recognition of the townsfolk 
that they had lost in him a neighbor and fellow citizen, showed 
how widely he had touched his world. 

Mr. Shaler was born near Newport, Ky., February 20, 1841. 
His people had migrated from England to the West Indies, and 
thence to New York State and to Connecticut. His great-uncle, 
William Shaler, was appointed in 1815 by President Madison con- 
sul-general to the Barbary States, with residence at Algiers, where, 
in concert with Commodore Decatur, he negotiated the peace that 
put an end to Algerine piracy on Americancommerce. His father, 
Nathaniel Burger Sh: ler, after graduating from Harvard College 
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in 1827 and from the Medical School two years later, spent some 
time in Cuba, then settled in Kentucky, and came to hold an 
honored place among the physicians of his section. He married 
Ann Hinde Southgate, of an old Virginia family which had crossed 
the mountains some time before. Thus in stock and antecedents 
the future scientist had a fortunate inheritance. His early edu- 
cation he received from a tutor, a learned German named Escher, 
who taught him the humanities, discussed philosophy with him, 
and fostered his insatiable appetite for reading. His father 
encouraged his taste for natural history. 

In 1859 the youth was sent to Harvard, where he enrolled him- 
self in the Lawrence Scientific School, and very soon attracted 
notice, whether by his hearty and downright manner or by his 
quick, keen, and versatile mind. He pursued the course in Zoo- 
logy, did special work with Louis Agassiz, and graduated Bachelor 
of Science in 1862, in the most remarkable class of scientific men 
that America has seen; for he had as classmates Alexander 
Agassiz, Alpheus Hyatt, Frederic W. Putnam, Samuel H. Secud- 
der, A. E. Verrill, and Burt G. Wilder. 

Not waiting for Commencement, Mr. Shaler hurried to Ken- 
tucky, enlisted in the Federal army, and was commissioned captain 
of the Fifth Kentucky Battery, which came to be known as “ Sha- 
ler’s,” and during the next two years he saw active service, for 
the most part in his native state. At one time he was on Tillson’s 
staff, at another he served as chief of artillery for fortifications 
under Burnside; at Perryville, in 1862, he helped to repulse 
Bragg’s invasion, and in 1863 his command was sent to intercept 
Morgan’s raid into Ohio. The military experience, besides giving 
him wide human contacts, taught him self-discipline. The impress 
of it made one feel, in later years, that behind the delightful talker, 
with his flashes of dazzling speculation, was the man of action, 
who had looked danger in the face, a comrade for Ulysses, one 


“ That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine.”’ 


Broken in health, he resigned from the army in 1864, and 
returned to Cambridge, where he received an appointment as 
instructor in Palaeontology, and in 1869, at what even then was 
an unusually early age, he was promoted full professor. This 
chair he held continuously till his death, its title after 1888 being 
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changed to Geology. As he was one of the first American men | 
of science to accept evolution, it required courage in him to 
interpret that doctrine under the very eyes of Louis Agassiz, who 
still adhered to the old cosmogony; but he had tact as well as 
courage, and his relations with the then “pope” of Amer- 
ican science remained untroubled. After Agassiz’s death in 1873, 
Mr. Shaler had a free hand in his work at the Museum, where, 
needless to say, Darwinism speedily prevailed. In 1891, on the 
resignation of Prof. W. 8. Chaplin, he became Dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, which, under his direction, has grown 
rapidly in numbers, and, what is of real consequence, in efficiency. 
It was he who at once took steps to organize and develop the very 
important Department of Engineering; he planned the metallur- 
gical instruction, which is already second to none in America ; 
and he has been largely responsible for the improvement in the 
intellectual standard and moral character of the members of the 
School. The last months of his life were devoted to the organiza- 
tion of the Graduate School of Applied Science, an object long 
in his mind, and at length made possible through the magnificent 
bequest which, at his suggestion, the late Gordon McKay left to 
Harvard. 

But while Mr. Shaler in these and other ways stamped his in- 
fluence on the structural growth of the University, it was not as 
an able administrator that forty classes of Harvard students knew 
him best ; it was as a lecturer of unique gifts and as a friend that 
he stirred their interest and kindled their admiration and affection. 
He gave a course in geology, known as “Natural History 4,” 
which became the most popular of any at Harvard, frequented 
by so large a proportion of undergraduates that in the space of 
a generation it attracted more than seven thousand of them into 
his lecture-room. There they found a thin, wiry man, somewhat 
under six feet in stature, but erect, quick of gesture, with a great 
mass of tawny hair brushed German-fashion away from his fore- 
head, a tawny beard, a long, prominent nose, and pale blue eyes, 
which had, on occasion, now a penetrating flash, now a humorous 
twinkle. This was Shaler, and, as soon as he began to lecture, 
his hearers discovered that he was unlike every one else they had 
ever heard. He poured out a stream of wonderful entertainment ; 
science, anecdote, wit, humor, reminiscence, pertinent illustration, 
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or mirthful aside, followed each other in sparkling sequence. He 
used a wholly individual language, strong, vivid, picturesque, with 
plenty of simple Saxon raciness, and, at need, he coined fantastic 
but expressive words, or drew from the Shakespearean vocabulary. 
His laugh, which had many stops, was the laugh of the man of 
humor, and often confirmed or carried forward his meaning. 

Addressing not a trained body of specialists, but a lot of young 
men, most of whom knew nothing about the simplest processes of 
nature and imagined that geology was an affair of fossils, he 
revealed to them the forces which to-day control and modify the 
earth. He meant to interest all his hearers, and he succeeded, 
feeling sure that the men with special aptitude for scientific inves- 
tigation would go on from his generalizations to a systematic study. 

He alone knew with how large a number of students he came 
into personal relations, how many he helped with advice or money, 
how many he found positions for after they left College. If any 
was sick, Mr. Shaler made straight for his room or the hospital, 
to see that everything was done for him. In all his dealings with 
them there was never a hint of condescension, or of the professional 
philanthropist. With young or old, it was invariably as man to 
man. Indeed, his genius for meeting every one on equal terms 
was astonishing; it had nothing of the unction of the politician, 
none of the veneer of the man of the world; it sprang from his 
inmost nature,—a nature democratic and simple. In spite of 
his versatility and his manifold interests, he was one of those happy 
men in whose hearts are graven the few indispensable truths 
which serve to keep conduct simple and pure. This explains the 
contrast between his intellectual multiplicity and the simpleness 
of his character. One cannot think of him as countenancing an 
act that was even ambiguous. He spoke his mind with a brusque- 
ness that instantly restored moral values, and though patient in 
his endeavor to win back a vicious student, if he once dropped 
a man, it was for good. Confident of his sympathy, fellows in 
danger of the rigor of the Faculty appealed to him to plead their 
cause, and he seldom pleaded in vain. 

But Mr. Shaler’s popular lectures, and his personal friendly 
oversight of hundreds of students, consumed only a part of his 
time. He always conducted one or more advanced courses in palae- 
ontology, and during the past fifteen years he had shouldered the 
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growing responsibilities of hisdeanship. He also directed the Sum- ‘ 
mer School, which, in fact, grew out of his practice, early in the 
seventies, of offering instruction to volunteer students during the 
long vacation. Still, these various services to Harvard did not 
exhaust his energy. Appointed in 1872 Director of the State 
Geological Survey of Kentucky, he held that post for seven years. 
From 1884 to 1900 he was geologist in charge of the Atlantic Di- 
vision of the United States Coast Survey. Asa geological expert, 
his advice was sought by some of the largest mining enterprises in 
the country. At different times he was a member of Massachusetts 
commissions on highways, agriculture, and the extermination of 
the gypsy moth. As if this were not enough, he took part in local 
political matters, to the extent at least of attending caucuses and 
of aiding in the election of proper candidates, and he expressed 
himself freely on national issues. 

Mr. Shaler began to print early, and before his death he had 
brought out twenty-five or thirty volumes, besides unnumbered 
magazine articles and scientific papers. His books illustrate the 
breadth of his interests. In science, for instance, there are a geo- 
logical manual, “‘ The Story of Our Continent,” “ The Interpretation 
of Nature,” ‘Illustrations of the Earth’s Surface,” “ Fossil Brachio- 
pods of the Ohio Valley,” “Features of Coasts and Oceans,” 
“ American Highways,” and “ Domesticated Animals.” To his- 
tory belongs the volume on Kentucky in the “ American Common- 
wealths” series. “The United States of America” gives an 
encyclopaedic survey of the physical and material elements of the 
Republic. In quite a different class fall four books which have 
appeared in the past five years—‘“The Individual: A Study of 
Life and Death,” “ The Citizen,” “‘ The Neighbor,” and “ Man and 
the Earth.” These present in clear and often striking language 
what we may call Mr. Shaler’s philosophy, his final views on the 
relations of the individual with the infinite, on his political and 
civic contacts, and on his social and human ties, with an examina- 
tion, half-scientific, half-prophetic, of man’s probable destiny on the 
earth. Only a critic endowed with Mr. Shaler’s versatility could 
pass an intelligent opinion on this great body of work; but even 
an unscientific reader cannot fail to do justice to the Shaleresque 
qualities of these later volumes, so rich in suggestion, so stimulat- 
ing, so alert, and so human. A few years ago, Professor Shaler 
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surprised his associates and the reading public by publishing at 
a single volley five dramas under the general title “ Elizabeth of 
England.” He undertook their composition to disprove the 
assertion of one of his colleagues that the pursuit of science 
destroys the poetic imagination. These plays certainly show that 
in his case the imaginative faculty never languished. They are 
much more than a mere literary exploit. They contain many 
scenes which for dramatic pageantry can hardly be matched in 
English until we go back to the Elizabethans. In their buoyant, 
somewhat careless flow, their metrical insouciance, their abundance 
of incident, and their varied and unworn phrase they recall, but 
without the suspicion of borrowing, now Beaumont and Fletcher 
and now Marlowe. Most striking of all is the heroic stature of 
the characters, who have their recognizable historic traits, but 
heightened and intensified by the dramatist’s genius. If Mr. 
Shaler had printed this cycle thirty years ago, before he had a score 
of prose works to his credit, he would have taken rank at once as 
a poet of rare achievement. 

In his death Harvard deplores the passing of a great univer- 
sity figure. By his many talents and his ceaseless industry, 
wedded to a large magnetic nature, he showed that the calling of 
a university professor has the noblest possibilities ; he humanized 
it. There is the constant danger that the drudge, the bookworm, 
the narrow specialist, shall bring learning into disrepute by 
divorcing it from life. It was Mr. Shaler’s distinction to prove 
by his example that a professor may touch life on many sides, 
carrying to the world the disinterestedness of the university, 
taking to the university the practicalness and vitality of the world, 
and teaching both that that is the true learning which most enriches 
life and best reveals “ come 7’uom s’ eterna.” Learning, after all, 
may be acquired ; but geniality, wit, the electric flash of insight, 
sympathy, are divine gifts, which Fortune bestowed in full measure 
upon him. For the University community he performed no more 
wholesome service than by his intellectual courage. As our uni- 
versities grow large, their teachers grow timid. Much of the 
work is done by routine men, and much is done by men who know 
very nearly all that is to be known on some restricted specialty, 
and know very little besides. The result is an increasing atmo- 
sphere of commonplaceness. The younger men are naturally the 
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disciples of the heads of their department, and discipleship imposes 
reticence upon them. Even the heads lord it in a small domain 
only ; outside of that, they prudently hold their peace, for fear of 
being found fallible. We have still to advance a decade or two 
before our university circles rise to the level of the German and 
French universities in respect to fostering strong personalities. 
Now in Mr. Shaler there was never any timidity of this kind. 
He had an opinion on most subjects, and he was never cowed by 
dread of ridicule, or of the solemn head-shaking of the orthodox, 
from expressing it. He had a remarkable knack of getting their 
secrets from specialists, and he often repaid them by illuminating 
suggestions. He could not be commonplace, even in passing the 
time of day. So that in him you met always a highly devel- 
oped personality, alive at all points, alert at all times, and not 
merely a teacher, hired to give three or six or eight lectures a 
week—and nothing more. This courageous attitude did not 
come cautiously with his prime, after he had risen to the position 
where he could afford to criticise, it was a part of his nature. 
He spoke out as fearlessly as a young instructor under Agassiz — 
when such utterance might have barred the way to promotion — 
as in his later years. The example of his courage should not be 
lost in our American academic world. 

One other great benefit he conferred directly on Harvard. He 
added to the College Faculty not only his courage but the gift of 
variety. When he came, and for a long time afterward, the Fac- 
ulty was chiefly composed of men who had had Harvard training 
and were typical New Englanders. He brought with him the 
traditions of another civilization, of more genial manners and of 
more outspoken opinions. In the Civil War he had fought for 
the Union, but half of his people were Confederates. So he 
learned early to steer his course amid two conflicting systems, and, 
above all, to get on with men of antagonistic principles. The 
Harvard Faculty is to-day the most cosmopolitan body of edu- 
eators in the world, but when young Shaler entered it, he gave 
diversity and breadth to its discussions, and allowed nobody to 
imagine that the popular point of view was the best, or must 
necessarily prevail. 

Few even of his intimates knew against what a serious physical 
handicap he often had to accomplish his work. He went on busily 
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and bravely at times when other men would have given up ; for it 
was a part of his creed that the body must be absolutely obedient 
to the will, and he willed to go ahead when prudence required a 
pause. He was a great walker at all seasons, and in bad weather 
in winter he ran in the gymnasium. His desire to test every form 
of exercise was as insatiable as his desire to sample all knowledge 
and to know his fellow human beings of every grade. His strongest 
intellectual gift was that of the born man of science — curiosity ; 
but he had besides the poet’s synthetic imagination and the 
sympathy of the lover of his kind. He had a deep admiration for 
Lionardo da Vinci as the all-round man of genius — great in 
science, great in art, great in manners, great in wisdom, great in 
charm — and he once proposed to me to found a Lionardo Society. 
In a posthumous poem he truly describes himself : 
“With Agassiz he learned 


The master’s art of seeing what is hid 

Behind the commonplace, that blinks the eyes 

Of those who see all plain. Besides, by grace of God, 

He loves all living things.”’ 
All of his many interests he pursued with such zest that a stranger 
might have thought any one of them to be his life’s vocation. 

But to many of us, certainly to the writer of this sketch, it is 
impossible to think of Mr. Shaler as the sum of various traits. We 
remember him as the man in whom many rare qualities centred, 
but who had still something better in his presence than ever shone 
in his books. We remember the lithe comrade on the geological 
walks of long ago, — the resourceful chief and fascinating teller 
of stories round the campfire in the Kentucky mountains, — the 
brilliant lecturer, — the unfailing friend. We remember in old 
days the little study in Bow Street, and latterly the ample library 
in Quincy Street where he and Mrs. Shaler welcomed with unfail- 
ing cordiality generation after generation of students.'| And not 
students only, for both host and hostess had a genius for hospi- 
tality, and by their remarkable gifts they attracted to their home 
whatever was best and most interesting in the society of Cambridge 
and Boston and in the stream of visitors to either city. By them 
the callow Freshman and the international celebrity were received 
with equal courtesy. Mr. Shaler was a democrat through and 


1 Mr. Shaler married, in October, 1862, Miss Sophia Page, born in Kentucky, of 
Virginian parents. 
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through — he always met you as man to man — but his democracy 
presupposed true hearts and high breeding, and tolerated nothing 
vulgar in conduct nor unchivalrous in aim. And his optimistic 
view of the upshot of life seemed to be based on the conviction 
that Destiny, in its purpose towards mankind, would not display 
less chivalry than that which ennobles the lives of individual men.’ 
William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 
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FOOTBALL AND INTERCOLLEGIATE DISTRUST. 


The criticisms aimed at intercollegiate football have related in 
the main to two things: the large number of physical injuries 
received, and the moral influence of the sport as at present con- 
ducted. The physical injuries easily provoke attention. A broken 
bone, a severe strain, or a concussion of the head, the efiects of 
which the physicians tell us will never wholly disappear, appeal 
to everybody ; and certainly they are serious enough to give us 
food for reflection. But they affect only the men who take part 
in the play. Happily the game has never given rise to riots among 
the student bodies, or violence towards the crowd. The spectators 
may express their sympathy freely with as little danger as a 
vestal virgin who turned down her thumb in the Coliseum. Nor, 
callous as they appear at the time, does the sport seem to have 
had a brutalizing effect upon them. 

A great deal has been said about the bad moral effect of rating 
success too high, of caring so much for that as to brush aside seru- 
ples in the means of obtaining it. This does incalculable harm ; 
but there is a more subtle moral element which ought not to be 
left out of account. Every one at all familiar with the game knows 
perfectly well that football elevens do not play absolutely upon 
honor; that every team does things which the umpire could not 
sanction if he knew them; things done not merely in hot blood, 
but deliberately, because they will help to win the game. The 
extent of such infractions of the ostensible rules varies of course ; 
but whether great or small they are justified by the players them- 
selves on the ground that their opponents, as is well known, do the 
same, and worse ; for there is, perhaps, no team that does not 
1 Parts of this sketch were first printed in the Nation of April 20, 1906. 
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honestly believe the opponent’s lapses from virtue to be greater 
than its own. So far as the individual is concerned such a belief 
is no doubt a palliation of his wrong. It would be grossly unjust 
to visit him with the same moral condemnation that he would other- 
wise deserve ; but in its relation to the moral welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole it-would probably be better if the acts were 
done without any such excuse. 

Any one who sits in the market-place, with his eyes and ears 
open, must see that the great commercial evils which are now pro- 
voking loud, and sometimes hysterical, complaint have their chief 
root in lack of mutual confidence. Many a man would be glad to 
deal uprightly if he felt sure that his rivals were not playing with 
loaded dice. The reason great corporations subscribe to campaign 
funds, and employ lobbyists in legislative halls, is not so much 
a desire to purchase legislation as a fear of bills introduced simply 
for blackmail; a dread, in short, of unfair treatment in case they 
do not do it. A railroad gives preferential rates not simply to get 
away from a rival the custom of a great manufacturer, but also 
because it does not trust that rival not to give secret rebates in 
violation both of law and of its own agreements. Economic devel- 
opment in these latter days has been swift. It has outgrown the 
old business methods, and in doing so has burst the bonds of 
the old business principles. We live in an age of industrial trans- 
ition, and have not yet formed a code of business ethics suited 
to our conditions. Hence the curse of our day is lack of mutual 
confidence. 

So far as our colleges are fostering on a small scale among 
their undergraduates this very spirit of lack of confidence, they 
are doing just what they ought not to do. They should stand not 
merely for education, in the sense of imparting knowledge and 
training the intellectual powers; they should stand also, and it 
ought to be their chief glory to stand, as places where character 
is moulded and citizens of the finest type are made. They ought 
to counteract the defects of our civilization, and, as one of the 
chief weaknesses of our time, this spirit of distrust. The gradu- 
ates of all our different institutions ought to have some reliance 
upon one another. They ought to be able to feel that the diploma 
of college, though not, of course, in any sense a guarantee, affords, 
at least, some presumption of uprightness. There ought to be 
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among them a sort of freemasonry of mutual esteem. If this is 
not so,—if the community, as a whole, does not regard the col- 
lege graduate as having a presumptive claim to be considered an 
honorable man, — then in regard to one of their most important 
functions our colleges have been but an indifferent success. If, 
therefore, the students at one college place no certain reliance in 
the assurances of another that a man has not been a professional ; 
if they believe that the members of the other team are always 
trying to take advantage of them; and if they justify wrong play 
on their own side on the ground that their faults are not so great 
as those of their opponent; then athletics are not encouraging 
a spirit of mutual confidence. They are tending to train recruits 
for that great army of mutually distrustful men whose lack of 
faith in one another is a great source of our industrial ills. 
Looked at from this point of view, many of the evils of football 
do not appear incurable. No doubt the game as played hitherto 
makes violation of the rules singularly difficult to detect, and every 
one hopes for a change in that respect ; but perhaps something can 
be done directly to dispel distrust. He must take a low view of 
undergraduate character who believes that an ordinary college man 
would cheat to win a game if he believed that his opponent was 
incapable of doing so. The undergraduates of our colleges are 
recruited from very much the same surroundings; they enter with 
the same associations and principles and aspirations; and they do 
not tend to become either totally depraved, or morally exalted, by 
a brief sojourn at one or another seat of learning. Yet there are 
traditions to that effect in more than one college; and so the dis- 
trust, and the ill weeds that grow up in its train, persist. Would 
it not be possible to remedy this state of things? Could not the 
authorities of our colleges get together, and select for their ath- 
letic committees men who would be known everywhere as prefer- 
ring honorable play to victory? But some one will say that the 
athletic committee in his own university is now composed of men 
of that stamp. No doubt this is true. Perhaps it is true of all the 
men on all the athletic committees everywhere ; but the students 
in other places do not know it; and surely, it would be possible to 
select at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, for example, men who 
would inspire absolute confidence in all the undergraduates of all 
three. Or, if this cannot be done at once by a general combin- 
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ation, would it not be possible for some two institutions to get 
together and do it? May we not hope that if it were done the 
game played between those colleges would be an encouragement 
to those who believe in intercollegiate sports, but believe in having 
them sportsmanlike and honorable? Would it not be possible, also, 
to bring the members of the teams themselves into closer relations ; 
to have one team a guest of the other; to have them dine together 
after the game, or the race, with the feeling that they are gentle- 
men who have laid on respectively for Tusculum and Rome, and are 
the better rather than the worse friends in consequence? If this 
could be done, if college men could learn that men can fight hard 
and fight fair, and without any suspicion that the other side does 
not fight fair, our colleges would have done something towards 
healing a plague-spot in our national life. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, ’T7. 


THE AIMS OF AN ASTRONOMER.! 


Two titles have suggested themselves for my address of this 
morning, “The Aims of a Man of Science,” and “The Aims of 
an Astronomer.” The objections to the more restricted title are, 
that those of you who do not know me might think that I was 
about to discourse upon the inhabitants of Mars, or give you a 
technical paper interspersed with mathematical formulae of appall- 
ing length. From both of these courses I solemnly promise to 
abstain. The broader title might lead me into domains outside of 
my own studies, which are always particularly tempting to a spe- 
cialist. The early aims of an astronomer must be passed over 
briefly to reach the more alluring field when they become, or 
should become, the aims of astronomy. 

The first aim of a boy when he reaches manhood, and becomes 
an independent unit in the community, is generally to acquire 
money or its equivalent. This aim for a time is perfectly legiti- 
mate. He is entitled to support, food, lodging, and clothing. 
Unfortunately, the savage has here a great advantage over civil- 
ized man. As soon as he attains his full strength and physical 


1 Oration delivered in Sanders Theatre, June 28, 1906, before the Harvard Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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development, he becomes an important member of his tribe. He 
can hunt and fish, and can live in even greater comfort than his 
elders. The complex wants of civilization have changed all this. 
With us, a boy must get his education, and for years must be 
dependent on others when he should be self-supporting. Many of 
the evils of socialism, hatred of the rich, and fear of powerful 
organizations, are due to this cause. 

If a man never gets beyond the money-making stage, he can 
hardly be called a student of science. Let us assume that he is 
intellectually a success and attains a college position. He will 
never be rich, but since he is as well off as his associates he is not 
poor. His next aim is likely to be personal fame — a better 
object than wealth, but still a purely selfish one. In this stage 
of his development, he tries to obtain honorary membership in 
societies, degrees or other honors, instead of waiting for them to 
come to him unsolicited. He makes reclamations of priority, and 
deposits sealed packages in the safe of the French Academy, so 
that if any one else should make the same discovery he can call for 
his package and prove that he is entitled to the entire credit, 
since he was first. If he is young, he attacks the work of some 
older man, and thus gains notoriety, even if his charges are 
disproved or ignored. The specious plea, “I feel obliged, in the 
interests of science, to point out that my friend, Mr. A, is entirely 
wrong,” seldom conceals the true motive. 

The next aim is higher and is for fame, not for himself but for 
his college, his city, or his country. Enthusiasm for his state is 
dampened when the latter attempts to tax scientific institutions, 
instead of aiding them, as is done in all other civilized countries. 
For years, nearly all English mathematicians, following Newton, 
dealt with fluents and fluxions, while the Continental mathema- 
ticians, following Leibnitz, used differential coefficients. The 
astronomers who gave the principal credit to Adams for the dis- 
covery of Neptune were nearly all Englishmen, while few French- 
men admitted the claims of any one but Le Verrier. 

This brings us to what should be the true aim of the student of 
science, the advancement of human knowledge and the deter- 
mination of the laws regulating the physical universe. His sole 
object should be to secure the best possible results, and he must 
be ready to make any sacrifice of his personal wishes for this end. 


The Aims of an Astronomer. 
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Astronomy thus becomes international, and wholly impersonal. 
To how many of us is this the one and only aim, regardless of all 
selfish considerations? We must not expect too much of poor 
human nature, and yet it can do no harm to make our ideal a 
high one. No man is likely to surpass his ideal, and even if it is 
so high that he cannot hope to reach it, he may go further than if 
he only tries to attain money or fame. The aims of the astro- 
nomer thus become the aims of astronomy, and there is no subject 
to which he can better give careful attention. 

No man can hope to advance science now, as has been done in 
the past. Think of writing a book which not only would survive 
and be useful for two thousand years, but which for fourteen cen- 
turies should be the great work, and practically the only authority, 
of its kind. Yet this is the position held by the Almagest of 
Ptolemy. During the greater portion of this time it was repro- 
duced again and again by laborious hand-made copies into which 
errors crept, were repeated and multiplied. By far the best copy 
bridges more than half the interval, since it was clearly written in 
the uncial characters of the ninth century. It is deposited in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, and in 1883 was kept in one 
of the show-cases of that institution. It contains a catalogue of 
more than a thousand stars, which is perhaps that prepared by 
Hipparchus, nearly two centuries earlier. It not only gives the 
positions, but the brightness, of all of these stars, and shows that 
at the beginning of the Christian era the appearance of the 
heavens was nearly the same as at present. Even a careful 
observer, without instruments, would have difficulty in detecting 
any differences during these two thousand years. But for the 
errors in copying mentioned above, the Almagest would still give 
us valuable information regarding the secular changes in the stars. 
No worker in science knows whether his results will have any 
value a century hence. The work of the older astrologers was 
supposed, at that time, to be as valuable as that of the astrono- 
mers. No one could tell that the work of the early chemists was 
of more importance than that of the alchemists. Until within 
a century, the estimates of the light of the stars as given in the 
Almagest were considered as of little scientific value. One man 
of genius, Sir William Herschel, recognized the value of accurate 
determinations of stellar brightness, and in 1796 to 1799 he pub- 
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lished four catalogues of 1905 stars, covering two thirds of the 
northern sky. It was my great good fortune, when visiting his 
grandson in 18838, to discover the manuscript of two other cata- 
logues, which when published rendered the work complete for the 
entire portion of the sky visible in England. For eighty years 
they had lain on the shelf, unknown to astronomers, and their 
existence was not even suspected. Although the observations had 
been made with the greatest care, the six catalogues were not in 
a form that could be used. The necessary reductions and publica- 
tions of the results were made at the Harvard Observatory, and 
thus we were enabled to present to astronomers a catalogue of 
nearly three thousand stars, showing their brightness a century 
ago and determined with an accuracy which has only been equalled 
within the last few years. 

These are examples of great successes by clear-sighted men of 
genius who little suspected how highly their work would be appre- 
ciated after they were dead. To offset this, there are whole 
generations of astronomers whose lifework is now of little or no 
value. Let each man ask himself to which class his own work 
belongs. Only the future can decide with certainty, but we can 
at least improve methods which will certainly do good, and can 
do no harm. 

Unfortunately, astronomical research has now become so ex- 
pensive that large sums are required to carry it a step beyond 
what has already been accomplished. A word must therefore be 
said to men and women of wealth who desire to aid this science 
by gift. Many persons have learned how to accumulate great for- 
tunes, but few have succeeded in giving away wisely large sums of 
money for scientific work of the highest grade. It is strange 
that a shrewd business man, who by lifelong labor has accumu- 
lated a fortune, if he wishes to give it away, should not use 
the same skill that he did in acquiring it. When buying a mine 
he sends experts to examine it, and assures himself that he will 
obtain an adequate return. When converting his money into 
scientific results, he should similarly satisfy himself that his plan 
is a good one, and that it will fill a real want. Let us, therefore, 
hereafter have no needless duplication of observatories, no great 
telescopes that are idle, no costly expeditions which, owing to 
insufficient preparation and lack of proper organization, will 
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surely bring no adequate return. Money placed in the hands of 
a suitable committee would doubtless be spent to great advantage. 
The Rumford Fund of the American Academy and the Elizabeth 
Thompson Fund are thus well and wisely administered. But it 
is pitiful to hear from men of the greatest ability their needs 
for apparatus, assistance, or means for publication, which cannot 
be supplied by the few hundred dollars thus available. One of 
the greatest needs of the physical sciences at the present time is 
a liberal fund for research, administered solely in the interests of 
science, and by scientific men. Some of the members of such a 
committee should be active workers in science, some of them older 
investigators still able to advise and judge, but lacking the energy 
of youth required to undertake research themselves. We have 
striking examples around us, even in this gathering, of suitable 
men who have passed the usual age of retirement. Some of them 
are still so active that they appear to accomplish even more than 
when they were younger. A fixed age of compulsory retirement 
sometimes leads to curious results. A Washington astronomer, 
when retired ten years ago, had all his work taken away from 
him and was not allowed to complete it even at his own expense. 
His life is still full of work and original suggestions. An army 
engineer from Cambridge, too old to serve the government, has 
been for years, since his retirement, engaged in the greatest prob- 
lems of his profession, including the Panama Canal. The thanks 
of Congress lengthen a man’s professional career by ten years. 
An admiral came uear having his usefulness prolonged for four 
years, since he was so fortunate as to be born on the twenty-ninth 
of February. One of the greatest and most active of living 
astronomers will soon be retired just as he has completed and has 
ready for his use the most perfect apparatus yet contrived for 
measuring the places of the stars. When the plan for compulsory 
retirement was introduced at Harvard, I hoped that the Observa- 
tory might profit by it. Any man can complete his own work 
much more economically than another. I pointed out that at the 
Observatory we had much unfinished work, the time for my 
retirement was approaching, and I suggested that an appropria- 
tion should be made at once to complete it. The time is now 
much shorter, the work is still unfinished, and the appropriation 
has not yet been made. 
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A committee constituted as described above, and having liberal 
funds at their command, could advance astronomy in several 
different ways. My sympathy goes out to the young man who has 
taken a post-graduate course in astronomy, has studied abroad at 
a great and active observatory, and comes home to teach in a little 
country college. He wishes to continue his work in astronomical 
research with thé new instruments and by the same methods he 
has just learned. His college has no money for such purposes, 
his associates do not sympathize with his wishes, and his time and 
strength are fully occupied with instruction. He writes a pathetic 
letter stating that if he had only a few hundred dollars for a cer- 
tain instrument he would gladly give his own time to the proposed 
work. Last month I received a letter from a Jesuit priest in 
Buluwayo, a thousand miles from the civilization of Capetown, 
giving me certain definite meteorological facts resulting from a 
year’s careful observation in that wonderful climate. He described 
some important observations he wished to make if he only had 
five hundred dollars to purchase a mounting for his telescope. 
The committee would not only give such a man the required aid, 
but also the encouragement, which is often still more highly prized. 
The man of genius is, in many cases, sensitive, retiring, unable to 
promise results, or to make known his needs. He must be sought, 
treated with tact, and encouraged. If transplanted to other sur- 
roundings, or even if supplied with better appliances, his useful- 
ness may cease. No amount of organization would help him; in 
fact any interference with his plans is likely to spoil them. 

On the other hand, a great observatory should be as carefully 
organized and administered as a great railroad. Every expendi- 
ture should be watched, every real improvement introduced, advice 
from experts welcomed, and, if good, followed, and every care taken 
to secure the greatest possible output for every dollar expended. 
A large part of the income is used for salaries, heating, lighting, 
and repairs. Accordingly, a small increase in the resources will 
produce a disproportionate increase in the scientific results obtained. 
Much of the work of a large observatory is routine, studying 
thousands of stars in the same way, the work extending, in some 
cases, over many years. A great saving may be effected by em- 
ploying unskilled and therefore inexpensive labor, of course 
under careful supervision. In this way, a great increase in the 
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results can be obtained from a moderate expenditure, and the 
amount can be closely estimated in advance. The clerical work 
is largely copying numbers on prearranged forms, and computing, 
in which only a knowledge of the fourrules of arithmetic is needed. 
Such work must always be checked by an experienced assistant, and 
all errors detected by duplicate or triplicate computations. For such 
routine work we pay from twenty-five to thirty cents an hour, 
which is much above commercial rates for similar work. Prices 
are much lower in Europe, and supervision would also be cheaper 
there. An cxhibition of wood-carving and embroidery has recently 
been held in Berlin. Some beautiful specimens were shown which 
had been paid for at the rate of half a cent to three cents an hour. 
Less skill would be required for much of the routine work needed 
in an observatory. If Asiatic labor could be employed, the prices 
would be still less, although the cost of supervision would be 
greater. In India, when tiger-hunting, the beaters go into the 
jungle armed only with a tin pan, which they beat violently with 
a stick. They thus frighten the tiger and chase him towards the 
tree in the top of which the bold hunter is safely seated, armed 
with a rifle. The beaters are paid the liberal sum of three to four 
cents a day, which is increased to six cents if the work is done 
properly and the tiger is killed. The family of the beater would 
probably prefer that he should engage in almost any department 
of astronomical research. The most savage despotism of modern 
times was overthrown, and peace and comfort brought for the first 
time to the millions of inhabitants of Central Africa, by soldiers 
the greater portion of whom were paid at the rate of five cents a 
day. 

It is not unusual for the unsuccessful to criticise those who are 
richer and more powerful than themselves. In some countries 
this is done with the aid of dynamite bombs. In others (I men- 
tion no names), it takes the form of newspaper attacks on wealthy 
men, corporations, trusts, insurance companies, and railroads. 
When we begrudge the hundreds of millions acquired by Stand- 
ard Oil, should we not remember how much of it was earned 
by the genius of the men who evolved the most perfect business 
organization the world has ever known? If we say that Mr. 
Carnegie ought to distribute his millions among his workmen, 
let us recall the fact that he was able to sell three pounds of 
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steel for two cents, by giving to the Bethlehem Steel Works an 
administration and management of every detail, superior to that 
of any similar corporation in existence. A great railway system 
may misuse a large sum of money, and yet this is a trifle com- 
pared with the thousands of millions of dollars it brings to the 
country by supporting a vast community of farmers who are en- 
abled by its aid to send the products of their farms to the mar- 
kets of the world. If we apply these principles to astronomy we 
may expect the same advance that has been accomplished in 
commerce, agriculture, and manufactures. Who would object 
to a trust, whose sole objects would be increased production, 
reduced cost to the public, and no profit to those forming it? 
The advantages of careful administration in scientific work are 
illustrated in a plan I detailed at the Franklin Bi-Centenary, 
a few weeks ago. A telescope of the largest size entails great 
expense, but might produce a collection of photographs which 
would furnish useful material for study to half the astronomers 
of the world. My plan proposed that a reflecting telescope of 
seven feet aperture should be mounted in the best possible loca- 
tion, probably in South Africa, and kept at work photographing 
the sky throughout every clear night. An international com- 
mittee of astronomers would decide to what special work the 
instrument should be devoted, and the photographs, or copies of 
them, would be distributed throughout the world to any astro- 
nomers who would make proper use of them. Copies of any or 
all of the photographs would be sold at cost to whoever wished for 
them. An astronomer of any country, prepared to undertake a 
particular research, would be furnished with the best photographic 
material that could be obtained in the present condition of science. 
Means would also be provided him for making suitable measure- 
ments, for reduction of the results, and finally for publication. 
Any competent astronomer, however isolated, would thus be en- 
abled to carry on his researches amid his own surroundings, as well 
as if he were at the greatest observatory in the world. The man 
best qualified to discuss the results often has very little skill, even 
if he has the time, to take the photographs. Conditions would 
thus be provided which would give the best results for each por- 
tion of the work, as in any well-organized industrial enterprise. 
The donor would be assured that he had supplied material for 
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study for the most expert astronomers of all countries, instead 
of for those at a single institution. A careful estimate of the 
cost of carrying out this plan showed that it would be less than 
half a million dollars, or about one third of that of establishing 
an observatory of the first class, like those now existing. 

The greatest problem of all for the committee to consider, and 
that which would really include all the others, would be to deter- 
mine which departments of astronomy were being neglected, and 
which were receiving attention that could better'be applied to 
other subjects. A committee without money could accomplish 
little, but if a moderate sum were placed at their disposal, with 
the promise of more if it were well expended, astronomical science 
might be lifted to a new and higher plane. Suppose the subject 
selected was double stars. Many men of genius have done excel- 
lent work with small telescopes and poor micrometers. Such men 
would be supplied with the best instruments they could use to 
advantage, and money for recorders, computers, and publication, 
if they desired it. Various systematic examinations of all stars in 
certain regions, and brighter than a given magnitude, have been 
made for the discovery of new doubles. This work should be 
completed for the entire sky, both north and south, according to 
the same system, and with similar instruments and conditions. 
A certain minimum number of accurate measures should be ob- 
tained of all double stars. Computers of orbits complain that 
many important objects are neglected, while numerous superfluous 
observations are made of other less interesting pairs. The com- 
mittee would communicate with observers, offering aid if they 
would supply this want. If not, owners of large telescopes would 
be asked to allow them to be used for this work, the committee 
furnishing the necessary micrometers and employing young astrono- 
mers as observers who would get their training, if possible, from 
experienced specialists in this class of work. Computers of orbits 
would be aided in the same way, and their work might thus be 
greatly improved in quality, and increased in quantity. Directors 
of observatories could get most valuable advice and help from the 
committee, and when a new observatory was established, its plan 
for work could thus be greatly improved. The Harvard Observa- 
tory would gladly welcome and profit by such advice. 

The committee should not stop with existing problems, When 
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a new line of research, like measuring the heat of the stars, is 
proposed, they should at once investigate it and, if the results are 
promising, test it. If it proved successful, they should carry it as 
far as present means permit. In this, as in securing the codpera- 
tion of existing observatories for any of the great problems now 
before us, there seems to be no limit to the results obtainable by 
a wise administration. 

The donor, as well as the astronomer, must be asked to consider 
first the interests of science. His name would necessarily always 
be associated with his gift, and would he not prefer a world-wide 
to a local immortality? There must be now many wealthy men 
trying to find some good use for the money they cannot take with 
them out of this life. The hardest problem will be to find an 
active committee with rio taint of selfish dross. This taint exists 
evenamongastronomers. There is no more permanent, economical, 
and efficient trustee than a great university with long-continued 
and honorable traditions. As with any other wish of the donor, 
it could secure and enforce unselfish management, as well as 
efficiency. 

Industrial enterprises, half a century ago, were in nearly the 
same condition that science is in to-day. May we not expect in 
astronomy the same advance by codperation and organization ? 
If donors, trustees, and astronomers can thus be led to work for 
scientific results alone, regardless of country or personal consid- 
erations, it will be the best return I can make for the great privi- 
lege of addressing the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Edward C. Pickering, s 65. 





JOHN KNOWLES PAINE. 


JoHN KNow es Parng, who retired in May, 1905, from the 
Chair of Music at Harvard, died April 25, 1906, in Cambridge. 
While he was one of the most famous members of the Faculty, yet 
from the nature of his subject he was not so well known to the 
body of students and graduates as most of his colleagues. More- 
over, it is probably true that the full value of his work was more 
keenly perceived abroad than in the University. The Chair of 
Music was an experiment not only at Harvard, but in American 
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universities. At the close of Paine’s career it can be said not only 
that he held the office with great usefulness as a teacher, but that 
he reflected high renown upon Harvard from the brilliancy of his 
individual works. Yet the acclaim of the latter almost necessarily 
came from the musical world outside; it was hardly to be expected 
that the College should appreciate the true quality of the creative 
work that was done, so to speak, under its own auspices. 

John Knowles Paine was born in Portland, Maine, January 9, 
1839. His earliest musical stimulus came with the instruction of 
Kotschmar, — a type of excellent musician who by some chance 
settles in a smaller field than his ability seems to demand. With 
Kotschmar, Paine evidently gained a thorough grounding at the 
piano, in harmony, and especially at the organ. Indeed it was 
as organist that he made his earliest public appearance, both in 
America and in Germany, although he possessed a clear and broad 
technique at the piano. At the age of nineteen he went to Berlin, 
where his principal teacher was Haupt. The young American 
gave great promise from the beginning. It is certainly remark- 
able that he played in public repeatedly in Germany during these 
student years. He seemed to find Berlin ever ready and expectant 
to hear his compositions. Most of his larger works were given 
there, beginning with the Mass in D in 1876. 

Early in life Paine started a path of high plane and purpose 
from which he never lapsed. Even in these later days of great 
musical growth American composers are driven to lighter forms 
and vein by the lack of reception for their serious effort. Paine, 
though a pioneer among his compatriots, was distinguished by an 
almost exclusive devotion to the higher forms. He neither made 
an appeal to the more primitive taste of his own country, nor did 
he fear to measure himself with the best composers abroad. The 
performance of his Mass at the Sing-Akademie in Berlin in 1876 
was an event of note for the cause of American music. 

When Paine returned to America after his three years of study, 
he was active mainly as concert-organist, stirring a new interest 
in this branch of music and especially in the works of Bach. The 
building of the great organ for the Boston Music Hall is ascribed 
largely to his influence. 

In 1863 he was appcinted musical instructor at Harvard, giving 
courses in Harmony and in the Theory of Music. In 1869 he 
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added the course on the History of Music. In 1873 he was 
appointed assistant professor, in 1875 professor of Music. 

The question of precedence of the various American colleges in 
the teaching of music is a difficult one. Whatever be the details 
of dates and claims, Harvard was certainly first in establishing a 
full Chair of Music.!' At the outset she wisely decided to confine 
musical instruction to theory, composition, and analytic study. In 
one respect the position of Harvard has been unique among all 
universities (at home or abroad) in allowing the course of Music 
to be counted for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This departure 
came at about the same time with the elective system and seemed 
to lay a special stress on the range and significance of the latter. 
It is interesting to note that experience has evidently led the 
University to allow Harmony and Counterpoint to be offered for 
the new degree of Bachelor of Science. 

The series of Paine’s greater works began with his first sym- 
phony, which was produced by Theodore Thomas in 1876. His 
Centennial Hymn was sung at the opening of the Exhibition in 
Philadelphia in the same year. A symphonic poem to Shake- 
speare’s Tempest was first played in 1877; in 1881 followed his 
Spring Symphony, a work that to-day holds the freshness and 
continuity of interest, the expressive beauty of its melodic themes, 
the warmth and delicacy of the harmonies, — especially the nobility 
and power of the climax. 

Fine as is this Spring Symphony (probably the best of all 
Paine’s compositions, regarded as a single work of largest dimen- 
sions), the Oedipus music marks the high point of the composer’s 
career at Harvard. No one who heard those performances at 
Cambridge in the spring of 1881, least of all the musical men of 
Harvard, will forget the great impression. With all the splendor 
of setting, the fine detail of each part, the spirit of the leading 
roles, above all the power and pathos of Oedipus himself, — 
the music, when we come to review the whole, was the best of the 
feast. As often happens, the incidental becomes the essential. 
What saved the great impression of the tragedy, made it more 
than an antique revival, was the rich, melodious, noble setting 
of choruses and prelude. It gave the sensuous element by which 


1 The instance of a chair of “ Professor” of Music, with fees depending on the 
number of students, cannot be regarded as presenting a rival claim. 
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alone a great conception is felt and remembered. The grim 
tragedy we knew in the class-room; the tenderness that Paine 
found and expressed was a new, delicious note. Everything con- 
spired to make a rare success; the devoted absorption of Mr. 
Paine, who was at the height of his power, the grandeur and 
novelty of the subject, the splendid seriousness of the audience for 
whom he was writing. 

From the purely musical standpoint, apart from its immediate 
purpose and effect, Paine’s setting of the Oedipus choruses have 
to-day, after twenty-five years, the same potent charm as on their 
production. In view of the rapid changes which the art of music 
has undergone in this interval, such a test is proof of a high degree 
of beauty. It may be said with confidence that a renewed general 
hearing will result in a far higher estimate of the work than has 
hitherto prevailed. It is certainly true that never has the pathos, 
in short the full reality of a Greek tragedy, so come home to the 
present writer as in a study of these settings, and especially in the 
second chorus. It shows to the full the power of music to revive 
a noble conception of long ago. It proves the wisdom of Paine’s 
idea, to glorify the Greek poetry with all the resources of modern 
music, instead of giving a mere reproduction of the primitive shifts 
of an archaic phase of the art. There is a special alternation of 
tender beauty with dramatic power, with constant surprise of 
delicate rhythm and bold harmonies. We are struck with the 
blending of melodic simplicity (mecessary for amateur singing) 
with the highest plane of serious conception. The Oecdipus 
choruses will prove one of the greatest works of modern music, 
and the pride of Harvard musicians will be redoubled in the 
double possession. There are in the work the element of striking 
originality and the fine perfection of inner detail that proves the 
highest sincerity. The two are so different,—the beauty that 
strikes for the moment, or the charm that stays, that one is tempted 
to set the one against the other, to think them actually opposed. 

The work that starts a sensational furore seems almost neces- 
sarily surcharged with passages of mere effect, lacking the touch of 
inner coherence. This latter quality of high fidelity and simple 
spontaneity was a special trait of Paine. To enjoy his works best, 
you must always take them in their continuous flow and in the 
complete design. You must not look for pretty bits and flashing 
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chords, or mere striking moments. Yet here and there a work will 
come, often at the high point of a career, so concentrated in effort 
and achievement that by the force of its beauty it convinces once 
and for all. So one feels like comparing the Oedipus of Paine to 
the Faust of Gounod. 

The temper of Paine’s writing was of a certain delicate Roman- 
ticism akin to the vein of a Goetz, a Bruch, and other tonal poets 
who have not as yet found a full appreciation. He wasa disciple of 
none of the masters and of none of the schools, though his early 
works show a certain blended influence of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann. Indeed in these choruses there were no models that he ac- 
tually followed, in the form or in the vein. One does not think of 
Mendelssohn’s Antigone or Oedipus as overshadowing examples. 
The fact is that here, where there was the immediate suggestion of 
a master, Paine not only did not follow, but, it may be said with- 
out over-boldness, found a more expressive vein of his own. And 
so we are impelled to a final word about a work of which Harvard 
may well be proud, — springing peculiarly from academic tradi- 
tion, written by one of the Faculty for a college festival, giving 
a worthy tonal setting, before the whole world of music, of the 
ancient classic tragedy. 

The position of a professor of music in a university is somewhat 
unusual, He cannot throw himself into the pure pursuit of in- 
struction at the expense of individual creation. For this, after all, 
gives him the greatest power as a teacher. The teaching of art is 
indeed on a different plane from that of other branches. Less can 
be actually inculcated ; more must be left to the self-help of the 
student. In a country without great musical traditions it was of 
incalculable gain to have a master like Paine to encourage and 
lead the way. In art a single living example is worth a hundred 
treatises. Pupils of the greatest promise are best taught by exam- 
ple, though strict pedagogy can in no wise be dispensed with. 

Paine’s art was not merely academic- He did not write, like 
some famous teachers of the past, merely to show that he could 
do it. He lived for composing, and so he was a vital stimulus 
to his pupils. But, single-minded in his creative work, he was 
quick to kindle the spirit of his students. He had the kindly sense 
that sees the possibility rather than the reality. None of his pupils 
can forget the personal interest that seemed out of all proportion 
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to their own desert, — the hearty welcome of himself and of his 
wife to their home at all times. The power and effect of Paine’s 
teaching is seen in the line of active and successful musicians who 
got their training at Harvard. Under Paine Harvard became the 
leading school for composition in America. 

The critical influence of a teacher, however restrained, is of 
greater importance than is often considered. In the case of a pro- 
fessor of music during the latter part of the 19th century, this 
function was of necessity of paramount moment. Never had the 
musical world been so divided ; it was the period of alignment of 
two great parties, almost of hostile camps, — the conflict of two 
opposing tendencies. Students, especially, far from the seat of war, 
had a right to ask for enlightenment. The attitude of Professor 
Paine on this interesting question was a model of right balance. 
He seemed to divine that it is not the part of a creating artist to 
be a militant champion in a strife of theories that rages at the 
fiercest among the lesser followers. He refused on the one hand to 
abandon himself to the allurement of a new iconoclasm of excessive 
romanticism. He upheld bravely and clearly the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his art. On the other hand, he did not indulge in ana- 
themas ; he was always sensitive to new ideas, under whatever ban- 
ner they appeared. Thus ata late period he was able with sincerity 
and consistency to pay his tribute, as America’s representative, at 
the recent Wagner festival in Berlin. 

Of the later works, Zhe Realm of Fancy, the Song of Promise, 
the opera Azara, there is not room to speak in detail. In all, they 
complete a royal list. Among the smaller pieces one is tempted 
to make special mention of two organ preludes. In a branch of 
music, striking for its general poverty, these are models of pure 
style, and withal they are modern in feeling. 

Paine’s German training and classical influences did not impair 
a certain American attitude of his art. The subjects he chose 
were mainly of English or American poetry. The work on which 
he was engaged at the last was a symphonic poem on Abraham 
Lincoln. A broad hymnal vein that appears in the finale of the 
Spring Symphony, in the fourth of the Greek Choruses, in the 
Song of Promise, has a splendid flow of periods in the Harvard 
Hymn. 

In conclusion, it seems that those who know the work of John 
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K. Paine must stand for a certain higher estimate than is fre- 
quently heard. The very quality of his broad mastery in all the 
forms seemed to endanger a true appreciation of his worth. The 
world is fond of discovering limitations where it praises. There 
is always, and especially to-day in music, an abnormal demand for 
mere novelty that is often mistaken for originality. The sensa- 
tional quality that arouses a furore, is not a symptom of the best 
art. There is in the highest effort an element of complete sin- 
cerity, a devotion to the least detail for the sake of its own beauty, 
that somehow is not felt by the instant audience, that appeals 
to a quieter, later judgment. 
Philip H. Goepp, ’84. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT’S COMMENCEMENT SPEECH. 


[At the exercises in Memorial Hall, after “Fair Harvard’’ had been sung, the 
chairman, Secretary Bonaparte, called on President Eliot to respoad for Harvard. 
The President said : ] 


That is just what we do every Commencement by these “ festival 
rites,” —and festival they are indeed. We carry Harvard over from 
the day that is past to the day that is waiting before; we carry it over 
with exultation, with gratitude, with thanksgiving, from yesterday to 
to-morrow. 

Your chairman has said that he wants me to tell you what has hap- 
pened and what the University has been doing. It would take all the 
afternoon, gentlemen. There has a great deal happened this last year. 
Most of it very good. I hope you have all been out to Longwood Ave- 
nue and seen there the superb buildings which Charles A. Coolidge, ’81, 
designed, and the Medical Faculty with infinite labor made as fit as 
possible for the work there to be done. It is the handsomest group of 
buildings in the country, so far as I know; and the most superb seat of 
medical research that has ever been built, giving the means for a new 
start for medical education and research in our country. It isan honor to 
the University and an honor to the profession. The gifts which made these 
buildings possible have come mostly from men and women not of this 
immediate community. Here is an illustration of the fact that the sup- 
port of Harvard is to come from the whole country, and no longer from 
this eastern end of Massachusetts alone; though Massachusetts is pre- 
pared to keep its end up. “ 
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If you cross Kirkland St. and go northward to the west end of the 
Physical Laboratory you will come upon the beginning of a great new 
building for the Law School by the same designer. You will see that the 
Law School is looking forward to a further increase of influence and 
power, and its means of usefulness. If you go through Quincy St. you 
will find the new home of the Department of Philosophy and Social 
Ethics, a building which bears —I was going to say —I will say, for it 
is the right word —the sacred name of Emerson. Philosophy, law, 
medicine, — these grand new buildings typify the increase of the external 
material equipment of the University. We are proud to be able to add 
such structures to the cities of Boston and Cambridge; and I want to 
thank the Mayor of Boston, who is sitting at this table, for his help in 
getting a fine broad avenue of approach to the new buildings of the 
Medical School. He has assured us that the city of Boston understands 
the worth of that group of buildings to the city, and will do its full share 
in making them visible by an adequate approach. I hope you are all 
familiar with the Soldier’s Field and what is on it. We have just seen 
in that superb Stadium one of the most striking examples of the kind of 
intense work that Harvard men here learn to do. That is the great thing 
that men learn at Harvard, to do hard work with enthusiasm, to carry 
a difficult undertaking like the production of the Agamemnon to a perfect 
success. 

But I must not dwell too long on the external changes in the University. 
There are other more important developments to which I am going to 
call your attention. In the first place, I want to say a word about the 
improvement of the administration of Harvard University. I sometimes 
hear rather dismal predictions of what will happen to the University 
when the present President departs. I hear it said that nobody else can 
run this ill-constructed and decrepit machine ; that he had the advantage 
of seeing it gradually fashioned, and that no new man will be able to 
carry on the work. Let me assure you, gentlemen, that all those fears 
are entirely without foundation. The administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been adequately developed with the increase of numbers in 
the institution. The administration is strong and well organized ; and if 
you gentlemen provide a reasonably sensible and energetic man to take 
this place, he will have no difficulty in directing this particular division 
of the army of learning. It is a well-organized, well-constructed ma- 
chine; and with the added numbers of the University the functions of 
the administrative officers have been improved and classified with this 
result, —that every single individual student in Harvard University 
receives a great deal more attention and guidance than it was the prac- 
tice to give fifty years ago, or twenty years ago, or ten years ago. In 
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the Harvard University of to-day the individual youth is protected, ad- 
vised, led, taught. 

Now let me speak a moment of the improvement of teaching ; and let 
me take my first example from the Medical School. Owing to our having 
required a preliminary degree for admission to the Medical School, the 
number of students has been reduced to about 300. There are 140 
teachers for those 300 students. Experts give the student a great amount 
of individual instruction. That is an extreme illustration of what has 
happened in the teaching of the University. 

Another striking change of late years has been the relative disappear- 
ance of the lecture. What has taken its place? The individual instruc- 
tion through laboratory work, through the following of the professor’s 
lectures, which are often necessarily sketchy, by numerous instructors 
and assistants working individually with the student. The great change 
in the instruction of the University of late years has been this individual 
contact of the teacher with the pupil. There was nothing of that sort, 
gentlemen, fifty years ago, nothing. There is much of it now. And 
then any one who reads the reports of the Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences will have learned that there are a large number of small 
elective courses, each taught by an accomplished scholar. This is another 
of the great changes in the University —the multiplication of courses 
which are small, again bringing about the close personal contact of the 
taught with the teacher. 

But there have also been great social changes in Harvard University. 
What is their nature? All in the direction of codperation, working 
together, comradeship, and enjoyment of comradeship. There isn’t 
another institution like the Harvard Union in the United States, or in 
any other university in the world. It is a thoroughly democratic social 
institution on a great scale. It typifies the spirit of Harvard. We are 
built upon freedom, we are built upon democracy, we are built upon the 
principle of one for all and all for one. That runs through the whole life 
of Harvard University. 

There have recently been some rather striking illustrations of this spirit 
of the University. Lately the Class of 1879 gave the College $100,000 
to celebrate their twenty-fifth anniversary. The Class of 1880 did like- 
wise; but they preferred to have their money spent for the increase of 
the salaries of teachers. The Class of 1881 has now done likewise, but 
their fund is $115,000, and the income is placed absolutely at the dis- 
posal of the President and Fellows. And I am told to-day that the Class 
of 1882 is well advanced upon a similar undertaking. Let me call your 
attention, too, to the increased vivacity of the class celebrations, of ten 
years out, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, fifty years out. Let me call your 
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attention to the very interesting meetings held by the Associated 
Harvard Clubs year by year, an interest which always mounts. What 
do these things mean, gentlemen? They mean that the sentiment of 
gratitude and obligation to the University among Harvard men is felt 
more strongly now than ever before. That is the true class feeling; 
that is the true college feeling. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

These great acts and effects of college spirit are all Harvard inventions. 
The other colleges and universities of the country are quite free to copy 
them, as they have copied many other good Harvard inventions in years 
gone by ; but let me assure you that they will not copy these inventions easily 
or soon. We have acquired an honorable precedence in these matters. What 
other institution has matched the acts of the Harvard classes of 1879, 
1880, and 1881? Not one. Down at the bottom, gentlemen, that means 
that the feeling of obligation and gratitude, of thankfulness for the added 
happiness and enjoyment of life due to the college training, is stronger 
here than anywhere else. That is the simple fact, gentlemen. 

Now in consequence of these improvements in Harvard University, in 
consequence of the devotion of its sons tangibly expressed, in consequence 
of the success of its sons in every field of human activity, this college has 
become a great college. Thirty-five years ago it was a small college. I 
said at the Tufts Commencement the other day, “ You here at Tufts Col- 
lege have had more persons under instruction this current year than were 
under instruction in Harvard University — the whole of it — in 1868-69.” 
Gentlemen, all the colleges and universities want to become great. They 
are all trying to become great. They all know that it does n’t take much 
wisdom, or much folly for that matter, to make a great college small. A 
little wisdom can do that, or a little folly. But nobody wants to make a 
great college small, because nobody wants to see a diminution in the in- 
fluence and power of any college that he loves. If, as time goes on, it 
shall appear that Harvard College has outgrown its organization, the 
thing to do is to enlarge the organization. If it should turn out that parents 
really think that it would be better for their boys to go to a small college, 
the evils, if any, connected with a college’s being large will soon be cured, 
because the large college will cease to be adequately recruited. Now it is 
a great comfort, gentlemen, when we fear we have an evil to deal with, to 
feel sure that it is an evil easily curable by a perfectly natura] and harm- 
less process. 

I have endeavored to set before you, as briefly as I could, the real ele- 
ments of development and growth here. They are better teaching, better 
equipment, better atmosphere; and more care for the individual student. 
And after all, where is the demonstration of increased power and vitality 
in any institution of learning to be obtained ? The demonstration must be 
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found in the service which the men who go out from that institution render 
to the world. There is the only proof. There has been no improvement in 
the theory of education for centuries. It has all been well stated by great 
men hundreds of years ago. The improvement has tobe in the practice ; 
in the getting of ideals into effect. The proof that the ideals have been got 
into effect is the work the men doafterwards out in the world. To that 
proof we can appeal with absolute confidence, with certainty of the verdict. 
As I said at the beginning, Harvard is democratic to the core, but it is the 
kind of democracy that Pasteur described in a single phrase. He said, 
“The true democracy is that which permits [not compels, you notice, 
gentlemen | every individual to put forth his maximum effort.” 


Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 





THE AGAMEMNON AT HARVARD.' 


Everything at the outset was unfavorable at the first performance on 
June 16, and the fact that the play held the attention of a fairly large 
audience for two hours ina slow, constant rain, was sufficient proof of the 
permanent dramatic force in Aeschylus’s work and of the excellence of 
the presentation. As a bit of archaeological reconstruction and as a bril- 
liant spectacle, the undertaking was thoroughly successful. The new theory 
of Dérpfeld as to the stage had been adopted by the committee after some 
hesitation, but proved itself indubitably right. According to this theory, 
the old notion of a high, narrow platform on which the actors performed, 
while the chorus moved on a lower plane, was abandoned. As arranged 
at the Stadium, actors and chorus were on the same level and could mingle 
freely together, although during most of the time the actors stood at the 
main entrance of the palace, or Skéné, which was floored and slightly raised. 
No one, it should seem, could see the effects thus produced without feeling 
the utter impossibility of visualizing a Greek tragedy on the elevated stage, 
which certainly never existed in the early years at Athens. The tableaux 
formed by the relative positions of chorus and actors were no small part 
of the dramatic effect at Cambridge, and these would have been lost 
entirely with the old idea of the theatre. The whole spectacular effect would 
have been better if the Stadium seats had not been seen to extend beyond 
the entrances at the sides of the palace front, but this was a difficulty 


1 The Agamemnon was performed in the Stadium on June 16 and 19. It rained 
during more than half of the first performance, but the play was not interrupted and 
most of the 4000 persons in the audience stayed to the end. The following critique, 
by Mr. Paul E. More, p 93, literary editor of the Nation, was originally printed in the 
New York Evening Post, June 18, and has since been revised by him. — Ep. 
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which, in the nature of the case, could not be obviated. The scene on the 
stage (if the acting-arena may be so called) was imposing and beautiful, 
and the color-scheme particularly, the work of Joseph Lindon Smith, 
would have been, under a clear sky, rich and harmonious. There was an 
obvious intention to combat the common notion of Greek life as colorless 
and coldly statuesque. 

The acting required in such a setting was so different from that of 
our modern stage that it is hard to arrive at any comparative criticism. 
Certainly, the weakest feature, as might be expected, was the chorus. 
Specially the long chants which come first were disappointing, and could 
have been considerably cut without loss to the audience. They were grace- 
fully done, but missed the tragic oestrus. In such passages as this which 
gives the keynote of Aeschylus’s moral scheme, “. . . Zeus, who set mor- 
tals on the road to wisdom by enacting as a fixed law that knowledge 
cometh by suffering. And o’er the heart in sleep trickle drops of tor- 
turing recollection of woe, and thus does discretion come to men even 
against their will. And this is surely a boon of the Gods, who sit in 
might upon their awful thrones ” — one missed the lift and exaltation which 
ought to have come with the volume of sound and with the rhythmic 
motion of the chorus. And, again, in passages where the foreboding of 
evil is expressed with an intensity that only Aeschylus could put into 
words, the lines came to the hearer without any thrill of restrained emo- 
tion. For the most part, this failure was not due to any lack of care in 
drilling the choreutue or in their execution, but to the conventional nature 
of the chorus itself, which even in the later years of Aeschylus’s own life 
was beginning to lose its meaning, and which to-day, under the best of 
circumstances, must impress one as factitious. It is too far from the conven- 
tions of our stage to exert any immediate appeal upon us. Yet it did seem 
that here and there greater results might have been obtained by some 
sort of rhythmic motion on the part of the choreutae. And it is probable, 
too, that John Ellerton Lodge, who wrote the music, was led into error by 
his very fear of this remoteness of the Greek convention. The effect, one 
feels, might have been larger and more solemn if he had left the chorus 
to sing in unison (as they did originally) instead of yielding to the more 
varied and seductive attractions of harmony. Later in the play, where 
the leader of the chorus chants alone over the dead body of Agamemnon, 
the music and acting together possessed a pathetic appeal which all the 
audience evidently felt. Here the finely trained voice of Frank Hewitt 
Birch, who took the part of leader, or coryphaeus, was able to reach the 
hearer without any opposing convention, very much as in a modern opera. 
It may be mentioned, as one of the difficulties in producing such a play, 
that Mr. Birch knew no Greek at all when he accepted this difficult réle. 
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Among the acted parts the highest praise must be given to the Clytaem- 
nestra of Herbert Strathmore Wyndham-Gittens. His first appearance at 
the palace door after hearing the news of the beacon light was an unfor- 
gettable vision. As the great stately queen, whose heart was burning 
with proud revenge against the murderer of her child, Mr. Wyndham- 
Gittens was beautiful and dignified to a degree that came with a shock of 
surprise to the beholder. His face and eyes would be a fortune to any 
tragedy queen on the stage. To the end he sustained this part, giving 
expression to the various phases of irony, exultation, and horror with 
a restraint and grace deserving almost unqualified praise. His elocution, 
however, was not so perfect as was that of the Cassandra of Arunah Shep- 
hardson Abell Brady, who came nearer than any of the others to speak- 
ing the Greek as if it were a living language. The réle of the half-frenzied 
prophetess was, if anything, more difficult than that of the queen, and if 
Mr. Brady occasionally failed to give the full force of Cassandra’s lyric 
bewilderment in his posturing, he largely made up for this by his finer 
feeling for the individual Greek phrase. It could be observed often that 
he conveyed the word-accent, as distinct from the verse-accent, by a slight 
intonation or raising of the pitch, whereas for the most part, and probably 
with wisdom, there was no attempt at all to preserve this word-accent. 
In general, the enunciation of the Greek was remarkably clear and 
rhythmical. It might even be said that too much had been sacrificed to at- 
tain this excellence, which of course could be felt only by the small portion 
of the audience who enjoyed a fresh knowledge of the language. The 
unimportant vowels were commonly pronounced too full, and too much 
time was given to them. The short alphas, in particular, often re- 
ceived an unpleasant emphasis. There was none of that slurring of the 
unessential syllables which is so characteristic of living speech, even with 
the most careful intonation. As a result the language sounded a trifle 
more dead than necessary, and the whole delivery became too slow and 
monotonous. 

In consideration of the difficulties involved and of our imperfect know- 
ledge of the subject, it is probably well that no attempt was made to adopt 
the tragic mask along with the cothurnus and padded robe. Yet one could 
not help regretting a little this concession to necessity. If for no other 
reason, out of curiosity alone one would have liked to see the actual pomp 
and circumstance of the Athenian stage reproduced as nearly as possible. 
This is not spoken by way of censure, for the committee and actors, in all 
conscience, had sufficient work on their hands without this additional bur- 
den. Yet it may be that another time, with the experience already gained 
in more essential matters, they, or their successors, may experiment with 
the mask. The Japanese, it may be noted in passing, find the mask highly 
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effective in acting. And at Cambridge one could see that there was 
a partial effort to reproduce the same effect by a certain rigidity in the 
actor’s countenance. 

The principal spectacular scenes were thought out with care, and under 
a clear sky must have been magnificently impressive. Even in a light which 
dimmed the gorgeous color contrasts, no one could see the entrance of 
Agamemnon, with his soldiers and Trojan prisoners, without a catch in 
the breath. Here the great moment came when Clytaemnestra knelt at the 
feet of the lord she was enticing into the palace to his death. The soldiers, 
in flame-colored tunics, were in line on one side, on the other stood 
the chorus of old men, while in his chariot by the altar Agamemnon held 
himself erect and unmoved above the outraged wife who welcomed him to 
his home. To the left was the chariot of Cassandra, who throughout the 
scene preserved the motionless expression of a tragic mask. The part of 
Agamemnon was well given by Perley Hayward Noyes, whose deep voicé 
made an excellent contrast to the lighter timbre of Clytaemnestra’s, One 
minute point in this scene deserves criticism. It would have been decidedly 
better if some single carpet of solid red, or purple, had been stretched from 
the king’s chariot to the palace; the rugs employed were not appropriate 
to the occasion. 

The only serious criticism, however, to be offered relates to the seene 
immediately following, which is the real climax of the play. Agamemnon, 
smitten within the palace, utters a cry which strikes the chorus with sur- 
prise and terror. Unfortunately, by some mishap, the sound of this cry 
was so muffled as to lose its startling suddenness, and at the same time 
there was a failure to dispose the chorus in such a way as to enhance the 
dramatic crisis. This error isthe more deplorable because there was here 
an opportunity to exhibit one of the most famous of the antique conven- 
tions. Undoubtedly the custom among the Greeks of keeping the actual 
murder behind the scenes and of showing its effect only in public has 
much to commend it. Properly presented, even in our archaeologically re- 
suscitated theatre, and with all the drawbacks of a strange convention, 
this scene of the Agamemnon might have power to stir the heart as only 
Shakespeare can do on the modern stage. 

Better as acting, splendid in itself as a spectacle, was the scene in 
which the bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra were rolled out into the 
choral circle. There was no attempt to reconstruct the much-disputed 
eccyclema, and this forbearance was wise. Any machine of this kind 
would have looked absurd to modern eyes, and we are still in such ignor- 
ance of the nature and use of the eccyclema that no experiment would 
have possessed real archaeological value. Some of the minor spectacular 
combinations were also notable. In particular, the coming together of 
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Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus at the sound of Orestes’s name was cleverly 
conceived, and led the mind on from the present play to the sequel. The 
part of Aegisthus was well taken by Alfred Longfellow Benshimol, and, 
to return a moment to the introductory scene, Mare Clinton Clapp played 
the watching guard capitally, giving it the right degree of comic brisk- 
ness. It may be observed that the whole presentation was an object-lesson 
in the difference between the tragic realism of the Greek stage and the 
exaggerated conventionalism of the neo-classic. 

With the exceptions noted, the whole play had an interest beyond its 
historical curiosity. Its scenic magnificence and its emotional appeal are 
capable of holding an audience to-day, although we cannot, of course, 
flatter ourselves that the effect was in any way commensurable with that 
on an ancient audience of Athens. It would be a superb justification of 
the Classical Department and a high honor for Harvard, if arrangements 
could be made to produce a Greek play every year at Commencement 
time. By custom the labor would be much lessened and the representa- 
tion made more perfectly archaeological. Such a festival would add new 
life and reality to classical study, and would more than compensate for 
the time demanded from the students chosen to act. 

A word of praise should be added for the excellence of Prof. Goodwin’s 
translation of the Agamemnon printed with the text in the libretto. Some 
discontent has been expressed in Cambridge at the literalness and lack of 
elevation of this version. In our judgment, it lacked rather the glamour 
of false rhetoric and, for prose, was pitched in about the right key. Some 
of the involved sentences of the chorus were turned into admirably idiom- 
atic English. 

Paul E. More, p ’93. 
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IN THE FIFTIES. I. 


Coming fifty-three years ago to Massachusetts from the opposite side 
of the social life and democracy of the United States, in which my boy- 
hood had grown, though not of Southern birth, I, as any other clay of 
seventeen, felt, with a certain psychologic resistance, the rugged impres- 
sion of the New England hand. It was so different from the seductive 
touch of the Southland that moulded its habitant with a soft and deft 
touch to that firmness and evenness of curve pleasing to the artist and 
better withstanding the wear of wasting elements than did the roughly 
hewn Puritan figure. The boy, however, did not reason about his preju- 
dice; he merely sensed it. Neither the old moulding nor the new was 
in his thought, but in the years that were to come, and now are gone, 
the man has come to value our country’s need of the Civil War, and the 
hand of the Master Sculptor that has wrought the “ New birth of our 
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new soil, the (new) American.” Thus impressed, the theatre of the long 
ago, the Cambridge actors on its stage, and the wide encircling scenery 
of a boy’s college world, renewed themselves with pathetic vividness 
when, on Commencement, 1905, I met one — only one — of my dear inti- 
mates of 1852 to 1855, on the summit of the greater Blue Hill. 

The decade prior to 1861 in Harvard College was as different from 
that of the present University as were the President and professors of 
that time from President Eliot and his officers of to-day. Then the 
whole tone of College life was in a minor strain. The courses of stucy, 
the discipline, manners, cost of living, the morals, or should I say the im- 
morals (?), all were of a simpler caste. The dissipations were rougher, 
coarser, yet less insidious, I think, when they had not acquired the Paris- 
ian veneer, the pseudo-refinement of sensuality. Then the college youth 
had the consciousness of St. Paul, “ For that which I do, I allow not — 
what I hate that do I,” but now, it would seem, that which is carnal is 
Epicureanized. The cost and pace of living were certainly less in the old 
days. I doubt that any one of my companions had larger yearly allow- 
ances than I, $1000, which would represent $2500 now. But no contrast 
is as striking as the stress of the ante-war time, which exaggerated the 
heroics of men, sometimes even to the verge of caricature; at least in- 
fused a humorous element in the tragedy rehearsing. The young Quix- 
otes or Bombastes Furiosos from the South and the young Cromwells of 
New England elbowed one another to the very danger-point, and propin- 
quity emphasized the characteristics of each. The psychologic phenomena 
of these ominous years are not realized through literature. I doubt that 
the abnormal temperature of that time is understood by the college man 
of to-day. But to those approaching manhood then, who knew as boys 
that John Quincy Adams was urging the annexation of Texas to justify 
disunion; who knew how Garrison was imploring the Abolitionists to lead 
in disunion ; who were interpreting rightly or wrongly the Fugitive Slave 
Law; who knew how their fathers voted when Franklin Pierce was 
elected President; who read, as it struck at white heat the passionate 
sentiment of the people, ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ stronger,” says Wood- 
row Wilson, “than any political pamphlet to stir the sentiments — not 
a picture of slavery — the romance of sympathetic imagination. Those 
who read it nevertheless knew no other picture than this;’’ who at- 
tended the Faneuil Hall meeting and were witnesses of or actors in the 
Anthony Burns riot, — these young men were stirred by the portents in 
the sky and about their paths to anger, suspicion, and perplexity beyond 
their age and nature, and despite the social bonds of youth and student 
fellowship, they lined up on the confronting sides of North and South, 
expressing by exaggerations of manner and speech the far-apart tradi- 
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tions in which they had been bred to feel and reason. A few, the more 
intense and provincial of them, from Charlestons of the North or South, 
occupied the front of the stage, as if, as Polonius spoke it, “ For the law 
of writ and the liberty, these are the only men.” 

Though at the time and as one of the theatre I was unconscious of the 
dramatic effect, yet looking back now through the perspective of years 
and in the clear light that nearly half a century of history throws on the 
scene, the actors and the play of the Harvard stage in the decade before 
the war stand out now to me with all the truthfulness, at least, with which 
I try to picture them. The range of my acquaintance was wide and 
heterogeneous, but my intimate associates, though not many, were of im- 
possible classification. They come to mind in disordered sequence as 
flashes of affection or incident light my memory. 

There were two men, sons of the then Librarian of Congress, faithful 
students, clean-lived, of Quaker habits, yet delighting in all the sociabil- 
ities, that were innocent, of a pleasure-loving group whose gathering-place 
was in the rooms of a Southerner, most accessible and delightful, on a 
northwest corner overlooking the Yard, with five windows, and so deli- 
ciously and brightly warmed by an enormous wood-burning fireplace that 
there were not many winter nights when one would not find, between ten 
and twelve o’clock, half a dozen good fellows of the literary and social 
tastes of their host encircling his glowing hickory logs. Of that set of 
men was he, J. B. of Mississippi, whom I met last June on Blue Hill, a 
rare companion, sensuous, not sensual, affectionate, rippling with humor, 
and immensely popular with his classmates or he would not have been 
their orator. And then there was a splendid big fellow from Halifax, a 
law student, a man of over thirty years of age, a genuine Du Maurier Eng- 
lishman with chest like a buffalo, aquiline features, dark curly hair and 
mustache, a deep rich voice, and a laugh that sounded like the rataplan 
of a bass drum. He was a handsome picture anywhere, and, without 
ever an overcoat, as he rolled along at over a four-mile clip of a breezy 
winter’s day in his Nova Scotia homespun, and swinging his big walking- 
stick, he was, indeed, a wholesome sight. He was all he looked. And 
yet in the fifth summer from taking his LL.B. at Harvard he was struck 
dead by the hand of one of a gang of blackguards in Cincinnati who 
insulted some ladies whom he was escorting home from the opera. Bid- 
ding the ladies go on, he turned for a moment to face the miscreants. 
All else those whom he had defended knew was the sound of that sonor- 
ous laugh now in scorn or defiance, then the noise of a short struggle. 
When aid came the glorious specimen of manhood was dead, stabbed to 
the heart. Of that socia! party was another big fellow —big in every 
way, hearty, rollicking, generous, who went at everything with a vim and 
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dash that was masterful, though sometimes amusingly awkward. He 
was so abounding in life, so indomitable of physique, so great-hearted, so 
emptied of every littleness, and so full of trustfulness as is a little child, 
that I loved him as I have loved only one other man, and, somehow, 
I always thought of him as to live on and on—a man who would be 
doing when my life had gone out for years; that he would live — well, 
I could not think of him as a subject for death. He had to me nothing of 
the spiritual. That he was of the right good earth, earthy, was with him 
my bond of affection. And so, when after a long and close friendship 
of forty years, he died suddenly in 1893, and I read of it, distant from 
him and in a lonely place, it seemed impossible he could have ceased to 
be — he must be somewhere among the realities, a soul and body. And 
foolish as it may seem, I almost —I, at the moment — believed that if 
I called out to him from myself, with that faith, he would come ; I should 
see him at least fora moment. And I called! ... 

He was a Virginian of the best blood. After 1856 and his graduation, 
his profession was engineering in the South. At the breaking out of 
war he entered the Confederate army and became a captain of light artil- 
lery. He was twice sent abroad, running the blockade, a Confederate 
agent to purchase ordnance. After the war he resumed his profession, 
and so successfully that he became the president of one of our great trans- 
portation lines by land and water, and accumulated a fortune. He, too, 
came back with me to the Blue Hills and to the old Houghton Home 
whilst it stood deserted, for it was to him and to J. B., as to me, some- 
thing native, an absorbing part and parcel of the most impressionable 
years of life, the time of college years, and with those years linking boy- 
hood to manhood — our ignorant sectionalism before the Civil War with 
our country’s patriotism that we learned then and since. But of those 
and a few other intimates of that especial little group of Harvard asso- 
ciates, only J. B. and I remain. 

At the time of which I write, the evening Moot Courts of the Dane 
Law School provided escape for much of the passion engendering in the 
older students of the College. To hear the debates on the questions then 
exciting our minds there were gathered audiences of the most fiery repre- 
sentatives of the opposing factions. These students of the different de- 
partments of the College listened with intensity of feeling, not always 
controlled, to the heated declamations of the men from the South and to 
the more guarded yet determined arguments of the New Englanders. 
Among the most conspicuous of the former — conspicuous both because 
of insulting asides during debate and because of his general appearance 
and manner — was a man from Florida — floridian in height, lankness, 
long stride, and his visibly expressed, “‘ Don’t care a continental for any 
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of you.” His hair was bushy and straw-colored, and his smooth, gaunt 
face well freckled. He chewed tobacco and kept his hands in his pockets. 
He was a very off-color specimen of Southern chivalry — rather a fit type 
of the Tammany heeler of to-day. However, he was on our stage, a fig- 
ure to give it effectiveness, and he was a noticeable person on the Cam- 
bridge streets, more so than a Western bronco-buster would be to-day. 
He did not participate in the debates — was only waiting in the flies 
for his cue, to be called, or as he expressed it, when one of us asked 
him why he did not speak, “ Oh, there is too much talking, you fellows 
on the bank just jawing across the river. Wait till you get right plum 
excited and some of those Abolitionists slip into the water, then the alliga- 
tor will get in his work. I am just lying in the mud now like an old log, 
but I am hungry.” 

Another law student who had belligerent, eccentric prominence was 
the son (or grandson ?) of President Monroe’s Secretary of War. His 
was a small, spare body ; his mind clear, dry, and alert. Though of the 
South for three or more generations, yet he was, in all but his principles, 
as genuine a Yankee as could be found on a Vermont farm. Such like- 
ness of extremes —the rural New England nature and the up-country 
man of Georgia or North Carolina — is often very striking; the harking 
back, probably, to a common ancestral type. Beyond the maelstrom of 
politics, my friend was a gentle, sane companion, full of human kindness. 
But in debate on the issues that were threatening our country, he was an 
ugly, intemperate opponent. His delivery was singularly like the humor- 
ful drawl of Mark Twain, but his words were as bitter as Mark Twain’s 
are unctuous, and, as if he were meditating, jack-knife and pine board in 
hand, he whittled off the most withering sarcasms against Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Theodore Parker, and other Abolitionists — the ‘“ Wooden 
Nutmeg lunatics ” he called them. He was graduated in 54. Coming 
into my room a few days after —a hot July day — shaking with ague, 
that had stuck to him as everything mental, physical, and moral that 
he had acquired before coming North, he said through his chattering 
teeth, “I am off for Georgia to-morrow morning at day-break — come 
to say ‘good-by.’ I am going to walk home—walk off the chills 
and this d d North forever.” “You don’t mean you will walk to 
Georgia?” “That’s just what I mean, and I’ll be in Providence at 
sundown to-morrow.” And he was. He did walk every mile of the 
way home, writing me from Washington, “I have lost my ague, and I 
have found a girl here who promises to marry me.” In November he 
wrote again, “TI have not had a chill since the day I saw you, and I was 
married last week.” He fought through the war, and died five years 
ago. 
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Now let us read in brighter light the names of two law classmates of 
565, — Wilder Dwight of Massachusetts and Henry Lord Page King of 
Georgia. The character and record of the one are held with love’s dis- 
tinction in his native state, and rewardingly commemorated by panegyric 
tablet in the transept of Memorial Hall. Of the other, a companion of 
his Harvard days and of his short after-manhood, I would write a word in 
honoring remembrance of a gallant gentleman. King was a man of 
small, dainty figure, fresh complexion, and always faultlessly clothed — 
yet with a dignity of grace and courtesy that commanded respect. Toa 
stranger he might appear rather a drawing-room knight than the intrepid 
character he was ever found to be. He was a lady’s man, with the wo- 
men and society of the best of such in Boston, New York, and his native 
city, but without a touch of the petit-maitre, and reverent of woman as 
fearless of men. I would here were space and place to tell the quicken- 
ing story of his encounter, four years later, with the most popularly 
endorsed fire-eater of a Southern community. Yet that were of small 
moment before the last act when “a conscience more divine than we. . . 
beckoned” each of the heroes of “deadly hostile creeds” to battle in 
1862, where both gave up their lives, King in a manner so chivalrous as 
to win the admiration of the witnessing soldiers of the two bodies in 
conflict. 

Whilst only 36 per cent. of the men of my Harvard years live to-day, 
yet there may be a score or more of the survivors to recognize some 
of the figures that stand to me in alto relievo — more picturesque than, 
if not as classical as some of their associates, and I would give the per- 
vading character — the soul expression — rather than line mere features, 
figures, actions. In one particular instance it is a moral tonic at this 
degenerate moment of our national life to call to the mind’s eye the other 
J. B., of the same class-year and the dear friend of the J. B. of the Blue 
Hill afternoon, yet the antipode in temperament and tradition of him of 
like initials ; a man of the most righteously rugged character; a man 
who had in later life all the iron of John Brown moulded in sanity, and 
who came to look in his last years surprisingly like the portraits of that 
heroic fanatic; a man who, had not duty forbidden, would have made 
another of the dauntless soldiers in the war of 61-65, so nobly exampled 
in Dr. Francis H. Brown’s volume; a man who was twice dropped by 
his business superiors because his conscience inexorably bade him choose 
poverty, if it were so to be, rather than be a subject-party to bribe a legis- 
lature or to receive a savings bank deposit contrary to the law’s intent. 
Yet this man, with his generous and chivalric heart, loved the personal- 
ity of the Southerners and approved the duello. His was the body and 
soul quick to resist attack of any shape, “but,” as he said, “ this giving 
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the advantage to beef and brawn is the mode of savages. As yet civil- 
ization, in its incompleteness, demands for its protection, especially where 
the good name and honor of woman is concerned, a tribunal for words 
and actions such as you have among gentlemen in the South.” 

I would halt here for a moment to get back to the threshold, as it were, 
of these Harvard reminiscences; to find my then point of view. In look- 
ing back fifty years, what, one may ask, was then the ground you stood 
upon to note surroundings and look into the future beyond? Simply 
this: The dearest mate of my boyhood and I had come from a Southern 
city encircled by pines and liveoaks to Cambridge where our first lodg- 
ings were in a small and ancient house in Appian Way, during prepara- 
tory work, he for the School of Arts, I for the Scientific School, he under 
the tutelage of Franklin Eliot Felton, I under William Gardner Choate, 
both then in the Law School. As it is an honor to remember such 
teachers, it is at the same time somewhat idyllic to recall that half-year 
of faithful study, boyish innocence, and ambitious visions under the 
sequestered roof-tree in Appian Way, in our pastoral holidays at 
Houghton’s Pond, and in the Blue Hill environs. We were good boys 
then, still wrapped in the swaddlings of home affections and precepts, 
having but passing knowledge, as yet, of the college world; and five days 
of the seven our lives strictly ordered by study tasks and gymnasium 
exercises. But our first introductions to Harvard associates made a fast 
friend for each of us, and both through scrimmages. The Freshmen of 
’53, in their start-off discipline, met, of course, the Sophomores or Juniors 
in a rush or football game — I may not be exact in these particulars — 
and Breck Parkman (Samuel Breck Parkman —I write the name of the 
closest friend of my youth, sounding as pleasant and wholesome now as 
it did when we were boys together) rushed into my room, that afternoon, 
dirty and bruised, exclaiming, “ We Freshmen put up the biggest kind 
of a fight and we had the gamiest little fellow on our side you ever saw. 
He is from Boston — pretty and nice-looking as anybody’s sister, but, 
Great Scott! there was n’t a fellow on the other side too big for him to 
tackle. He was down and trodden on half the time, but he would n’t 
stay put,” — and so on in admiration of a classmate, who from that day 
became his dear friend. At Gettysburg these two classmates, without 
hostile thought in the heart of either, actually faced one another to the 
point of recognition, and in the second day’s fighting, Parkman fell dead 
from his horse struck by a piece of shrapnel and was drawn off the field 
on the gun he commanded. 

The winning of my first friend at Harvard was due to the grabbing 
disposition of one of the strangers thrown together at the preliminary 
gathering of our class after examination. A big, blotchy-faced youth 
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from New Bedford — his name is not found in the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue — appropriated a desk that had been assigned me, and, when I 
claimed it, he assured me and the class, with considerable unnecessary 
profanity, that he meant to keep it. In the moment before Professor 
Eustis reéntered the room, I had but time to invite the covetous classmate 
to a test of proprietorship in the Yard after recitation. That pleased the 
boys, but, owing to the non-appearance of the other principal in the pro- 
mised affray, they were disappointed. The next morning I occupied my 
rightful desk in peace. When we separated for our rooms, that first day, 
a young man, whose handsome person and well-ordered clothes I had 
noticed in the class-room, ran up and, clapping me on the back, asked 
my name and where I came from, and gave me those facts of himself. 
Then, laughing over what he called the first fire-cracker explosion of the 
new class, he said he liked such occasional reminders of the Fourth of 
July, but he had been a little afraid that I had undertaken a bigger con- 
tract than I could handle. ‘ However,” he went on, — for I recall the 
drollery of the words, —.“ ‘little grains of sand’ come in just pat some- 
times where ‘ little deeds of kindness, little words of love’ don’t count 
worth a cent down here ; I don’t know how they count above.” Before 
we parted at my lodgings, he invited me to dine with his parents and sisters, 
the Sunday following, and said he would drive over to Cambridge for 
me. His home was five miles from Boston and Cambridge. I gladly 
accepted his kindness. So from a trifling riffle began a friendship that 
gave me, eight years later, my life’s partner. 
Clarence Gordon, L. S. S. ’55. 


Newsourey, N. Y. 





CHEERS AND SPORT: 


During our Senior year, there has been wide discussion of athletics. 
Not long ago, there occurred an incident which throws some light on 
intercollegiate sports. In an intercollegiate golf match, a player lost his 
ball. He hunted for it for five minutes, but without success. As soon 
as the umpire had declared the hole forfeited his opponent said: “‘ There 
is your ball ; I could not show it to you before because I was playing for 
my college.” In contrast to this is an episode of an important lawn-ten- 
nis match between two of the best players in the country. The linesman 
called a ball “out.” The player saw the linesman had not been looking, 
and that the ball had really landed “in.” He refused to take the point. 

We have heard a great deal about the inordinate desire to win. Most 
of what we have heard does not mean much to a college man. He en- 


1 From the 1906 Class Oration. 
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joys games more than calisthenics because of the element of rivalry ; the 
excitement of a contest appeals to him. If this were not so, he would not 
care much about games. Just as he wants to overcome his rivals, he 
wants the college to which he belongs to overcome hers. There would 
be no games worth playing if men did not want to win. Moreover, it 
would be a false diagnosis to say that the tennis-player proved a better 
sportsman than the golf-player because he was less determined to win. 
It is not hard to be unselfish if it costs nothing and looks well. Accord- 
ing to the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, to be a good sportsman is “ to 
brag little, to show well, to crow gently when in luck ; to own up, to pay 
up, and to shut up when beaten.” To have this apply to him a men 
must want to win. The point is, the tennis-player did not want to win 
less; but there were other things he valued more. This is no mere 
quibble. A man does not know how to stifle his desire to win. It does 
little good to tell him not to be so anxious for victory, but it is not so 
meaningless to say men should develop a greater appreciation of the 
qualities which make the tennis-player worth following. We don’t want 
alaw, “Thou shalt not desire to win ;” but we do need a higher standard 
in athletic ethics. 

We lack sound athletic traditions. Changes in the golf rules will not 
make a man generous if he thinks his duty to his college demands his 
acting in a way he would consider despicable in an individual. It ought 
not to be long, however, before men realize that when they are playing 
as representatives of their colleges it behooves them to be as generous as 
possible. This will not be realized, however, before the colleges which 
they represent take a broader attitude toward sport. Consider for a 
moment our methods. When a man feels that he cannot make the 
’Varsity it does not occur to him to play on some scrub team. The way 
we try to help the teams is not by playing on minor teams ourselves so 
that there will be a larger field of selection. Instead, we express our 
enthusiasm by organized cheering. It has been said that religion should 
consist of service rather than services. It might also be said that college 
spirit should consist of doing something rather than in making a noise. 
Where our traditions are weak is in the fact that, while the college at 
large is, of course, interested in the teams, interest in athletics is not 
enough developed. The tendency, therefore, is to care for the actual 
result, but not to care about the playing. This is the difference between 
the golf-player and the tennis-player. Both cared about the result: the 
tennis-player, however, cared about the playing as well, while the golf- 
player did not. The first was intent on proving himself a better tennis. 
player than his opponent. Any unfair advantage would make the test 
worthless. The second wanted to win, and was ready to snatch at any 
advantage. 
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That our attitude has much in common with that of the golf-player is 
shown by the way we regard cheering. We go to matches not to see 
whether our team can play a better game than our opponents, but to help 
Harvard win. While the team is learning plays we are practising cheer- 
ing. The cheering must be directed carefully. In football it is bad to 
cheer when our side has the ball, because signals may be confused, but 
when the other side has the ball signals are of no consequence. In base- 
ball the demand for cheering comes when our team is at the bat. Usually 
it seems that the cheering is effective chiefly in rattling the opposing 
pitchers. Now it may be that this system does help Harvard’s chances. 
The point is that games won this way are not worth winning. Baseball 
ought not to be changed from a contest in skill and quick judgment 
between two teams into a trial of the lung capacity of two universities. 

Not to cheer because we felt no interest would argue a deplorable situ- 
ation. But we shall not have generosity in intercollegiate athletics until 
we pay more attention to the real game, and cease trying to introduce 
elements which have no logical place in an athletic contest. To ask that 
the spectators should sit perfectly quiet during a match would be ridicu- 
lous. There is, however, a vast difference between the organized cheer, 
with its ulterior purpose, and the spontaneous cheer, aroused by a good 
play. 

Organized cheering, however, is not the root of our athletic difficulties. 
It is the idea behind the cheering which is at fault. It is not to be won- 
dered that, under the present circumstances, men when playing on college 
teams make use of tricks and underhand devices they would be ashamed 
to use in an individual match. There is great desire in the college at 
large to win. The college does not care particularly about the game 
itself ; it is willing to win by cheering, if the team can’t win by skill. So 
the golf-player is at a premium, and the tennis-player is below par. 

If, instead of being content with cheering, more of us played on scrub 
teams, would not the situation be improved? In the first place, a well- 
managed scrub team would be very good fun. It would also develop 
men who might be of use to the Varsity. But, more important than 
either of these considerations, it would make more of us understand what 
it means for a man who is fagged not to play a little less hard than he 
can. We should realize that our encouragement to the team must be 
given before the game; that the match itself must be played by the men 
on the field. The actual playing would be more closely watched. We 
should know more how the positions should be played, and there would 
be more interest in how they were played. The value of generosity in 
sport would be more appreciated, for we should know by experience how 
evasion of the spirit of the rules mars a game. If the college at large 
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had more of this point of view not so many men would think they were 
working for the honor of their college when they refused to help an 
opponent find a lost golf-ball or shifted a football forward when the 
referee was not looking. 


Arthur C. Blagden, ’06. 


THE UNIVERSITY: THE SUMMER QUARTER. 


On Friday, July 6, Christopher Columbus Langdell, Dane Professor 
of Law, Emeritus, and Dean of the Harvard Law School from 1870 to 
1900, died at his home on Quincy St., in the 81st year of his age. Prof. 
Death of Langdell was born in New Boston, N. H., on May 22, 1826, 
Dean Langdell. entered Harvard in 1848, but left a year later to become 
a teacher, and finally received his A.B. out of course in 1870 as of the 
Class of 1851. Returning to the Harvard Law School, he took his LL.B. 
there in 1853, went to New York and engaged in the practice of his 
profession, and finally was called back to the Law Schodl as Dane Pro- 
fessor in 1870. The story of the way in which his services were secured 
for his professorship and of the great changes which he brought about in 
the study of the law at Harvard, was eloquently told by President Eliot 
in an after-dinner speech at the 250th anniversary of the founding of the 
College, in the following words : 


‘*The next winter, Prof. Parsons, one of the veterans of the School, resigned, and 
the Dane Professorship became vacant. Then I remembered that when I was a Junior 
in College, in the year 1851-52, and used to go often in the early evening to the room of 
a friend who was in the Divinity School, I there heard a young man who was making 
the notes to ‘ Parsons on Contracts’ talk about law. He was generally eating his sup- 
per at the time, standing up in front of the fire and eating with a good appetite a bowl 
of brown bread and milk. I was a mere boy, only eighteen years old; but it was 
given to me to understand that I was listening to a man of genius. 

“In the year 1870 I recalled the remarkable quality of that young man’s expositions, 
sought him in New York, and induced him to become Dane Professor. So he became 
Prof. Langdell. He then told me that law was a science! I was quite prepared to 
believe it. He told me that the way to study a science was to go to the original sources. 
I knew that was true, for I had myself been brought up in the science of chemistry ; 
and one of the first rules of the conscientious student of science is never to take a fact 
or a principle out of second-hand treatises, but to go to the original memoir of the 
discoverer of that fact or principle. Out of these two fundamental propositions, that 
law is a science and that a science is to be studied in its sources, there gradually 
grew, first, a new method of teaching law, and, secondly, a reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum of the School. 

‘“*So, with great patience, in the course of 15 or 16 years, chiefly, as Prof. Langdell 
has pointed out, by the steady devotion of the professors to a policy of thoroughness, 
and through the zeal and intelligence with which that policy has been apprehended 
and adopted by the most successful students of the School — gradually, as I say, by 
building on all that was good in the past, this School has been converted into a scien- 
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tific school of law without losing its best qualities as a practical school of law. I have 
witnessed no change in the University during the last 17 years which is more satisfac- 
tory to all those who have taken part in it, or more important with reference to the 
ultimate interests of the community than this development.”’ 


It will be seen from this statement that Prof. Langdell was really the 
originator of the so-called “ case-system” of teaching law, which has now 
supplanted the older text-book method in nearly all the great law schools 
of the country. This “case-system” is really to the study of the law 
just what the “laboratory method ” is to the study of physics or chem- 
istry, or the use of “sources” to the study of history ; it is a means of 
forcing the student to work out the basic principles of the law himself, 
instead of taking them second-hand on the word of another. It brings 
the student face to face with the conditions of actual law practice; it has 
“transformed the law school into a law office whose business is selected 
solely for the use of the learner.” The accomplishment of this work 
makes Prof. Langdell one of the foremost (perhaps next to President 
Eliot the foremost) of the men to whom the great advance and progress 
of the University during the last 35 years is due; and the importance of 
his services was recognized as early as 1875 when the University con- 
ferred upon him the highest honor that it is in her power to bestow. To 
the last few classes in the Law School Prof. Langdell was little known, 
for increasing age and failing sight necessitated a very serious restriction 
of his activities after 1900; but a fitting memorial of himself and of his 


great work is now being erected in the new Law School building on 
Holmes Field, which, as was announced before his death, is to bear his 
name. 


The American Medical Association held its 57th annual meeting 
at Boston, June 5, 6, 7, and 8. President Eliot delivered one of the 
addresses of welcome, and the buildings of the new Medical School in 
Longwood were thrown open for the first time on this occasion. A more 
auspicious inauguration of these new buildings could scarcely have been 
desired. The attendance at the meeting was very large, Snatieeat 
and a great many of the guests came from distant parts of the Modioal 
the country ; it is reasonable to suppose that they will carry — 
home with them favorable impressions of the splendid new quarters of the 
Harvard Medical School, and influence many students to attend it. The 
announcement on Commencement Day of a gift of $60,000 offered to and 
accepted by the city of Boston to build a suitable avenue of approach to 
the new buildings comes as a welcome completion of this great addition 
to the University plant. 
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By vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, on May 8, 1906, a De- 
gree with Distinction in History and Literature has been established. 
The plan for the administration of this new variety of the Degree with 
Distinction is briefly as follows: The field of study will ordinarily over 

either the history and literature of a single country, e. g., 
A new : ‘ : 
Degree with England or France, or the history and literature of a period, 
—— é. g., the Renaissance, or the Eighteenth Century, — a ver- 
tical or a horizontal section, as it were. The candidate’s plan of study 
(which should be presented for approval as early as possible in his col- 
lege career to the Committee in charge of this new Degree with Distinc- 
tion) will ordinarily comprise at least six courses, selected from those 
dealing wholly or in part with the history and literature of the country 
or period chosen, and usually not including courses regularly open to 
Freshmen. To complete his knowledge of the country or period chosen, 
the candidate will also be expected to pursue a course of general reading 
both in the principal authors of the country or period in question and in 
the works of standard authorities upon them. This general reading may 
conveniently be done during the summer vacations. The candidate’s 
fitness for the Degree with Distinction will be tested, in his final year of 
preparation, by a thesis on some special topic within his general field of 
study, and by a general examination — either written or oral or both — 
on his entire field of study. Successful candidates may be excused from 
the final examinations in the Senior year in the courses offered for the 
Degree with Distinction. 

It is the intention of the Committee in charge to make this new 
Degree with Distinction well within the reach of the majority of those 
students who take the bulk of their work in the humanities. It is hoped 
that candidacy for it will come to be in time, not the exception but the 
rule, as in the case of the Honor Degree at the English Universities. 
The plan of study arranged by the Committee is not believed to be one 
which will involve any abandonment or even limitation of the candidate’s 
interest or participation in other College activities; its chief aim is to aid 
him to a wise and profitable investment of the time spent in his College 
work, to make that work tell, to prevent his wasting his opportunities 
by dispersing his efforts over a wide range of totally unrelated fields of 
study. It is not the intention of the Committee to lay great emphasis 
on the grades attained in the courses offered for the Degree; and the 
examination will be directed towards testing the candidate’s knowledge, 
not of minute details, but of broad lines of development, general tend- 
encies, and especially of the interrelation of the history and literature 
of the period or country chosen. The terms History and Literature will 
be taken throughout in their most comprehensive sense; thus, courses 
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and reading in the history of Philosophy or of the Fine Arts of the 
chosen field of study will normally form a part of each candidate’s work ; 
and some general knowledge of these subjects will be expected of him 
at his examination. During the last six weeks of the College year some 
60 or 70 students enrolled themselves as candidates for this new Degree 
with Distinction ; the Committee hopes that next year will see as many 
more. Candidates for the Degree should communicate with Prof. Barrett 
Wendell, Grays 18, Cambridge, at the earliest possible opportunity. 


The total number of students registered at the Summer School on 
July 12 was 746— somewhat less than at the corresponding date last 
year. This falling-off is chiefly to be attributed to the fact that it was 
impossible this year to offer some of the more popular courses, such as 
Prof. Hanus’s course on “School Administration,” which 

Registration at 
has always been very largely attended. As the develop- the Summer 

School. 

ment of other summer schools, moreover, has been very 
rapid during the past few years, Harvard has no longer the field to her- 
self in this respect ; and, lastly, it should be noted that this year the Yale 
and Cornell summer schools have been especially favored, the one by the 
meeting of the American Institute of Instruction at New Haven, and 
the other by that of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Ithaca. 


Tke amendments to the constitution of the Alumni Association, pro- 
posed in the circular sent out among the members last spring and printed in 
the June Magazine, were adopted at the annual meeting of the Association. 
Of these amendments the most important is that admitting — 

ssoci- 
to membership in the Association all graduates of the ation and Her- 
Lawrence Scientific School and all holders of degrees from 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences ; the effect of this change will be 
to increase the membership of the Association from about 10,000 to 11,500. 
Other innovations which are expected to increase the value and efficiency 
of the Association authorize the Executive Committee to maintain an 
office or headquarters of the Association in Boston, as near as possible to 
the offices of Harvard College, which shall serve as a general bureau of 
information concerning all matters pertaining to the University, for the 
benefit and at the service of all members of the Association and officers 
of the University ; to employ an official, who may also be the secretary, 
who shall be a member of the Association, to have charge of said office ; 
to solicit subscriptions for and publish an alumni periodical; to prepare 
and publish a general list of all living Harvard men; and to make such 
other arrangements for the conduct of the said office and official as shall 
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seem to them advisable. Prof. J.C. Gray, ’59, was elected president of 
the Association for the ensuing year. 

The tenth meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs was held May 25 
and 26 at Chicago. The Harvard Club of Chicago were the hosts, and 
Major Higginson and Dean Briggs the guests of honor and principal 
speakers. ‘There was much enthusiasm and merriment, and withal much 
earnest and fruitful discussion, particularly of the three years’ course ; 
opinion on that question not being apparently by any means unanimously 
in agreement with the report of the committee published in the last 
number of this Magazine. Whatever may be the outcome on this par- 
ticular topic, the large attendance and eager interest shown at this meet- 
ing come as a renewed and welcome proof of the potency and extent of 
the influence of the Associated Harvard Clubs in serving the University 
throughout the country. 


The Greek play was in every respect an unqualified success. Both 
performances of the Agamemnon were well attended, and the interest of 
the spectators never flagged. If the acting was slightly more finished and 

the weather conditions more propitious on the occasion of 
The Greek : 
Play. Uses for the second (Tuesday) performance, it should also be noted 
the Stadium. : : eae 

that the actors deserve special credit for their dignity and 
presence of mind in recovering so quickly from the effects of a ludicrous 
accident, which for a moment threatened to destroy the lofty and tragic 
effect of the entire play, on the occasion of its first rendering on Saturday ; 
the lowering skies and gentle rain of that day, moreover, were perhaps 
more congruous with the profound theme of the drama than the warm 
and sunny afternoon of Tuesday. It is difficult to say what part or parts 
of the performance were the best ; uniform excellence was the universal 
judgment of spectators and critics ; but the acting of Clytaemnestra, Cas- 
sandra, and the Leader of the Chorus, the moving and very beautiful 
music by Mr. J. Ellerton Lodge, and the care, skill, and sense of pro- 
portion with which every detail of the robes and scenery was devised, 
are perhaps deserving of special mention. It was without doubt the most 
notable event of the academic year. A fuller account and criticism will 
be found on another page. 

The employment of the Stadium for the Greek Play reveals a new 
and very important use to which this recent and serviceable addition to 
the University plant may be put, and is another justification for its erec- 
tion. So greatly has Sanders Theatre been overcrowded during the last 
few years that there has been a movement to transfer the Commence- 
ment exercises to the Stadium also ; in fact, at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Association a committee was appointed 
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to consider the advisability of using the Stadium for that purpose this 
year. This committee reported adversely, chiefly on the ground that it 
would be impossible to secure the necessary awning for the Stadium in 
time ; a standing committee has, however, been appointed to consider the 
whole question for future years. A more serious objection to the use of 
the Stadium for Commencement Day than the difficulty and expense of 
procuring an awning is the distance of the Stadium from the Yard and 
the nature of the way thither. It is difficult to imagine the Commence- 
ment procession walking with dignity or comfort on a hot or showery day, 
down through Harvard Square and Boylston St., across the river, and 
on to Soldier’s Field; and to provide suitable conveyances for such a 
large number of persons would be clearly out of the question. Sanders 
Theatre, overcrowded though it be, would seem to be the only suitable 
place for the Commencement exercises, at least until conditions in 
Cambridge have very greatly changed. — Incidentally, the writer may 
perhaps be permited to express a doubt as to whether the Class Day 
exercises at the Stadium have yet reached the highest possible degree of 
perfection. The removal of the Ivy Oration thither was doubtless a step 
in advance, and the cheering and singing are admirable ; but the throw- 
ing of confetti, etc., is not an unqualified success. It may be a very 
pretty sight when viewed from a distance ; for some of the participants, 
however, it is less agreeable, The time-honored exercises at the Tree 
were abolished some years ago, partly at least because of the roughness 
of the “scramble;” it may be doubted whether the present throwing of 
confetti is much of an improvement in this respect; it is actually less 
rough, of course, but on the other hand the men are not dressed for it, 
and what is more important, the ladies who are so unfortunate as to sit 
in the front row of the Stadium are likely to have a much more strenuous 
time of it than is agreeable, especially when a few of the men below, 
deprived of legitimate ammunition, begin to throw grass and turf. It 
seems as if the next Class Day Committee ought to be able to devise 
some improvement in this respect. 


The question of the continuance of intercollegiate football at Harvard 
was settled, for the season of 1906 at least, during the first ten days of 
May. By a vote of 15 to 9, the Board of Overseers de- pe Foothall 
cided to authorize the Athletic Committee to permit games Qutlook, New 
of intercollegiate football under the new rules until Dec. 1, Rules. — 
1906, in order to test the propriety of further continuance of the sport ; 
and at the same time passed another vote directing the Athletic Com- 
mittee to sanction no appointment for intercollegiate football after that 
date. A committee consisting of three members of the Corporation and 
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three members of the Board of Overseers was also appointed to consider 
the whole subject of the regulation of athletic sports and report as promptly 
as may be convenient. 

This action obviously places the game of intercollegiate football on 
trial at Harvard more definitely than has ever been the case before. 
Radical changes both in the game itself and in the spirit in which it is 
played are clearly expected by the authorities if the game is to be per- 
mitted to continue, and a thorough understanding of this fact by players, 
coaches, and the public, will probably do more to improve existing con- 
ditions than anything else. What the result of the deliberations of the 
joint Committee of the Overseers and Corporation will be, it is, at this 
moment, impossible to foretell. It would seem, however, to be the in- 
tention of the authorities that the Athletic Committee, constituted, as 
nearly as possible, as in 1905-06, should at least continue to be responsi- 
ble for the beginning of the coming season ; the three Faculty and three 
graduate members of last year have all been reappointed, and the elec- 
tion of the undergraduate members has already taken place as usual. 

A few words in regard to the new eligibility rules recently adopted by 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton may not be amiss. Several conferences 
between representatives of these institutions resulted last spring in a re- 
vision of the eligibility rules, the gist of which is the disbarment from 
membership on University teams of all Freshmen and first-year men, and 
also of all holders of degrees advanced enough to admit at least to the 
Senior Class (7. e., in Harvard all members of any of the graduate or 
professional schools except the Bussey Institution). This change was 
intended at first to apply only to the four major sports ; but at a meeting 
held May 23, the Athletic Committee voted to extend it to cover all 
University athletic teams. The new rule providing that no student, 
whether he has represented one or more colleges, shall take part in inter- 
collegiate contests for more than three years, is still held, however, to 
apply only to the four major sports. 

It is hoped that these simple but radical changes may greatly reduce 
many of the worst evils with which American intercollegiate athletics 
have recently been afflicted. They should mean a speedy end of all 
talk of “ athletic proselyting ” and “ unfair inducements ” in the institu- 
tions which adopt them ; if a man has to complete a year at the Univer- 
sity before he can play on an intercollegiate athletic team, and if even 
then his athletic career can endure in most cases but three years, he will 
not be likely to go to college, ‘to play, to run, or to row.” The diminu- 
tion of the longevity and incidentally the reduction of the halo of the 
athletic “star” has long been a desideratum ; and the new rules are 
especially to be commended in that they incidentally make it possible, in 
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fact necessary, for a larger number of men to participate in intercollegi- 
ate contests. Athletics will in future be less and less the monopoly of a 
few specially well-trained and able-bodied men. It is well that students 
in the graduate and professional schools be debarred from intercellegiate 
contests ; they have not, or ought not to have, the time to devote to them. 
Graduates who objected to these changes on the ground that they were 
more disadvantageous to Harvard than to Yale or Princeton, because of 
the greater size and different character of our graduate and professional 
schools, are once more assured that the athletic authorities of the Uni- 
versity entered into this arrangement with their eyes open; some of 
them perhaps will note with relief the recent announcement that a degree 
is likely in future to be required for admission to the Yale Law School, 
an institution which has hitherto been regarded by some persons with a 
somewhat unmerited distrust as a possible retreat for athletic aspirants. 


Notice has been received of the appointment of Viscount Georges 
d’Avenel as Lecturer on the Cercle Frangais Foundation for the aca- 
demic year 1906-07. His general subject will be “L’His- 
toire Economique de la France depuis le Moyen Age jus- 
qu’au XXitme Sikcle.”— Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, who has been spend- 
ing his sabbatical year in a trip around the world, returned to Cambridge 
last May. Next winter he will again be absent, this time as successor 
to Prof. Wendell and Prof. Santayana as Harvard Lecturer at the uni- 
versities of France. The general subject of his lectures will be “ The 
United States as a World-Power.”— The appointments of the Rev. C. F. 
Dele, 68, as Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immortality of Man, and of Prof. 
F. G. Peabody, ’69, as Dudleian Lecturer for the academic year 1906-07, 
have been announced. — By vote of the Corporation, confirmed by the 
Board of Overseers on June 13, a professorship has been established in 
the Law School upon the foundation of $100,000 received under the will 
of the late James C. Carter, ’50, with the title of Carter Professorship of 
Jurisprudence, — Dr. H. P. Bowditch, 61, has resigned the professor- 
ship of Physiology in the Harvard Medical School which he has held 
since 1867. — Professors A. L. Lowell and C. R. Lanman are delegates 
of the University at the 400th anniversary of the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, to be held in September next. — The University has 
received from Mr. C. F. McKim of New York a gift of $20,000, as the 
permanent foundation for the Julia Amory Appleton Fellowship in 
Architecture, already established by his annual gifts. — In recognition of 
the great services which the late Prof. Shaler has rendered during the 
40 years of his connection with the University, the Executive Committee 
of the Alumni Association has appointed a committee to raise a Shaler 


Miscellaneous. 
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Memorial Fund from graduates of the University. The form of the 
memorial and the disposition of the principal and income of the fund will 
be determined by the committee in charge. Another fund is being raised 
among the members of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to secure a por- 
trait of Prof. Shaler to be placed in the Faculty Room. — A contribution 
of over $900 for the relief of the inhabitants of San Francisco was sub- 
scribed by the members of the University, and sent to the agents of the 
Red Cross Society in San Francisco on May 5.— A new mark has been 
set by the Class of 1881, on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of their 
graduation, by an unrestricted gift to the University of $115,000. 
R. B. Merriman, ’96. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 27, 1906. 


Palmer’s name. Pres. Eliot conferred 


Exercises in Sanvers Theatre. 


Commencement morning opened 
warm but clear. At 9.45 Gov. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., ’81, escorted by the Lanc- 
ers, drew up at the Johnston Gate and 
was received by Pres. Eliot. Prof. M. 
H. Morgan, ’81, formed the procession 
of officers and dignitaries in front of 
Massachusetts Hall, and as they marched 
through the Yard they were joined by 
the ranks of the candidates for degrees. 

The following parts were delivered: 
Latin Salutation, O. J. Todd; disserta- 
tion, “Faith the Permanent Element 
of Religious Thought,” by A. E. Wood; 
“ Race Distinctions,” by G. T. Stephen- 
son, candidate for the Master’s degree; 
“Modern Ideals in Medicine,” by R. 
M. Green, candidate in Medicine ; 
“Compensation for Accidental Injuries 
to Workingmen,” by Alan Fox, candi- 
date in law. 

There was less interest than usual 
in the conferring of the honorary de- 
grees, for the reason that many of the 
recipients were almost unknown to the 
audience. The greatest enthusiasm was 
shown at the announcement of Prof. 


the degrees in the following words: 

“In exercise of authority given me by 
the two governing boards I now create 

“ Master of Arts: 

“Howarp Apams Carson, engineer 
of the Metropolitan Sewerage System 
and of the Boston Rapid Transit Tun- 
nels, successful pioneering works of high 
local value and wide influence in other 
communities; 

“Henry Hersert Epes, New Eng- 
land antiquarian and annalist, accurate 
reproducer of a reverenced past; 

“ ARTHUR EpwIn KENNELLY, born in 
Bombay, brought up in England, sub- 
marine cable telegraph operator at six- 
teen; Professor of Electrical Engineering 
since 1902, made through to-day’s act a 
full member of this Society of Scholars; 

“ Doctors of Divinity: 

“ArtHurR CusHMAN McGirrert, 
Professor of Church History in Union 
Theological Seminary, a_ thorough 
scholar who draws from the history of 
the Christian Church lessons of liberty 
and good will; 

“James BartLetr Grea and Davip 
Urrer, contemporaneous veterans in 
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the Christian ministry, one Congrega- 
tionalist, the other Unitarian, both de- 
voted laborers at outposts of the church, 
who have stood stoutly for freedom of 
thought, personal righteousness, and 
public justice; 

“ Doctors of Laws: 

“Epwarp Henry Srroset, Pro- 
fessor of International Law in this Uni- 
versity, for nine years in the diplomatic 
service of the United States, and since 
1903 General Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Siam, an honorable and difficult 
post of great responsibility and useful- 
ness, then first intrusted to an American; 

“GrorGE Foor Moore, Professor in 
this University of the History of Religion, 
scholar, preacher, teacher, and author, 
and in every function an exact, erudite, 
wise, and fertile thinker; 

“GereorceE Hersert Patmer, for 
thirty years a Harvard teacher of ethics 
whose example has illustrated his teach- 
ing; a master of accurate and elegant 
style in both prose and verse, ennobled 


by intimate companionship with finest 
spirits; 


1 The Latin for the diplomas, by Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, ’81, is as follows: 

HovarDym ADAMS CARSON, machinatorem qui 
urbi propinquisque municipiis cloacarum, Bos- 
toniensibus cuniculorum ad rapidius commean- 
dum aptorum dispositionem formavit, novis faus- 
tisque confectis operibus quae suae civitati magno 
usui, multisque aliis exemplo ad imitandum 
essent, ARTIVM MAGISTRYM. 

Hengicvm HERBERTVM Epes, Novae Angliae 
priscae studiosum annaliumque scriptorem ve- 
tustatis venerandae imaginem accurate reno- 
vantem, ARTIVM MAGISTRYM. 

ARTHVRVM EpviINvM KenneELty, Simyllis na- 
tum, in Anglia educatum, xvi annorum iuvenem 
fune telegraphico ut dicitur per mare nuntiis 
perferendis praepositum, iam annos rv machina- 
tiones electricos apud nos profitentem, ut hodie 
in nostram doctorum societatem iure optimo ad- 
scriberetur, ARTIVM MAGISTRVM. 

ARTHVRYM CysHMAN McGirrert, historiae 
ecelesiasticae in schola theologica quae Vnio 
dicitur professorem eruditissimum, qui Chris- 
tianae ecclesiae historia utitur ut liberos esse 
atque benevolentes doceat homines, SAcROSANC- 
TAE THEOLOGIAE DocTorEM. 
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“Tuomas Day Seymour, Professor 
of Greek in Yale University, critic, 
teacher, editor of Greek texts and of aids 
in Greek studies, worthy representative 
of the scholarship of Yale; 

“ 

Eruan ALLEN Hitcucock, mer- 
chant, president of industrial corpora- 
tions, ambassador to Russia, and since 
1899 Secretary of the Interior, an up- 
right and influential man of business 
and a fearless and patriotic public serv- 
ant ; 

“ FrrepRICH ALTHOF?, absent through 
illness, but expressly represented to-day 
by Professor Struve, Director of the 
Prussian universities, modest, austere, 
untiring, sagacious, resolute, the most 
potent personage in German higher edu- 
cation, the promoter of the exchange of 
professors between German and Ameri- 
can universities: 

“ And, in the name of this Society of 
Scholars, I declare that they are entitled 
to the rights and privileges pertaining to 
their several degrees, and that their 
names are to be forever borne on its roll 
of honorary members.” * 

IacopyM BARTLETT GreGe, veteranum Congre- 
gationalium pastorem Christianum, qui in re- 
motis ecclesiae stationibus summo studio operam 
dedit, dum homines esse debere cogitationibus 
liberis, privatim integros, publice iustos intrepide 
contendit, SAcROSANCTAE THEOLOGIAE DocTOREM. 

Davipvm VrTTsER, veteranum Vnitariorum pas- 
torem Christianum, qui in remotis ecclesiae sta- 
tionibus summo studio operam dedit, dum homi- 
nes esse debere cogitationibus liberis, privatim 
integros, publice iustos intrepide contendit, Sac- 
ROSANCTAE THEOLOGIAE DocTOREM. 

Epvarpvm Henricvm STROBEL, iuris gentium 
apud nos professorem, olim in rebus quae ad le- 
gationes pertinent reipublicae Americanae Ix an- 
nos versatum, nuperrime hoc quadriennium regi 
magistratibusque Siamorum de universis rebus 
consilia dantem, quod munus cum honoratum ar- 
duumque tum utilissimum officiorumque plenis- 
simum primus Americanorum sustinet, Lacvm 
DoctToREeM. 

Gsorcivm Foor Moors, religionis historiam 
apud nos profitentem, virum doctrina instruetum 
oratorem de rebus divinis, praeceptorem, scrip- 
torem, omnibusque numeris in rebus excogitandis 
cum attentum atque eruditum tum sapientem 
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The Degrees in Course numbered 923 
as against 998 last year, and were given 
in the following departments: 


Bachelors of Arts 

Bachelors of Science 
Bachelors of Agricultural Scie: 
Masters of Metallurgy. ° 
Masters of Arts ° 
Masters of Science 

Doctors of Philosophy 
Doctors of Dental Medicine 
Doctors of Medicine 
Bachelors of Laws 

Bachelors of Divinity. 


Degrees out of course 
Honorary degrees 

ommencement Certificate 

Of the Senior Class 66 received their 
degrees cum laude, 33 magna cum laude, 
and 9 summa cum laude. The summa 
cum laude men were John Murdock, for 
excellence in the whole course; T. F. 
Jones, DeW. H. Parke}, and J. W. 
Plaisted, for highest honors in special 
subjects; H. H. Harbour, A. N. Hol- 
combe, T. F. Jones, O. J. Todd, and F. 
C. Wheeler, for both reasons; and H. P. 
Arnold for excellence throughout the 
whole course and for highest honors in 
two special subjects. Highest honors 
were taken by H. P. Arnold, O. J. Todd, 
and F. C. Wheeler, in Classics; by H. P. 
Arnold, in Greek and German; by H. 
H. Harbour, in English; by T. F. Jones, 
in History; by A. N. Holcombe and J. 
W. Plaisted, in Political Science; and 
atque fecundum se praebentem, Leavm Docto- 
REM. 

Gerorcivm HEeRBERTVM PALMER, iam XxXvI an- 
nos apud nos ethiearum pr t 
eaque exemplo suo confirmantem, solutae ora- 
tionis carminumque scriptorem subtilem et ele- 
gantem, virum in quo videtur elarissimarum no- 
bilitas animarum nunc etiam spirare quibuscum 
in intima familiaritate olim versabatur, LEcvau 
Docrorem. 

TromaM Day Srymove, litterarum Graecarum 
in Vniversitate Yalensi professorem, qui in eis iu- 
dicandis, exponendis, recensendis, interpretandis 
Yalensi discipli P eximium osten- 
dit, Lzcvm Docrorem. 
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by DeW. H. Parker, in Philosophy. 25 
men are entered in the Quinquennial as 
of the Class of 1907, and 22 took their 
degrees at the midyear. 

Of the Bachelors of Science 20 gradu- 
ated cum laude and 2 magna cum laude. 

4 Doctors of Dentistry —F. A. Beck- 
ford, Howard Clapp, M. E. Peters, and 
J. D. Slack — took their degrees cum 
laude. 

The 20 M.D.’s who attained the de- 
gree cum laude were W. W. Barker, W. 
B. Bartlett, L. L. Bigelow, D. H. Boyd, 
H. G. Calder, L. D. Chapin, A. E. Dar- 
ling, Channing Frothingham, R. H. 
Goldthwaite, R. M. Green, C. R. Met- 
calf, C. G. Mixter, H. C. Pillsbury, E. P. 
Richardson, W. A. Sawyer, E. H. Spar- 
row, A. H. Stone, F. Van Nueys, and 
J. H. Young. 

33 LL.B.’s received their degree cum 
laude, viz.: W. H. Best, F. W. Bird, H. 
L. Brown, R. B. Dresser, D. R. Englar, 
Roger Ernst, A. L. Fish, Alan Fox, Fe- 
lix Frankfurter, F. B. Gerber, W. M. 
Jerome, E. R. Keedy, F. S. Kent, J. S. 
Lamson, M. M. Lemann, S. T. McCall, 
E. F. Merrill, P. L. Miller, R. N. Miller, 
T. L. E. Palmer, G. M. Peters, W. H. 
Pitkin, L. F. Schaub, G. A. Shurtleff, 
H. F. Stambaugh, P. C. Stanwood, C. 
M. Turell, J. P. Veazey, C. H. Walker, 
L. V. Walker, C. P. Warren, Roderick 
Wellman. 


ErnanvM ALLEN HitcHcock, mercatorem, mer- 
catorum collegiis praesidentem, olim reipublicae 
legatum ad imperium Russicum missum, iam vim1 
annos interioris administrationis secretarium, 
virum negotii gerendi potentem integrumque, 
ministrum publicum impavidum et amore patriae 
concitatum, Leavm DocTorEM. 

FREDERK VM ALTHOFF, universitatum Borussi- 
carum moderatorem verecundum, virum ingenio 
austero strenuoque, animo prudenti atque 
firmo, Germanorum in rebus academicis princi- 
pem, qui primus ut professores inter Germanas 
Americanasque universitates commutarentur 
operam naviter dedit, Leavm DocTrorgm. 
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DEGREES OUT OF COURSE. 


A.B. 

1873. J. C. Goodwin. 

1881. H. H. Benham, William Binney, D. B. 
Fay, 8. A. Johnson, C. F. Lummis, G. F. Morse, 
J. C. Morse, D. R. Slade. 

1883. C. H. Kip. 

1886. R. K. Longfellow. 

1892. C. H. Porter. 

1897. E. L. Sampson. 

1903. E. R. Perry, W. B. Rogers. 

1904. 8. M. Blatterman, E. J. Curley, T. F. 
Kerrigan, H. A. Meyer, L. G. Silver, Charles 
Vose, Jr. 

1905. H. F. Atherton, E. H. Ball, J. N. Braas- 
tad, H. C. Durrell, T. E. Forrest, R. B. Gring, 
B. D. Moore, J. T. Nichols, R. F. Palmer, C. W. 
Randall, J. O. Safford, G. H. Shedd, H. M. 
Wells. 

8.B. 

1873. Henry Walters. 

1903. H. W. Baker. 

1905. C. 8. Chace, N. C. Davis, C. P. Hazard, 
F. P. Moore, Bruno Newman, R. A. Pope, J. R. 
Stewart. 

A.M. 

1898. I. K. Phelps. 

1900. A. H. Winn. 


LL.B. 
1902 Clark. 
1904 . Mason, A. A. Thomas. 
1905 G. Carleton, A. G. Chaffee, A. §S. 
Hills, F. B. Merrill, C. A. Norwood, F. M. Saw- 
tell, Mark Winchester. 


. G. L. 

1903. M. A. Sullivan. 
. 1. 
ee 


FMemorial Hall Crercises, 


At 2.15 the band sounded “Assem- 
bly” and the Chief Marshal of the Alum- 
ni, E. W. Atkinson, ’81, called the roll 
of the Classes. He had the following 
staff: 


Aids: E. D. Brandegee, C. A. Coolidge, 
A. L. Mills, H. B. Howard, C. R. Sanger, G. M. 
Lane, E. H. Baker, W. H. Coolidge, W. R. 
Thayer, Edward Reynolds, James Otis, Alex- 
ander Harvey. 

Marshals: F. P. Fish, John Lowell, F. W. 
Thayer, F. H. Stone, Richard Trimble, W. Y. 
Peters, E. D. Hawkins, C. H. W. Foster, Howard 
Elliott, M. H. Morgan, F. M. Stone, T. C. Thacher, 
C. P. Curtis, Jr., R. 8. Codman, G. B. Morison, 
R. P. Perkins, J. T. Bullard, F. A. Delano, J. J. 
Storrow, W. R. Trask, S. H. Fessenden, Jr., 
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Stephen Chase, KE. D. Codman, William Endicott, 
Jr., J. 8. Russell, C. F. Adams, 2d, Copley 
Amory, T. 8. Hathaway, G. T. Keyes, T. W. 
Slocum, F. P. Cabot, J. A. Lowell, R. W. Atkin- 
son, Robert Saltonstall, L. A. Frothingham, 
Robert Homans, Louis Bacon, R. W. Emmons, 
2d, C. H. Mills, R. G. Wadsworth, J. D. Greene, 
R. H. Stevenson, Jr., J. H. Perkins, F. R. Swift, 
Robert Livermore, Henry Lyman. 


The procession marched through the 
Yard to Memorial Hall in the following 
formation: 

Two Aids 
The Band 
The Chief Marshal 
The President of the Association of the Alumni 
The President of the University 
The Fellows of the Corporation 
His Excellency, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth 
His Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor 
The Governor’s Military Staff 
The Sheriff of Middlesex 
The Sheriff of Suffolk 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees, not Graduates, 
and other Invited Guests 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their 
Classes 


The oldest graduate in line was C. H. 
Parker, ’35; Dr. E. E. Hale, 39, was 
another graduate of the thirties, and at 
their heels came two youngsters of °41, 
— Col. T. W. Higginson and Judge 
J. S. Keyes. 

At Memorial the arrangements of last 
year were followed. On the platform C. 
J. Bonaparte, ’71, acted as chairman, in 
place of the President of the Alumni As- 
sociation, J. H. Choate, ’52, detained by 
illness. Pres. Eliot sat on the chairman’s 
right, and Gov. Guild on his left. The 
other members of the Corporation, the 
invited guests, — including Secretary 
Hitchcock, Prof. Struve, who represented 
the German Minister of Education, 
Mayor Thurston of Cambridge, Mayor 
Fitzgerald of Boston, and W. A. Locke, 
’69, who led the singing. The exercises 
opened at 2.45. 
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PRESIDENT C. J. BONAPARTE, 771. 


In my early days, when I was at Har- 
vard, and even before I came, we used 
to study various branches of learning 
which may perhaps now be among those 
things that are in the sere and yellow. 
Among other things, we studied history, 
and in the course of the study of history 
I heard of a certain historical character, 
a doge of Genoa, probably he was a myth, 
and the story told of him was still more 
mythical, but nevertheless it answered 
for purposes of instruction. Being in the 
French capital he said that he was much 
astonished with everything he saw, and 
most of all with the fact that it was he 
who saw it. I am in somewhat the same 
position. I am not astonished so much 
as pleased to find myself here, but ex- 
tremely surprised and in a measure flat- 
tered at the office I here discharge. But 
these feelings are tempered with compas- 
sion for you when I remember that I 
must do the skeleton act in the niche re- 
served for one whose name hardly needs 
to be mentioned to have him understood 
by an audience of Harvard alumni. I 
need not say that I refer to Mr. Choate, 
whose illness alone mars the pleasure of 
this day. (Cheers for Choate.) 

Some time ago, many years ago in fact, 
a distinguished public character of my 
native city, having been called upon for 
a speech at a banquet, began by apolo- 
gizing to his audience for the unpre- 
pared character of his remarks, saying 
that he had been obliged to omit all pre- 
paration owing to the pressure of official 
and other duties. He then proceeded to 
make the unprepared remarks, which at 
first flowed with rather surprising volu- 
bility, but soon the stream began to en- 
counter dams and water-breaks, and 
gradually it faded away to a trickle, till 
at last his hand wandered into his coat- 
pocket and he drew forth not a handker- 
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chief, but a large mass of manuscript. I 
regret to say that the time which has 
elapsed between my notification of the 
misfortune which had befallen the Alum- 
ni Association and the honor which was 
awaiting myself and the present time 
has been sufficient for me to imitate him 
in no other respect than in the apology 
which he made. Therefore being unable 
to act on the principle whose advantages 
he illustrated, I will act on the other 
one, and say nothing myself except to tell 
those who come after me what we — I 
speaking for you — want to hear from 
them. 

And first of all, fellow alumni, we want 
to know all about Harvard. We want to 
know how the President of Harvard is 
conducting himself since I ceased to be 
in the Board of Overseers. I feel mis- 
givings on that point. I want to have 
them removed. We want to hear what 
new forms of wickedness have been dis- 
covered among the undergraduates in 
Harvard. I have had a comparatively 
small educational institution [Annapolis 
Naval Academy] on my own hands with- 
in the past few months, and have discov- 
ered lots of wickedness down there. 
And I shall have a very small opinion of 
Harvard if it cannot at least match that 
bunch. Then we want to hear if Har- 
vard has received any money since we 
last came together, and if it is tainted, 
and if so, what is the particular kind of 
taint. 

Digressing for just one moment, and 
breaking, as all speakers do, the promise 
I just made you to say nothing myself, 
let me remark that the very interesting 
discussion about tainted money which 
we have heard recently has always re- 
minded me of a story told of a quick- 
witted Irishman — the fact that he was an 
Irishman indicates sufficiently he ought 
to have been quick-witted, also that he 
was named Pat, and by great proba- 
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bility that he professed the same relig- 
ious faith that I do. Now on one occa- 
sion he stole a hen from his confessor, 
and shortly afterwards, having told the 
unsuspecting priest that he had stolen a 
hen, but not from whom, he informed 
him further that he had brought the fowl 
with him to give it to him, His Reverence. 
The priest was extremely indignant that 
he should be supposed capable of receiv- 
ing stolen goods, and thereupon Pat said: 
“But if I don’t give it to you, what shall 
I do with it?” “Why,” said his spirit- 
ual director, “give it back to the man 
from whom you took it.” Said Pat, “I 
just offered it to him and he has refused 
it.” Now if the community as represent- 
ed by its great works of enlightenment 
and beneficence refuses money which is 
handed to it, which is offered it, — I don’t 
say as a condition of absolution for sins 
in its acquisition, but offered to it freely, 
— isn’t it perhaps doing with its eyes 
open what this worthy clergyman did in 
ignorance? If this money does n’t be- 
long in honesty to the people who have 
it, and if there is no individual to whom 
in conscience they can give it back, ought 
not they to give it back to the commun- 
ity from which it was taken; and if the 
community does n’t take it, does n’t it 
act as Pat’s confessor did, with this im- 
portant difference, that he did n’t know 
what he was doing? However, that will 
be the only breach of faith of which I 
shall be guilty, at least until I can think 
of something else to say, and now, fel- 
low alumni, having stated that we wish 
first of all to know all we can know about 
Harvard, it is needless for me to add on 
whom we must call to tell us what we 
wish to know. We shall listen first to the 
President of the University. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT 


[responded in a speech which is printed 
on pp. 27-31 of this Magazine.] 
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PRESIDENT BONAPARTE. 


I had a suspicion to-day, even before 
seeing certain of these signs, that there 
had been a class which was graduated 
in 1881. I also recollected from the les- 
sons of my childhood that there was a 
commonwealth known as the state of 
Massachusetts. But since we have heard 
from the President of the University we 
begin, I think, all of us, to believe that 
we might hear with great benefit and also 
with great pleasure as Harvard men 
something on those two subjects. As 
good fortune befalls Harvard men when 
they deserve it, and sometimes when they 
don’t, we have with us one who can tell 
us, and he is in fact the proper person to 
tell us, what we wish to hear on both 
those two subjects. Therefore I ask you 
to hear how Massachusetts holds up her 
end, to quote, as I am always happy to 
quote, the words of the President, and 
also how the Class of 1881 holds up its 
end, from the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth. (Prolonged cheering for 


Guild.) 


GOVERNOR CURTIS GUILD, JR., ’81. 


Half an hour ago I was notified by 
our presiding officer that I was to have 
a divided duty, — that I was expected to 
respond not only for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, but also for the Class 
of 1881. It is always a difficult task to 
speak adequately for the Common- 
wealth; it is almost an impossible task 
to speak adequately for the Class of 1881. 
To be loaded with both those duties is a 
task before which not only Agamemnon 
himself, but each gat %y8pwv that went 
before him, if combined together, might 
well shrink. The other classes come back, 
Mr. President, to our Alma Mater with 
three times three for the old University, 
but ’81 comes back with “nine times 
nine.” You have mentioned the liberal 
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spirit of generosity that pervades the 
alumni to-day. It was a privilege for our 
class to do not only what was done last 
year, in giving our share to the general 
fund, but to contribute $4000 this year 
te the Shaler Fund, and $115,000 as our 
class contribution to the University, and 
we only hope that the classes that come 
after us will go ahead of us, as we went 
ahead of the classes that went before, in 
generosity to our Alma Mater. I want to 
tell you the feeling of love and affection 
for the University is increasing as the 
years go on. 

I wish I could tell you the incidents of 
this reunion. If there ever were any bar- 
riers among the members of our class, 
they were burned away by the fires of 
fraternal affection in this reunion and we 
have joined together as a band of bro- 
thers as never before in our class history. 
At our class graduation 123 sat down 
and dined together. Twenty-five years 
after, 146 come back from the uttermost 
parts of the earth and profess their loy- 
alty. 

It is not for a member of ’81 to descant 
at length upon the achievement of the 
different members. You have mentioned 
one in architecture. Doubtless others 
will occur to you in law, in medicine, in 
history, in literature, in finance, in insur- 
ance, in all the different fields of life, 
even to the statesmanship of our great 
cousin empire across the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Class of ’81 when we were in Col- 
lege contained few special geniuses, but 
its team work and general average, 
whether on the athletic teams or in 
scholarship, we were willing to com- 
pare with that of any other class that 
ever worked through the College. And 
so we ask you to judge us by the gen- 
eral level of achievement, and remem- 
ber that if we have won any laurels 
for the chaplet of Harvard, our great- 
est pride is that Harvard herself deems 
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those laurels worthy of her acceptance 
and association. 

But I have a pleasant official task be- 
fore me. 

In accordance with honored and ven- 
erable custom, it is my happy privilege 
to extend to Harvard’s guests the hearty 
welcome of Massachusetts and to the 
first university of America the congratu- 
lations and high acclaim of the Common- 
wealth, whose ideals are as the ideals of 
Harvard. As the antagonist of Herakles 
could only be destroyed by tearing him 
from his hold on the life and strength of 
his mother earth, so does the moral wel- 
fare of the state gain in strength and vir- 
ility at every point of contact with the 
education that maintains the ideal as 
well as the practical. 

The tendency of modern education is 
to develop the material, to fit a man to 
perform some special task so wonder- 
fully well that the winning of a share of 
the world’s goods shall follow as a mat- 
ter of course. The study of Aeschylus 
and of Milton, the reading of Von Ranke 
or of Bancroft, the consideration of Mar- 
cus Aurelius or of Locke, are finding less 
and less place in the high-pressure life of 
those whose mental energies are so de- 
sperately centred on producing the largest 
possible number in the shortest possible 
time of the best possible storage batter- 
ies, or power looms, or steam shovels, 
that their jaded mental processes, in ad- 
dition, are capable of assimilating little 
but highly seasoned sensations in the 
press or on the stage. 

It is worth while to hear again at Har- 
vard the noble lines of the ancient trage- 
dies of Hellas, to listen to the comment 
of the Chorus on the punishment of the 
powerful, “There is no protection in 
wealth to hide a man who has once in 
his insolence kicked against the great 
altar of Justice. . . . No one of the Gods 
listens to his prayers, but they destroy 
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the unjust man who has dwelt with deeds 
like these.” The classical education 
was weak, of course, in that the gradu- 
ate did not step at once from the training 
school to a remunerative profession, but 
unless patriotism is to make room for 
selfishness, unless civilization is to step 
aside for materialism, we shall think 
twice before we banish the old-fashioned 
curriculum altogether or dwarf it to the 
height of the grammar school. 

It is true that the modern education is 
more practical than the old. A perusal 
of the proceedings of the imperial diets 
under Maximilian is not necessary, of 
course, that the hand of a skilled surgeon 
may replace the hip joint of a crippled 
child. Wireless telegraphy was not 
evolved from a study of Sophocles or 
Terence. Nor was the discovery of sound 
waves based upon a Buddha-like medi- 
tation over the Panta rei ouden menei of 
the Greek metaphysician. Modern and 
progressive education must be technical 
and scientific education, but in a republic 
where every man is bound to consider, 
if he is a good citizen, the public weal as 
well as private profit, education is posi- 
tively harmful that makes no place for 
philosophy, for literature, or for history. 

We exult, and we have a right to exult, 
that boys from our technical training- 
schools step immediately into remuner- 
ative employment. We are proud, and 
we have a right to be proud, that Massa- 
chusetts institutions turn out the best 
mill superintendents, the best mechanical 
engineers, the best electricians, the best 
naval architects in the world. Yet, after 
all, what is life worth if the man who ex- 
ercises these functions is in every other 
mental process a shriveled paralytic? 
The garden of man’s mind was not whol- 
ly intended for turnips. There is a place 
for the hawthorn and the rose. 

It is well as a breadwinner to create 
an industry that will light the fires on the 
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hearths of a thousand homes, or, at least, 
fill the cupboard of one. It is well, also, 
as an American citizen, to have the 
broader knowledge. It is well to know 
that no nation of atheists ever endured. 
It is well to picture Chaucer’s scholar 
with no rich robes nor fiddlers at his 
meals, but with his book-shelf at his bed’s 
head, and every noble mind that ever 
lived for a household friend, a more use- 
ful man to his neighbors and a happier 
man to boot than the hypocrite in velvet 
who rode on the pilgrimage beside him. 
It is well to remember that though Fran- 
cis of France, deprived of the object of 
his ambition, wailed that all was lost but 
honor, that same monarch’s subject, 
Bayard, dying defeated in the hands of 
his enemies, has lived on in deathless 
fame to prove that, though honor lost is 
loss of everything, honor won is victory, 
though all else be lost. 

Not without reason did our fathers 
give first to study of the history and lit- 
erature of Greece and Rome, and later 
to what we call the liberal education, the 
name of the humanities. The inspir- 
ation that comes from communion with 
the lofty ideals of great men who have 
forgotten themselves in remembering 
humanity, the warnings for the future of 
this republic in the records of the repub- 
lics that are gone, the buttress that his- 
tory adds to revelation: surely these 
things and such as these are worth ac- 
quiring. 

If it is well in war that the American 
soldier is something more than a mere 
cog in a military machine, is it not well 
in peace that the American citizen should 
be something more than a mere cog in 
an industrial machine? 

A nation’s wealth may depend on its 
chemists, its engineers, its electricians, 
and its architects. A nation’s existence 
depends on its men. Breadth as well as 
depth of reading makes character, and 
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though skill may erect the superstructure. 
character, not skill, is the corner-stone 
on which a republic rests. The skilled 
machinist, who is nothing more, may be 
a burglar. The skilled chemist, who is 
nothing more, may be a counterfeiter. 
The skilled accountant, who is nothing 
more, may be an embezzler. It is a poor 
education that supplies only artisans for 
industry and forgets that the world needs 
eitizens for civilization. 

Mr. Charles Schwab tells us that the 
study of music and history and the rest 
is a mere waste of time. Salaries of five 
or six figures are not to be won by it. I 
better like the remark of a friend of mine 
who earns his living as a letter-carrier, 
whose spare coins are carefully saved 
that his boy may have four years at Har- 
vard. “Not,” as he said to me, “be- 
cause I think a Harvard education will 
make him a money-getter, but because 
I think it will make him a man.” 


PRESIDENT BONAPARTE. 


While the speech of Gov. Guild has 
many of the characteristics of a benedic- 
tion, it was not intended to serve as such. 
Heis merely going to address the over- 
flow meeting of those alumni who were 
unable to enter this hall. 

Before introducing the next speaker, I 
wish to ask the Chief Marshal to restrain 
a little of the enthusiasm which has bub- 
bled over so high. Cheers are first-rate 
things in their way, and they, like many 
other things, are a Harvard institution, 
but they take time, and time is to some 
extent of the essence of this contract. 
Some time since I ceased to have an op- 
portunity to make myself more or less of 
an obstruction and impediment in the 
government of Harvard University. I 
found myself able to fulfil in a humble 
way the same function in the govern- 
ment of a somewhat larger institution. 
You who have acted on the Governor’s 
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excellent advice of studying history, to 
which I made, myself, some reference, 
may perhaps know that in the Venetian 
Republic there was a very reprehensible 
body, or at least a body which did many 
reprehensible things, known as the Coun- 
cil of Ten, and you may not perhaps have 
realized that for a considerable time past, 
or at all events for the past year, a Coun- 
cil of Ten has been sitting in Washing- 
ton twice a week engaged also in most 
nefarious practices, of which I could give, 
if it accorded with the rules of the insti- 
tution, inside information. It is true that 
one member of those ten, for I presume 
you have guessed by this time I am al- 
luding to the President of the United 
States and the nine members of his Cab- 
inet, — it is true that one member of those 
ten is able to do a good deal more mis- 
chief than the other nine, but they do 
what they can, and that is all you can 
ask of anybody. Now some little time 
since, the vigilant eye of a statesman, 
whom I will not mention, discovered, 
and his clarion voice announced, that 
three members of this body ought to be 
impeached. That was no news. He had 
only excited a mild feeling of envy in 
the others who were left out, but to one 
of these things he added an announce- 
ment that seemed so incredible as to ex- 
cite general surprise and doubt. Namely, 
he said that while the three ought to be 
punished for the trifling details of vio- 
lating the constitution and so on, one of 
those three was an honest man. Fellow 
alumni, I now introduce to you the cabi- 
net officer who is declared by his enemies 
to be also an honest man, and I show you 
that lusus naturae in the shape of Hon. 
E. A. Hitchcock, the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


SECRETARY HITCHCOCK. 


I have no other purpose in the few 
words I am to say to you than to thank 
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the President and Fellows for the great 
honor they have this day conferred upon 
me. To have been welcomed into this 
company of scholars in such gracious 
words as the President has been good 
enough to address to me will be one of 
the things in my life which I shall always 
treasure. As one who has endeavored in 
a straightforward way to deal with the 
problems of administration in one of the 
large departments of the government 
for over seven years past, I may perhaps 
be permitted to make a few statements 
concerning that experience. 

It is properly asserted and claimed for 
our country that it is “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” but 
while it is historically true that it is the 
home of the physically brave, it is a qués- 
tion in my mind whether it is not too 
much the land of the free, and too little 
the land of the morally brave. In other 
words, whether or not, in various direc- 
tions, license has taken the place of lib- 
erty, and corruption has run riot at the 


expense of patriotism. Liberty under 
lawful restrictions is one thing; greed 
and illegal license is quite another; and 
the latter may be properly attributed, in 


the first instance, to machine bossism 
and the selfish personality of the modern 
politician who recognizes no authority 
but that of the henchman to whom he is 
indebted for his official position. 

No government can be maintained 
and administered without organization, 
nor, as is universally admitted, without 
political organization or party control, 
but such control may be, on the one 
hand, “wise, prudent, judicious, and sa- 
gacious,” and, on the other, “artful and 
cunning,” or, as Shakespeare makes one 
of his characters say, “I have been pol- 
itic with my friend, smooth with my ene- 
my.” 

It is the smooth and machine-ridden 
legislator whose conscience has been 
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cauterized by the appeals and demands 
of his supporters, upon whom responsi- 
bility for wrong-doing must rest. It is the 
vote of such legislators which, in large 
measure, governs the passage, amend- 
ment, or repeal of legislation that en- 
courages or prohibits iniquitous enact- 
ments such as, at this very moment, re- 
main upon the statute-books in spite of 
my earnest appeal, year after year, to 
have them modified, amended, or re- 
pealed, because of the unmistakable op- 
portunity and inducement they offer the 
pension shark and the horde of uncon- 
scionable grafters whose business it has 
been, and still is, to rob the government 
of the public domain, and to deliber- 
ately violate the law passed twenty years 
ago to protect the home-builder who has 
been excluded, by the erection of illegal 
fences, from settlement upon hundreds 
of thousands of acres, which, except for 
such action, would have long ago filled 
certain Western States with an intelli- 
gent, thrifty, law-abiding, desirable pop- 
ulation. 

While this is not the time nor 
place to indulge in any long statement of 
the experiences of the Department of the 
Interior, which have suggested the fore- 
going remarks, it may not be out of place 
for me very briefly to review the action of 
the Department in its effort to enforce 
respect for, and obedience to, laws as 
they appear in the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

About four years ago, a special agent 
of the Land Office forwarded a report 
inclosing the confession of one guilty 
man, who, as is usual in such cases, com- 
plaining of the unequal divide of the 
spoils, exposed the action of three other 
confederates who had, for years, system- 
atically and illegally acquired posses- 
sion of hundreds of thousands of acres 
of the public domain through instrumen- 
talities and agencies which were abso- 
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lutely corrupt. This confession occa- 
sioned the immediate and enforced re- 
tirement of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office and a prompt in- 
vestigation which developed fraudulent 
land transactions in many of the North- 
western and Pacific Coast States, and 
more particularly in Oregon and the 
Southwestern States and Territories. 
These investigations involved the arrest, 
indictment, and conviction of over 600 
individuals in over 20 of the states and 
territories, including, among the num- 
ber, some who had hitherto stood high 
in the communities in which they resided, 
numbering among them representative 
officials of high rank, United States at- 
torneys, registers and receivers, com- 
missioners, and a horde of allies who were 
found guilty of forgery, perjury, and nu- 
merous other crimes against which the 
law, even with its many loopholes, makes 
specific provision. 

It was also found that a specific law, 
enacted over 20 years ago, prohibiting 
the fencing of the public domain under 
heavy penalties, had been wilfully and 
deliberately violated to the extent of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, and under 
this law, arrests, indictments, and con- 
victions have been obtained, but, I regret 
to say, with sentences, in some instances, 
wholly inadequate to the crime com- 
mitted. 

In prosecuting the investigation re- 
ferred to above, the Department has met 
with many delays and distinct opposi- 
tion, but its instructions to its represent- 
atives have been to proceed without fear 
or favor, regardless of position and influ- 
ence, be it high or low, and it is a source 
of great satisfaction to believe that the 
progress made will not be without lasting 
advantage. It has been demonstrated 
that the reform element of the whole 
country is in entire sympathy with the 
movement which has proven that the 
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law, properly enforced, is no respecter of 
persons, and brings to the judgment bar 
the senator and member of Congress, as 
well as the cunning grafter and the reck- 
less cowboy. 

Many obstacles have been encountered 
the details of which it is unnecessary to 
discuss, but without the invaluable and 
ever-ready assistance of our colleagues 
of the Department of Justice, and above 
all else without the inspiration, example, 
and support, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, of that famous son of 
Harvard, —the President of the United 
States, — but little progress would have 
been made. 


PRESIDENT BONAPARTE. 


Before I was notified I was to come 
here I had a conversation with my very 
efficient assistant secretary, who had told 
me he wished to be absent just about this 
time because he said he wished to see the 
Harvard-Yale boat-race. He is, I regret 
to say, a graduate of Yale, and in a con- 
versation on the subject of the boat-race 
he said, “In my day we were always 
whipped.” I said, “I had no idea you 
were so old.” That institution which was 
responsible for him, and which is also re- 
sponsible for many other things which we 
do not always mention, because, as was 
stated by a certain clergyman of that 
race to which reference was made in one 
of the parts this morning, as a reason for 
not giving moral exhortations on the sub- 
ject of chicken-stealing, he found that a 
reference to that subject caused a cold- 
ness over the congregation; and some- 
times a reference to Yale in certain con- 
nections causes a coldness over a Har- 
vard audience. But we have with us on 
this occasion a representative, we were 
told at Harvard, a representative of all 
that was best in the scholarship of Yale. 
I don’t know whether that means that he 
is also a representative of all that is worst 
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in the disposition of Yale to get ahead, 
but on the chance that he may be able to 
speak on both subjects, I ask you to listen 
to Prof. Thomas Day Seymour, to-day 
made a Harvard man. 


PROFESSOR SEYMOUR. 

I have received this day the highest 
professional honor which can happen to 
any scholar or teacher of Yale, and you 
cannot wonder that I am moved at this. 
Lawyers, physicians, architects, engin- 
eers may find appreciation of their work 
in the number and quality of their clients, 
their patients, and their commissions, 
but a teacher and scholar at Yale has no 
other such appreciation of his life and 
work as the honor which I have this day 
received. Thirty-six years ago at the 
same Yale Commencement, President 
Woolsey conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Laws on President Eliot and the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts upon myself. 
My classmates at that time congratulated 
me on being a classmate of President 
Eliot. Since that time this country has 
entered the great community of nations 
and gone to the front, but the progress 
which this country has made in all ma- 
terial matters has not passed that which 
this country has made in the advance of 
the standard and equipment for educa- 
tion and for scholarship; and for this 
advance credit is due to no one institu- 
tion and to no man more than to Har- 
vard College, and to its distinguished 
head. Therefore, you cannot wonder 
that I am pleased to be numbered in this 
company. When I went to Germany 
36 years ago, immediately after receiving 
my first degree, I think the German schol- 
ars and German teachers were very little 
interested in the education and scholar- 
ship of this country, little more than that 
of the Sandwich Islands. They were 
hardly ready to admit we had any scholars 
in this country, — except a few who had 
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received their education in Germany, — 
but now I am sure that the educators 
and scholars of Germany give full credit 
to us for what has been done, and a large 
share of that credit belongs to our dis- 
tinguished President of Harvard. As for 
myself, I received this honor to-day as a 
token of very kindly courtesy toward 
your sister institution. A most honored 
son of Harvard has founded a lecture- 
ship to provide for a better acquaintance 
between the two institutions, and so for 
better feeling between Harvard and Yale; 
but as for myself, I can say that for more 
than a quarter of a century my closest 
professional, classical, philological asso- 
ciations have been with Harvard, and that 
from the scholars of no other institution 
have I received so much stimulus and so 
much aid and comfort, and my only hope 
for the relations of the two institutions 
is that they may be as close and friendly 
as my own with those scholars of Har- 
vard. 


PRESIDENT BONAPARTE 

[next introduced Prof. Struve, the re- 
presentative of the German Minister of 
Education, who spoke briefly in Ger- 
man. Then the Chairman continued:] 

I mentioned some time since that a 
class was graduated here in 1881, but 
there was also a class graduated in 1856. 
And that fact has become apparent be- 
fore this day in various ways which have 
left very little doubt as to the existence 
of the class in question. Now I know 
that you would like to hear on this day 
another speech in some foreign lan- 
guage. Something perhaps in French or 
Spanish. It would be only fair. But we 
cannot afford to forget that the American 
nation is a nation of English speech, and 
that one of the duties of Harvard is to 
teach young Americans to write, speak, 
and think in English, and I ask you now 
to listen to one who has been in the habit 
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of writing, speaking, and thinking in 
English, and very much to a purpose. I 
introduce Hon. Charles Francis Adams. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 56. 


As I rise to respond for the Class of 
1856, a vague recollection comes over 
me of a conversation — one of many — 
had quite a number of years ago, with 
President Eliot, in which we discussed 
Commencement dinner oratory. Possi- 
bly we were arranging an after-dinner 
program. However that may have been, 
my recollection is that I referred to re- 
presentatives of the two classes, that 
which had graduated 25 years before and 
that which graduated 50 before, as being 
always called upon. As to the former, the 
class of 25 years before, the President 
— we were then both of us considerably 
younger than we now are — readily as- 
sented; but to the latter, or half-century 
representative, his denial was distinct. 
That, he said, had, it was true, been tried; 
but, by general consent, it was aban- 
doned, — the utterances in response hav- 
ing been found to be of a nature, if I re- 
member his language correctly, “alto- 
gether too lugubrious.” Until within 
the last few days I had hoped and be- 
lieved this salutary understanding still 
obtained; but, about a week ago, I was 
notified by representatives of my class 
that I was conscripted for this occasion. 
In response, I am here and now on my 
feet. 

Not only, however, does President 
Eliot’s observation recur to me, but also 
a familiar quotation from Burns, which 
I will not repeat, as to the desirability at 
times of seeing ourselves as we are seen 
by others. It is now the turn of those re- 
maining of the Class of 1856 to figure as 
“venerable men;” and we may as well 
realize that we look, in the eyes of those 
who graduate to-day, very much as the 
members of the Class of 1806 appeared 
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in our eyes when, in that old wooden 
church building still standing before the 
College gate and opposite Harvard Hall, 
we walked up the aisle that July day to 
receive our diplomas from President 
James Walker. I must confess it does 
carry us a good way back. President 
Walker himself then seemed to me a 
pretty old gentleman; and he resigned 
because of growing infirmities four years 
later; but, when I took my degree from 
his hands, his class lacked eight years 
yet of the 50th mile-post. Turning back 
in the pages of the Quinquennial to the 
Class of 1806, I find that, graduating 42 in 
number, 16 of the 42 were still alive in 
1856; the names of those 16 I then 
scanned curiously for that of some one I 
remembered. One such I found, and my 
spirits rose at once. It was Jacob Bige- 
low; and if we of ’56 only look and feel 
and think, and appear to others as Jacob 
Bigelow looked and felt and thought and 
appeared as he passed the 50th milestone 
we have no ground for either lugubrious- 
ness or discontent. Strong of body, act- 
ive in mind, clear of vision, keen of wit, 
Jacob Bigelow was in 1856 still a man in 
middle life. Not for nearly another quar- 
ter of a century did the asterisk appear 
against his name; with one exception, 
then the last survivor of his class. 

Again, I frankly confess I would very 
much like to think that 50 years hence 
some member of the class which took its 
degrees to-day could say at the Com- 
mencement dinner of 1956 what I can 
now say of Jacob Bigelow. I knew him 
well; and I can soberly assert he was one 
of the very few really great men it has 
been given me to know at all. A keen 
observer, of robust mind and shrewd na- 
tive wit, Dr. Jacob Bigelow was a genu- 
ine product of New England, — he fla- 
vored of the soil; he was as much to 
our Massachusetts manner born as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, whom in mental make-up 
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he to my mind strongly resembled. Ex- 
cept among members of his own profes- 
sion the name of Jacob Bigelow is now 
scarcely known; and yet I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that to him can be paid the 
greatest tribute possible to be paid to any 
man, — the tribute that, through him 
and by him, the calling to which he de- 
voted his life was appreciably elevated 
and improved. The originator of dis- 
tinctly new theories of disease and its 
treatment, he left the profession of medi- 
cine other and better and wiser than he 
found it. 

So much for the class of 50 years syne, 
when that to which I belonged received 
its degrees. And my last remark in con- 
nection with Jacob Bigelow leads at once 
to my real topic. Of those who gradu- 
ated a century ago four in each ten were 
alive after 50 years; foretold on the same 
basis, of those who graduate to-day a 
hundred will be in position to take part 
in the Commencement exercises of 1956. 
It is to them I propose to address myself, 
speaking as Jacob Bigelow might have 
spoken to us. In 1806 Harvard was Har- 
vard College still. The University was in 
its earliest infancy. The Divinity School 
did not exist; the Law School had not 
yet come into being; the Scientific School 
was a dream; the Medical School, less 
than 20 years old, numbered but a dozen 
students. All told, of students the cata- 
logue boasted some 160 names only. 
During the next half-century that num- 
ber had increased to 670; the University 
endowment meanwhile had swollen from 
a few hundreds of thousands to nearly 
$2,000,000, — I deal in round numbers 
only, and cannot stop to enter into detail. 
Standing then on the threshold of the 
second half of the century which began 
in 1806, I can well imagine Jacob Bige- 
low forecasting the growth and needs of 
Harvard; but however large his forecast, 
I cannot imagine it would have equaled 
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the reality. Since 1856 the Schools have 
multiplied; the 670 students have be- 
come 4000; the endowment has increas- 
ed from two millions to twenty millions. 
And yet, when he contemplated these 
results so far exceeding all possible ex- 
pectation, what would not have been the 
surprise of Jacob Bigelow on learning 
that, in spite of this increase, the Univer- 
sity was poorer than ever before, — its 
needs had never been so great! Such is 
the fact. 

There is, I admit, a certain fitness in 
my to-day representing the class of 50 
years ago; for it so chances that during 
close upon half of the period — to be 
exact since 1882—TI have also been a 
member of the Board of Overseers, the 
only one of my class who has ever served 
in that capacity. As an Overseer also, 
I have long been chairman of that Com- 
mittee of the Board whose duty it is to 
receive, consider, and digest the reports 
of the many visiting committees. Con- 
sisting, as those reports do, of one long 
and somewhat varied, and yet withal ex- 
tremely monotonous cry for aid and ad- 
ditional means to do the work in hand to 
be done, the study of them has led me 
from time to time to make rough estimates 
of the additional endowment the Uni- 
versity now needs to enable it to meet its 
requirements. The result has been some- 
what startling; perhaps I shall.be deem- 
ed indiscreet for publishing it. So doing 
might, some will argue, discourage giv- 
ing. I do not think so; at any rate I pro- 
pose to blurt the thing out. Best face 
facts; I have never found concealments 
advantageous. In plain language, then, 
the University to-day wants twenty mil- 
lion dollars. It stands in pressing need of 
twice its present endowment. In other 
words, to enlarge and renew its plant, to 
pay a fair living wage, and adequately 
meet the increased and differentiated de- 
mands made upon it, the sum I have 
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named in fresh money would not, if judi- 
ciously and carefully expended during 
the next ten years, more than suffice. 
The amount named seems considerable, 
— there are those who may regard it as 
staggering. Perhaps it is; and yet, dur- 
ing these same next ten years, this coun- 
try will expend for the construction of 
the Panama Canal sevenfold that sum, 
and on its war budget some 150 times as 
much, — say three billion dollars. In 
view of such an outgo, what Harvard 
needs is, I submit, a mere beggarly pit- 
tance. 

The Class of 1856 thus tells the Class 
of 1906 what the University calls for. 
Let to-day’s graduates give heed. What 
it calls for, what it will call for all through 
the coming 50 years, is a 20th century 
John Harvard. And, largely representa- 
tive of money-bags, the John Harvard 
of the 20th century must be a man quite 
different from the John Harvard of the 
17th century. More material, perhaps, 
he will be not less large-minded; quite 
as true; more far-seeing. He is greatly 
to be hoped for. 

And now let me close with a confes- 
sion, — not without interest; and, per- 
haps, to be pondered well by some gradu- 
ate of to-day holding the position to- 
wards me which I held towards Jacob 
Bigelow. I have said of Jacob Bigelow 
that in life he accomplished the greatest 
feat given any man to accomplish, in that 
he left his chosen calling other and better 
than he found it, — elevated through 
him. So now, looking back over these 
50 years, — its victories and its defeats, 
its accomplishments and its failures to 
accomplish, I have of late often thought 
how I would have had it go could I have 
shaped events in my own case so as now 
to please me most. As the shadows grow 
long, the forms things assume are very 
different from those once imagined. The 
dreams of ambition are transformed. It 
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so chances I have had to do with varied 
callings; but now, looking back, I find I 
would not have greatly cared for supreme 
professional success, to have been a great 
physician, or divine, or judge. I served 
in the army once; but military rank and 
fame now seem to me a little empty. As 
to politics, it is a game; art, science, lit- 
erature, — we know how fashions change! 
None of the prizes to be won in those 
fields now tempt me greatly; nor do I 
feel much regret at my failure to win 
them. What I now find I would really 
have liked is something quite different. 
I would like to have accumulated — 
and ample and frequent opportunity for 
so doing was offered me — one of those 
vast fortunes of the present day rising 
up into the tens and scores of millions, — 
what is vulgarly known as “money to 
burn.” But I do not want it for myself, 
—for my personal needs I have all I 
crave, and for my children I know with- 
out being reminded of the fact that ex- 
cessive wealth is a curse. What I would 
now like the surplus tens of millions for 
would be, to give them to Harvard. 
Could I then at this moment — and I 
say it reflectively — select for myself 
the result of the life I have lived which I 
would most desire, it would be to find 
myself in position to use my remaining 
years in perfecting, and developing to an 
equality with all modern requirements, 
the institution John Harvard founded, 
— I would like to be the 19th century 
John Harvard, — the John-Harvard-of- 
the-Money-Bags, if you will. I would 
rather be that than be historian or gen- 
eral or president. 

So, as the Jacob Bigelow of the Class 
of 1806 died leaving his profession, 
through his individual contribution to 
it, other and better than it was, could the 
wish of my heart now be gratified it 
would be that I might chant my own 
nunc dimittis, feeling that through me 
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and by me, though in the name of the 
Class of 1856, the University had been 
amply endowed to go on and develop 
that great work towards man’s elevation, 
in comparison with which inter-oceanic 
canals and the outcome of war-budgets 
are mere dross and incidents. 

Perhaps some member of the Class of 
1906 may profit by this confession of one 
who to-day speaks for the classes of 1806 
and of 1856. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


I want in the first place to indorse Mr. 
Adams’s sentiments. They were wholly 
admirable. I will indorse also his figures ; 
only we don’t really think it necessary 
that the twenty millions come all at once. 
And further, we don’t insist that they 
shall come from one man. We should 
like it better if they came from all of you. 


MR. ADAMS. 


I presume you would take it if it came 
from one man. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

We would. There is another thing, 
gentlemen, I want to say. There is a little 
girl in Cambridge, very bright, though 
not over-studious, perhaps, who told 
her father, who is a scholar and an ad- 
mirable writer, that she did n’t like to 
study American history. He was much 
surprised, and asked her why. Because, 
said she, American history is all cluttered 
up with Adamses. Let me add, brethren, 
that the history of Harvard University is 
all cluttered up with Adamses. No one 
of the great line has rendered more 
service to the University than the repre- 
sentative of the Class of 1856. I don’t 
agree with many of the things he says 
about the University, particularly the 
things he said a fortnight ago at Colum- 
bia. But he has been an extraordinarily 
serviceable member of the Board of 
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Overseers, as his father was before him; 
and his grandfather was professor in 
Harvard University, Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, before his pub- 
lic career began. It was during a long 
debate in the Board of Overseers that his 
father rendered an immense service to 
the University. When the adoption of 
new rules concerning the Medical School 
was under consideration, he testified in 
the Board at the end of a debate which 
had covered three days, that he thought 
the Harvard Medical School needed very 
much to be reformed, because he in his 
town of Quincy had known one recent 
graduate of the Harvard Medical School 
to kill three men in succession through 
ignorance of the right dose of opium. 
That was an epoch, gentlemen, in the 
history of the Harvard Medical School. 
I say with perfect accuracy, gentlemen, 
that the history of Harvard University 
is all cluttered up with Adamses. 


MR. ADAMS. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say that that 
is the twenty-sixth time that cluttered-up 
thing has been told. I now wish to stamp 
it as a chestnut and give due notice it is 
not to be shot at me any more. 


PRESIDENT BONAPARTE. 

I think that so long as the list of alumni 
of Harvard College is cluttered up in the 
manner which aroused the displeasure 
of the young lady referred to with respect 
to American history, Harvard University 
will continue to do good to the American 
nation, even if it has not got that twenty 
million which I should like to see it re- 
ceive, but for which I think it will have 
to wait a little. It sometimes does no 
harm to wait for a good thing. You enjoy 
it all the more when you get it, and by 
that time you are also able to find out 
how much more you want. 

Now the final speaker on the program 
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which was furnished me for this after- 
noon is one who was honored to-day with 
special reference to his scholarship and 
his services in connection with ethics. I 
have always been a little distrustful of 
the study of ethics as a science, especially 
since I heard of the experience of one of 
my friends who attended a meeting which 
was designed to promote ethical culture, 
and while he was at the meeting one of 
the ethical culturists, or one of those un- 
der the cultural treatment, stole his over- 
coat. But the subject is one which is not 
wholly devoid of suggestiveness, and I 
shall therefore ask Prof. Palmer to ex- 
plain to you its true significance and say 
anything else he wishes on the subject of 
the science I have made aspersions on. 


PROFESSOR G. H. PALMER, ’64. 

Through you I may thank the Uni- 
versity for its surprising and dispropor- 
tionate honor conferred upon me to-day. 
I should like to tell you of the extreme 
happiness that comes to a professor. It 
seems to me it is one of the most delight- 
ful callings to which a man may turn, 
and I should like to explain it to you in 
detail, but the hour is already past for 
our closing. It is no time for a speech, 
yet I cannot leave, and I think you would 
not be willing to leave, without the men- 
tion of three beloved names who are 
henceforth to be but memories, Peirce, 
Paine, Shaler. The year has been one 
unexampled in loss. Our President has 
rightly recounted to you all the great 
gains. These are severe offsetting losses, 
and yet in the career of these men I think 
we must see a type set to which professors 
hereafter should conform. 

It is often remarked that there is some- 
thing injurious in a university atmo- 
sphere. There is a kind of intellectual 
terrorism there, for every one of us knows 
that at our elbow is somebody who un- 
derstands a little more about any subject 
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of which we treat than we ourselves do. ' 
That is not an atmosphere favorable for 
creative work; not an atmosphere favor- 
able, it would seem, for originality. Now 
I think the career of these three men 
ought to be a mighty encouragement 
to all those who are pressing up into 
the glorious ranks of professors. These 
three men were men of width. While 
admirable specialists in their field, they 
were men who looked far and wide and 
honored that field out of gains brought 
from every side. They were men of the 
world. Further than this, they were men 
who dared to express what they loved. 
They had eager interests, and those in- 
terests they were not ashamed of, and by 
directly moving forward along uncon- 
ventional lines they have enriched this 
University, enriched the lives of hun- 
dreds of youths; in short, these men 
showed originality, and originality pays. 
It was because of their intrepidity in tak- 
ing lines of scholarship that were un- 
usual that they were carried to their high 
endings. In their departure, therefore, 
they have left a type and stimulus to all 
young men who are pressing on into these 
ranks. 


PRESIDENT BONAPARTE. 


One remaining function is that we 
should all join in singing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 


Overflow Meeting. 


While the regular exercises of the 
Alumni Association were taking place in 
Memorial Hall about 250 graduates met 
in the New Lecture Hall for the over- 
flow meeting. W. C. Boyden, ’86, of 
Chicago, ex-president of the Harvard 
Club of Chicago and of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, presided. In calling 
the meeting to order he said: 

“‘T want to tell you what the Associ- 
ated Harvard Clubs of the district west 
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of the Alleghanies have been doing. 
Ten years ago we had a meeting at In- 
dianapolis and we have had annual meet- 
ings ever since and have met with in- 
creasing success. Last month occurred 
our meeting, and 350 of the substantial 
business men of the section traveled 
an average of 500 miles each to be pre- 
sent in Chicago, and we then had the 
pleasure of welcoming a delegation head- 
ed by Mr. Higginson and Dean Briggs 
from Boston. Inasmuch as most of 
the governing boards are chosen from 
Boston and Cambridge men, Harvard 
might almost be called a local institution. 
We alumni from far away think other- 
wise, but if Harvard is to be governed by 
a locality I know of no other locality in 
the world that I should prefer to govern 
it. Harvard ought to be national in its 
influence and representation, and that 
depends upon the alumni living far away, 
for it has been our experience that when 
we nominated an Overseer Boston cheer- 
fully elected him.” 

J. D. Greene, ’96, secretary of the 
Corporation, was the official representa- 
tive of the University at the overflow 
meeting. He said: “ This year there has 
been a generous outflow of money for the 
University, and I take pleasure in an- 
nouncing to you that graduates have 
contributed $1,801,539.89 during the 
year to the productive funds of the Uni- 
versity, and that $88,116.09 has been re- 
ceived for immediate use, making a total 
of $1,889,655.98. This sum does not in- 
clude the more than $113,000 that the 
Class of ’81 gives to the University to be 
used as the Corporation sees fit. That 
gift is entirely unrestricted. Nor does it 
include $60,000 offered to and accepted 
by the city of Boston to build an ap- 
proach to the Medical School.” 

T. W. Slocum, ’90, secretary of the 
Harvard Club of New York City, op- 
posed the proposition to reduce to three 
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years the course for the A.B., because 
such a step would cut down the joy of 
College life just twenty-five per cent. 
“Suppose you do waste a year at Col- 
lege,” said he; “it is the best possible 
place to waste a year in.” 

H. M. Williams, ’85, of Cambridge, 
was the last speaker. He is a member of 
the executive committee of the Alumni 
Association and to his efforts are due 
to a considerable degree the changes re- 
cently made in the constitution of that 
Association. He gave an outline of the 
amendments to the constitution. 


Election of @verseers. 


The result of the ballot on Commence- 
ment was as follows, the first five can- 


didates being elected: 

Com’t Postal 

vote. vote. 

1. G. B. Shattuck, ’63, 862 2153 
2. J. T. Mitchell, ’55, 785 2273 
3. F. P. Fish, '75, 668 1331 
4. Simon Newcomb, s 58, 579 1301 
5. A. A. Lawrence, ’70, 533 1048 
6. J. A. Lowell,’91, 527 594 
7. Carleton Sprague, ’81, 437 749 
8. W. C. Baylies, ’84, 376 568 
9. Frederic Dodge, ’67, 373 578 
10. C. D. Dickey, ’82, 347 531 
Total vote, 1175 2799 


The highest votes cast last year were 
2119 (postal) and 1051 (Commencement) 
for Prof. C. E. Norton. Of the Overseers 
elected Dr. Shattuck has served 15 years 
and Judge Mitchell one year. 


Meetings. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting on Commence- 
ment of the Alumni Association of Har- 
vard College the following officers were 
elected: Pres., J. C. Gray, ’59, Boston; 
vice-presidents, C. J. Bonaparte, ’71, Bal- 
timore; A. G. Fox, ’69, New York; Wil- 
liam Lawrence, 71, Cambridge; sec., 
Stephen Chase, ’86, Dedham; treas., 
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Albert Thorndike, ’81, Weston; di- 
rectors — from Greater Boston: Moses 
Williams, ’68, Brookline; I. T. Burr, 
79, Milton; H. M. Williams, ’85, Cam- 
bridge; A. J. Garceau, ’91, Dedham; G. 
R. Fearing, Jr., 98, Westwood; from the 
Harvard Clubs of New England: Na- 
than Clifford, ’90, Portland; from the 
Harvard Club of New York, T. W. 
Slocum, ’90; from the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs outside of New York, G. D. 
Markham, ’81, St. Louis; Frederic A. 
Delano, ’85, Chicago. 

The amendment to the constitution, 
admitting to membership in the Associa- 
tion graduates of the Lawrence Scientific 
School and holders of degrees of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
was adopted. The other proposed 
changes, as set forth in the circular 
printed in the June Magazine, were also 
adopted. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The 10th consecutive Alumni Day was 
held at the Dental School building, 
North Grove St., Boston, on Monday 
morning, June 23, 1906, at 9 o’clock, 
with 200 persons in attendance. The 
exhibition of the work of the Junior 
and Senior classes was given, and the 
practical work of the Freshman year 
was also included, all of which occu- 
pied the forenoon. 

At 11.80 o’clock Pres. Stanley called 
the members to order in lecture-room A, 
and introduced Prof. H. C. Ernst, of the 
Medical School, who gave an illustrated 
lecture on the subject of “Ultra Violet 
Photomicrography.” It was unusually 
interesting. The use of lantern slides, 
and other objects of interest, were thrown 
upon the screen by aid of the new re- 
flectoscope, recently purchased by the 
School. By its use an object or picture 
or print, etc., may be readily exhibited 
upon the screen without use of slides. 
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The reception committee for Alumni 
Day was composed of the following: C. 
E. Stevens, d ’05, chairman, L. M. S. 
Miner, d 04, W. H. Baker, d ’06, A. S. 
Crowley, d ’06, F. S. Woods, d’06; reg- 
istrar, W. A. Davis, d ’01. 

The afternoon was left for the mem- 
bers to enjoy according to individual in- 
clination. 

Promptly at 5 p. M., the 35th annual 
banquet was held at Young’s Hotel, Bos- 
ton, with 141 members and guests pre- 
sent. Gathered around the banquet 
table all joined in opening the pro- 
ceedings with the usual singing of 
“Fair Harvard” to the accompaniment 
of an orchestra of five instruments. 
When cigars were passed and the 
smoke began to curl, Pres. Stanley, d 
*84, opened the postprandial exercises 
by declaring that he did not regard with 
favor the plan to require an A.B. degree 
as necessary for entrance at any future 
time to the Harvard Dental School. He 
thought it would be a most serious mis- 
take to erect a barrier that would elimi- 
nate absolutely some of the best material 
which could adorn any profession. The 
present requirements he thought suffi- 
cient and enough for discrimination. 

Dean E. H. Smith, d’74, who was then 
presented, said that as the requirements 
for admittance to the School had been 
raised, the classes were being halved, but 
that this year, despite the greater require- 
ments exacted, there were twice the num- 
ber taking entrance examinations that 
took them last year. He said that the 
ideal man for entrance to the School 
would be the possessor of an A.B. degree 
if he had also elected generously along 
the lines of natural sciences which are 
planned to train the powers of observa- 
tion and analysis. 

The next speaker, the guest of the As- 
sociation, was the Rev. W. B. Geoghe- 
gan, of New Bedford, who spoke impres- 
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sively on the organization of intelligence 
as making toward an ideal democracy 
where each individua] is a freeman. 
The speaker declared that organization 
in intellectual life was as essential for 
great accomplishment as is cell organiz- 
ation in physical life for the good of the 
physical entity. 

Pres. Stanley then effectively recited 
“King Robert of Sicily,” after which 
Prof. W. H. Porter, d ’05, chairman of 
the committee to raise funds for School 
purposes was called upon. He spoke of 
the generous responses which he had 
received in his efforts among the alumni 
to raise funds for the new building. 

J. G. Niles, d ’06, responded for the 
Class of 1906. Ex-Professor Fillebrown, 
d ’69, an honorary member, expressed 
his interest in the School and gave en- 
couragement for its future success. 

At the business meeting, the reports of 
the various committees were received and 
given the usual disposition. 

The amendments to the constitution 
reported by that committee of which F. 
T. Taylor, d ’90, is chairman, were dis- 
cussed and finally referred to the next 
annual meeting for action. 

On motion, the business meeting of this 
Association for June, 1907, will be held 
at the Dental School building, thus elim- 
inating the business from the banquet 
proceedings. 

Communications were read from the 
Alumni Association of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., and from one 
of our corresponding secretaries, W. F. 
Sharp, d ’91, of San Francisco, Cal., de- 
scribing the great disaster and the work 
of the relief committee of which he was a 
member. He stated that of about 450 
dentists in San Francisco, over 400 of 
them lost their entire outfits. He men- 
tioned the generous manner in which the 
profession throughout the United States 
had promptly rendered aid. 
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The committee on evening reception 
was as follows: A. W. Eldred, d ’90, 
chairman, W. P. Cooke, d’81, A. I. Had- 
ley, d’91, A. H. St.C. Chase, d’96, S. T. 
Elliott, d ‘01. 

The increase in membership the past 
year has been 19, divided as follows: 7 
new corresponding secretaries, 1 honor- 
ary member, 4 life members, 7 active, 
making a total of 282 (68 corresponding 
secretaries, 11 honorary members, 365 life 
and 168 active members). 

Six active members were dropped for 
non-payment of dues; several who were 
dropped for the same cause last year have 
been reinstated. Two active were trans- 
ferred to the life-roll. 

The officers elected for the year 1906- 
07 are as follows: A. W. Eldred, d ’90, 
Worcester, pres.; A. W. Hardy, d ’96, 
Boston, vice-pres.; W. E. Boardman, 
d’86, Boston, sec.; H. DeW. Cross, d’96, 
Boston, treas.; executive committee, W. 
E. Boardman, d ’86, ex officio chairman, 
Boston; A. A. Libby, d ’99, term ex- 
pires 1907, Boston; W. W. Marvel, d 
’00, term expires 1908, Fall River. 

J. T. Paul, ’91, Boston, was re- 
elected to the board of trustees of life 
membership fund for a term of three 
years. 

J. C. Slack, d ’06, North Abington, is 
secretary of the Class of 1906, and J. G. 
Niles, d ’06, Somerville, is president. 

At 10.45 p. m. President-elect Eldred 
was duly installed and adjournment was 
taken five minutes later. 

New members joining the Association, 
are, viz.: W. E. Fallon, d °99, 96 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston: M. L. Howver, d 
*04, 74 Boylston St., Boston; P. A. Lea- 
vitt, d 05, 385 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; H. Le S. Andrews, d ’06, 
1044 Mass. Ave., Cambridge; H. W. 
Baldwin, d ’06, 129 Charles St., Boston; 
F. A. Beckford, d ’06, 419 Boylston St., 
Boston; P. C. Charlton, d ’06, Union 
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Club, Sydney, N.S. W., Australia; How- 
ard Clapp, d *06, 130 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; A. B. C. Descroix, d ’06, 
124 Rue de Paris, Angouléme, France; 
R. E. Desoe, d ’06, 264 Main St., West 
Springfield; J. E. Farnum, d’06, 95 Foot 
St., Fall River; W. H. Gilpatric, d ’06, 
1 Pleasant St.; Winchester; M. H. 
Greene, d’06, 37 Union St., South Gard- 
ner; Robert Hope, d ’06, Halswell St., 
Wellington, New Zealand; H. E. Kahn, 
d ’06, 78 Pinckney St., Boston; C. H. 
Mack, d ’06, 16 Day St., West Spring- 
field; J. G. Niles, d ’06, 4 Fairlie St., 
Somerville; H. B. Norwood, d ’06, 220 
Clarendon St., Boston; M. E. Peters, d 
706, 218 King St. East, St. John, N. B.; 
W. F. Strangeman, d’06, 93 Revere St., 
Boston; A. G. Webster, d’06, 37 Monu- 
ment St., Charlestown; F. S. Woods, d 
’06, 15 Robinson St., So. Portland, Me.; 
W. M. van der Brock, d ’06, Muldel- 
harms, Holland. 

The usual spread of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation was given on Commencement 
Day, June 27, within the College Yard, 
in Hollis 5, where the members enter- 
tained themselves and refreshed the in- 
ner man. 

W. E. Boardman, d’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
of the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School was held June 26, at 10 a. M., in 
the chapel. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Dr. W. H. Lyon. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot was chosen secretary 
pro tem. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. G. 
A. Thayer of Cincinnati. The records 
of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. A nominating committee of 
three was appointed to present names 
of officers for the ensuing year,.as fol- 
lows: Revs. S. C. Beach, Charles Noyes, 
and J. N. Pardee. 
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The necrology for the year was then 
read by Rev. S. B. Stewart. The names 
of the deceased were as follows: Herman 
Snow, t’43; George M. Bartol, t’45; Ed- 
ward James Young, ’48; William Lin- 
coln Jenkins, ¢ 48; Alfred Porter Put- 
nam, ¢ 55; James Mills Peirce, 53; 
Nahum Adolphus Haskell, ¢ ’77; John 
Mason Little Pratt, Div. ’77; William 
Brunton, ¢ °79; Henry Harland, Div. 
’82; Frederick Stanley Root, Div. ’96. 

The Nominating Committee reported 
the following list of members as officers 
for theensuing year: Pres., Rev. Henry 
Spaulding; vice-pres., Rev. G. A. Thay- 
er; sec., Rev. Roderick Stebbins; busi- 
ness committee, Rev. Edward Hale and 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, who were unanimously 
elected. 

The annual address was given by Rev. 
E. F. Hayward of Marlboro, Mass., up- 
on the subject “Spiritual Selection.” 

There were about 60 present. After 
the singing of a hymn, “ Awake, my soul, 
stretch every nerve,” the meeting ad- 
journed at 12.05. 

Dinner was served at the Harvard 
Union at one o’clock. About 60 were 
present. 

After the dinner the exercises were 
opened by the president, Dr. W. H. Lyon. 
He characterized the Harvard Divinity 
School in the happy phrase, “The school 
of the large and charitable air.” He re- 
ferred to the possible moving of Andover 
Theological School to Cambridge and 
said that it would receive a hearty wel- 
come from us all. 

While he was speaking, Pres. Eliot 
came in and was welcomed by hearty 
clapping of hands and all rising. Dr. 
Lyon then introduced the President, who 
said that he wished first of all to correct 
a statement which he had made last year 
in speaking to the Divinity School Alum- 
ni. He said at that time that the Harvard 
Divinity School was the first theological 
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school to admit teachers and students 
without theological tests; but recently 
Prof. Estlin Carpenter had called his at- 
tention to the fact that as early as 1786 
Manchester New College had taken its 
stand upon this broad platform, and had 
even chosen as one of its fellows a minis- 
ter of the Established Church. The Presi- 
dent then spoke hopefully of the pro- 
spects of the ministry. He said that the 
problem involved was a world-wide one, 
connected with the world’s changing 
views of religion. ‘We have reason to 
be pleased,” he said, “with the working 
of the experiment of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, which is indeed unique. Evi- 
dence of its success is to be found in the 
changed attitude of the school at Andover 
and of the Union Theological Seminary 
where subscription to the Westminster 
Confession is no longer required. A 
member of our faculty is also a mem- 
ber of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
— a situation which would have been 
impossible 50 years ago.” The Presi- 
dent also referred to the large and im- 
portant work which the School is doing 
for undergraduates, many of whom at- 
tend its courses. There was nothing of 
this a few years ago. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody was then in- 
troduced. He spoke of looking at the 
School from a new point of view, after 
his absence abroad. He praised the stu- 
dents and the new Dean, paying a fitting 
tribute to Prof. Fenn as Dr. Everett’s 
worthy successor. He spoke of the ad- 
vantages the School enjoys by being so 
closely associated with a great University 
and so near a large city. The interior life 
of the School has gone smoothly, and the 
Divinity Club for social and philanthro- 
pic work has served an excellent purpose. 
The Divinity School and the College are 
coming closer together, with mutual ben- 
efit. There are many reasons for hope; 
and there are great needs — for more 
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money, more students, and a deeper faith 
in the task, — our unique task. We ap- 
peal to the faith of our own sons. 

Other interesting and helpful address- 
es were given by Rev. E. R. Shippen, who 
spoke earnestly against the general atti- 
tude of the Protestant Church toward 
the Roman Catholic Church, calling for 
more genuine sympathy and a truly cath- 
olic spirit; by Rev. W. M. Knight, repre- 
senting the Congregational Trinitarian 
Church, and by Mr. Sidney Snow of the 
present graduating class. 

C. R. Eliot, t’81, Sec. pro tem. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 

At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine Association, held 
in the new office of the treasurer, 99 State 
St., Boston, on June 26, the old board of 
officers was reélected, with the exception 
that the Hon. R. T. Lincoln, ’64, of Chi- 
cago, was chosen a vice-president in place 
of the late Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, and 
that R. G. Brown, ’84, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was chosen a director. C. F. 
Adams, ’56, is president; R. 'T. Lincoln, 
64, Prof. J. B. Ames, ’68, Bishop Wm. 
Lawrence, ’71, and Judge F. C. Lowell, 
76, are vice-presidents; W. H. Wade, 
*81, is treasurer, and J. A. Noyes, 83, is 
secretary. The treasurer reports that this 
is the most successful year the Magazine 
has had. 


HARVARD MEDICAL ALUMNI. 


The 15th annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held at the old Harvard Med- 
ical School, on June 26, 1906. About 
100 members were present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
and the reports of the secretary and trea- 
surer were read and accepted. Officers 
were elected as follows: 

For president, Alfred Worcester, :n 
’83, of Waltham, Mass. For vice-presi- 
dents: Frederick W. Borden, m ’68, of 
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Ottawa, Ontario; E. F. Cushing, m ’88, 
of Cleveland, O.; R. C. Cabot, m ’92, of 
Boston ; J. M. T. Finney, m ’89, of 
Baltimore, Md.; I. N. Bloom, m ’81, of 
Louisville, Ky.; T. F. Harrington, m 
88, of Lowell; J. N. Hall, m ’82, of 
Denver, Colo.; E. D. Leavitt, m ’70, of 
Butte City, Mont.; G. B. Shattuck, m 
69, of Boston; E. H. Stevens, m ’67, of 
Cambridge. For secretary, David Chee- 
ver,m’01, of Boston. For treasurer, 
W. H. Prescott, m ’88, of Boston. 

For councilors, to serve to the end of 
June, 1910: 

G. E. Brewer, m ’85, of New York 
City; Surgical Interne, Boston City Hos- 
pital; Professor of Clinical Surgery, Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, of New 
York; Surgeon to Roosevelt Hospital; 
Attending Surgeon to City Hospital. 

C. F. Folsom, m ’70, of Boston; Late 
Visiting Physician to Boston City Hospi- 
tal; Overseer of Harvard College, 1891- 
1903. 

F. B. Mallory, m ’90, of Boston; As- 
sociate Professor of Pathology, Harvard 
Medical School; First Assistant Visiting 
Pathologist, Boston City Hospital; Path- 
ologist to Children’s Hospital. 

Dr. F. B. Mallory reported for the 
Committee on the Medical School, and 
in speaking of the future emphasized the 
necessity of control by the School of op- 
portunities for clinical work, in order 
that the School can call clinical teachers 
from other medical centres, if desirable, 
in the same way that teachers in labora- 
tory branches can be secured. 

Dr. Malcolm Storer reported for a 
committee of the council of the associa- 
tion outlining a plan for raising money 
among the alumni to pay in whole, or in 
part, the salaries of certain of the younger 
instructors, with a view to increasing the 
efficiency of instruction in certain de- 
partments. 

At the instance of Dr. A. N. Blodgett 
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the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed: 

“Since our last annual meeting this 
association has lost one of its best friends 
and most active promoters, Dr. James 
Read Chadwick. Dr. Chadwick was 
one of the chief movers in the preliminary 
organization of which this association 
was formed, and he was its first presi- 
dent. He was always deeply interested 
in its welfare, and contributed greatly to 
its progress and success; and was always 
helpful in the important professional 
functions which the association has ful- 
filled. 

“To his energy we owe the lively parti- 
cipation which the association has taken 
in the instruction of the students in the 
medical departments of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the free but always friendly 
criticism of its methods and practice and 
the sympathetic and encouraging sug- 
gestions received from the experience of 
teachers in important departments of 
similar university schools, which have 
often obtained the distinguished appro- 
bation of our University faculty, and 
have to some extent been adopted. 

“Through the untiring zeal of Dr. 
Chadwick this association was enabled 
to offer several courses of important lec- 
tures to medical men upon subjects of 
great value, which were delivered by 
such men as John S. Billings, William 
Osler, David Hunt, and others. 

“Among the various benevolent and 
uplifting objects in which Dr. Chadwick 
took an especial interest, perhaps none, 
except the great medical library which 
he founded and lived to see firmly estab- 
lished in adequate and permanent form, 
was dearer to his sympathies and heart 
than this association. It seems, therefore, 
appropriate that some action should be 
taken by us at this meeting upon the loss 
of so able, distinguished, and devoted a 
member of our body, who has always 
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been helpful to its prosperity, amiable in 
all his relations to it, almost aggressive in 
his efforts for its advancement, and un- 
tiring exertions in its welfare; therefore, 
be it Resolved, That this association 
desires to put on record its sense of a 
great loss in one whose activity, faithful 
work and deep interest has, more than 
any other man, organized and perpetu- 
ated its existence and carried to a suc- 
cessful termination its objects.” 
David Cheever, m ’01, Sec. 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association on June 26 the 
following officers were chosen: Pres., 
Hon. M. W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. Vice- 
presidents, Alfred Russell, Michigan; 
Hon. Richard Olney, Mass.; Hon. H. B. 
Brown, District of Columbia; Albert 
Stickney, New York; Hon. George 
Gray, Delaware; Hon. Charles Matte- 
son, Rhode Island; Hon.S. E. Baldwin, 
Conn.; Hon. George B. Young, 63, 
Minn.; Hon. R. T. Lincoln, ’65, Illi- 
nois; Hon. Oliver Wendell, Illinois; 
Justice O. W. Holmes, Mass.; J. S. 
Duncan, Indiana; Hon. Samuel Fes- 
senden, Conn.; A. E. Willson, Ken- 
tucky; Hon. Jacob Klein, Missouri; 
Francis Rawle, ’71, Penn.; Hon. H. C. 
Simms, West Virginia; Hon. H. M. 
Henry, Nova Scotia; Hon. C. J. Bona- 
parte, Maryland; J. B. Warner, 74, 
Mass.; Prof. W. A. Keener, New York; 
L. D. Brandeis, Mass.; Judge F. C. 
Lowell, Mass. Sec., R. L. Raymond, 
Boston. Treas., E. K. Arnold, Boston. 
Members of council, E. Q. Keasley, 
Newark, N. J.; F.W. Hackett, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; C. S. Rackemann, 
Boston. R. L. Raymond, | '98, Sec. 
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ciation held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Vendéme, Boston, on June 27, 
and elected as officers for the next year : 
Pres., Prof. W. H. Niles, Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston ; Ist vice- 
pres., Prof. E. S. Morse, director, 
Peabody Academy of Sciences, Salem ; 
2d vice-pres., C. H. Manning, superin- 
tendent, Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., 
Manchester, N. H.; sec., Prof. J. L. 
Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge ; 
treas., P. W. Davis, 110 Irving St., Cam- 
bridge; members of the council, Prof. 
Ira N. Hollis, 210 Pierce Hall, Cam- 
bridge; C. W. Kettell, 10 Eliot Road, 
Lexington; Prof. C. P. Sinnott, Bridge- 
water Normal School, Bridgewater. 

At the dinner, which was held imme- 
diately afterward, we had as guests Pre- 
sident Eliot, Prof. Simon Newcomb, s 
58, Dr. C. J. Blake, and Professor 
Struve, all of whom addressed the As- 
sociation. In addition, Prof. W. M. 
Davis, s ’69, delivered an admirable 
memorial address on the late Dean 
Shaler. 

J. L. Love, p’90, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa met, as usual, on the day after 
Commencement. The business meeting 
was held in the West lecture room of 
Harvard Hall. 

The following Honorary Members 
were elected: Samuel Williston, ’82, 
Weld Professor of Law; C. K. Bolton, 
90, Librarian, Boston Athenaeum; W. 
Z. Ripley, Professor of Political Econo- 
my; Thomas Nixon Carver, Wells Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy; G. C. 
Lodge, ’95. 

Five members of the Senior Class, — 
Arthur Campbell Blagden, Nicholas 
Kelley, R. H. Lord, C. T. Ryder, A. E. 
Wood, — who had been recommended 
by the Immediate Members for election, 
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in addition to the regular number, were 
elected by the Society. 

Requests from the University of West 
Virginia and from George Washington 
University, in Washington, for indorse- 
ment of their applications for the estab- 
lishment of new chapters in those uni- 
versities, were received and the desired 
indorsement was granted. 

A committee appointed last year re- 
ported in favor of enlarging the number 
of members to be elected from each grad- 
uating class and providing for a more 
careful examination into the qualifica- 
tions of those elected. The matter will 
come up for final action at the meeting 
of 1907. 

A committee, of which Prof. F. J. 
Stimson, ’76, is chairman, was appointed 
to consider the desirability of changing 
the date of the Society’s anniversary 
meeting from the Thursday following to 
the Tuesday preceding Commencement. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, 41, called at- 
tention to the fact that the Constitution 
of the Society, as at present worded, pre- 
vents the presence of lady members of 
other chapters at the anniversary din- 
ners of the Society, and he proposed an 
amendment, so that they might in future 
be welcome at these dinners. This 
amendment will come up for consider- 
ation next year. 

The Secretary exhibited an early Phi 
Beta Kappa medal, lately presented to 
the College Library by Miss Martha C. 
Codman, a great-granddaughter of its 
original possessor, Benjamin Pickman, 
of the Class of 1784. The Society having 
been established in Harvard College in 
1781, Mr. Pickman was one of the earli- 
est members. 

The usual literary exercises were held 
in Sanders Theatre, Prof. E. C. Picker- 
ing, Director of the Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, being the Orator of the day, and 
George Cabot Lodge, ’95, the Poet. Pres. 
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Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, had ac- 
cepted the post of Orator, but was pre- 
vented at the last moment by ill health. 
Prof. Pickering, who took his place at 
very short notice, spoke on the “ Aims of 
an Astronomer.” Rev. Dr. De Norman- 
die, of Roxbury, was the Chaplain of the 
day. 

At the close of the exercises in Sanders 
Theatre, the brethren of the Society 
dined together in the Living-Room of the 
Harvard Union. 

William Coolidge Eane,’81, Sec. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of April 30, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.38, received April 23, 1906, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. Clarence B. Moore, for present 
use at the Peabody Museum, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Professor 
A. C. Coolidge for his gift of $98.79 for 
the purchase of books for the College 
Library and for special services. 

The following letter was presented: 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege : 

Gentlemen, — About eighteen months ago the 
accompanying circular was sent to friends and 
associates of the late Dr. John Homans for the 
purpose of establishing a memorial to him. 

It was felt that a Professorship in Surgery, 
bearing his name and connected with the Med- 
ical Department of the University, would be ap- 
propriate and gratifying. For this purpose it was 
proposed to raise $50,000. This sum has now 
been contributed and is in the hands of Mr. 
Charles C. Jackson. 

In behalf of the contributors I ask your Board 
to accept this sum for the above named pur- 


pose. 
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If this amount ($50,000) is considered insuffi- 
cient for the permanent foundation for such a 
Professorship, the income or a portion of it might 
be added to the principal until the desired total 
is obtained. 

In addition to the above contributions, a suffi- 
cient sum has been given to procure a bronze 
tablet, by the sculptor Bela Pratt. This tablet 
is designed to be placed in a suitable position in 
one of the New Medical School Buildings. 

Respectfully yours, 
Francis B. HARRINGTON. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the offer of 
$50,000, from friends and associates of 
the late Dr. John Homans, for the estab- 
lishment of a professorship in his mem- 
ory, and of the proposed bronze tablet, 
be gratefully accepted in accordance with 
the terms of the foregoing letter. 

The resignation of Henry Pickering 
Bowditch as George Higginson Professor 
of Physiology was received and accepted 
to take effect at the end of the current 
academic year. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Economics to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1906. Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Edwin Francis 
Gay, Ph.D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to re-appoint James Lee Love, 
A.M., Assistant Professor of Mathemat- 
ics for five years from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint James Kelsey Whit- 
temore, A.M., Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics for five years from Sept. 1, 
1906. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Edwin Nor- 
ton, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing 
and Descriptive Geometry from Sept. 1, 
1906. 

Voted to appoint Howard Lane Black- 
well, Ph.D., Fellow for Research in Phy- 
sics for one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint the following Lectur- 
ers for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: Wil- 
liam Hultz Walker, on Industrial Chem- 
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istry; Frank Albert Fetter, on Econom- 
ics; Edmund Morley Parker, on Com- 
parative Administration. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Holmes Morse 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
for the summer of 1906. 

Voted that the offer of $5500, from 
Professor E. C. Pickering, for the general 
needs of the Observatory, and his gift of 
$1000 on account of that offer, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted toappointthe following Instruct- 
ors for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: Carl 
Ludwig Schrader, in Gymnastics; Harold 
deWolf Fuller, in Comparative Litera- 
ture; Clifton Harlan Paige, in Mathe- 
matics and Surveying; Frank Thomp- 
son Dillingham, in Agricultural Chemis- 
try; John Hamilton Robinette, in Agri- 
culture; Daniel Allen Clarke, in Botany 
(Bussey); Arthur Truman Safford, in 
Hydraulics; Arthur Holmes Morse, in 
Mechanical Engineering; Harvey Na- 
thaniel Davis, in Mathematics; Burton 
Howard Camp, in Mechanics; Elmer 
Irwin Shepard, in Mathematics; Edward 
Russell Markham, in Shopwork; Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins, in Italian; Harvey Na- 
thaniel Davis, in Physics; Henry Harri- 
son Haynes, in Semitic Languages ; 
Henry Cook Boynton, in Metallurgy and 
Metallography; Oakes Ames, in Botany; 
Mintin Asbury Chrysler, in Botany. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, £906: 
Arthur Bliss Seymour, in the Crypto- 
gamic Herbarium; Charles Eliot Nichols, 
in Mechanics; George Albert McKay, 
in Mechanical Drawing; Harold Fred 
Albee, in Mechanical Drawing; Alden 
Pinus Gilson, in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Chester Brooks Lewis, in Descrip- 
tive Geometry; Chandler Rathfon Post, 
in Italian; Conyers Read, in History; 
William Alfred Morris, in History; Wil- 
liam Chauncey Rice, in Government; 
Fred Wayne Catlett, in Government; 
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William Edward Lunt, in Government; 
Arthur Norman Holcombe, in Govern- 
ment; Francis Emmet Neagle, in Gov- 
ernment; John Mead Adams, in Physics; 
Lewis Dana Hill, in Physics; Schuyler 
B Serviss, in Physics; Calvin Olin Es- 
terly, in Zodlogy; Edwin Ellis White, in 
Mining and Metallurgy; Mintin Asbury 
Chrysler, in Botany; John Galentine 
Hall, in Botany. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from Sept. 
1, 1906: Harry Phidias Forté, in Ap- 
plied Mechanics and Hydraulics; How- 
ard Levi Gray, in History; Frederic 
Austin Ogg, in History; Joseph Benson 
Marvin, in Mining and Metallurgy; 
Eugene Mitchell Sawyer, in Mining and 
Metallurgy; Arthur Houston Chivers, in 
Botany; Lincoln Ware Riddle, in Bot- 
any; Walter Chaloner Durfee, in Engin- 
eering. 


Meeting of May 7, 1906. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $1000 
received through Professor George L. 
Goodale, for current expenses at the 
Botanic Garden, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their second quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1905-06, 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of June 30, 1905. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts amount- 
ing to $812.77 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library and for special 
services. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from the Dante Society, for the purchase 
of books for the Dante Collection in the 
College Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that until further order of this 
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Board, the Francis Parkman Fellowship 
be assigned to the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
T. W. Richards for leave of absence for 
the first half of 1906-07, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board, 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted that Professor T. W. Richards 
have leave of absence for the second half 
of the academic year 1906-07, in accord- 
ance with an understanding entered into 
by Harvard University and the Univer- 
sity of Berlin whereby a Professor will be 
sent to each institution by the other as a 
special lecturer in the year 1906-07. 

Voted to appoint William Morris Da- 
vis, M.E., Acting Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences from 
July 1, 1906, to September 1, 1907. 

Voted to reappoint George Gray Sears, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Clinical 
Medicine for five years from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Elmer Ernest South- 
ard, M.D., Assistant Professor of Neuro- 
pathology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1906. 

Voted to appoint John Lovett Morse, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Chester Noyes Green- 
ough, Ph.D., Instructor in English from 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint the following Lectur- 
ers for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Robert Matteson Johnston, on History; 
Sidney Armour Reeve, on Mechanical 
Engineering; John Winthrop Platner, 
on Ecclesiastical History. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruct- 
ors for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: Ken- 
neth Grant Tremayne Webster, in Eng- 
lish; Thomas Hall, Jr., in English. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Leonard Alexander Andrus, in Hydrau- 
lics; Harry Wilton Sturges, in Electrical 
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Engineering; Shirley Robbins Crosse, 
in Electrical Engineering; Cornelius 
Beard, in Mechanical Drawing. 

Voted to appoint Robert James Terry, 
Teaching Fellow in Histology for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted that a Committee of three mem- 
bers of this Board be appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the whole subject 
of the Regulation of Athletic Sports. 
Voted that this vote be communicated to 
the Board of Overseers with the request 
that they also appoint a Committee for 
the same purpose. The Committee so 
appointed to be a joint Committee and 
to report as promptly as may be con- 
venient. 

Voted that the Committee on the Reg- 
ulation of Athletic Sports be directed to 
sanction no appointments for intercolle- 
giate contests for dates later than Dec. 
1, 1906. Voted to communicate this vote 
to the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of May 14, 1906. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$12,500 from the estate of Richard W. 
Foster, the balance of Mr. Foster’s unre- 
stricted bequest to Harvard University, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Profes- 
sor A. C. Coolidge for his gift of $700, 
for the purchase of books for the Col- 
lege Library and for special services. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $2.25 
for the purchase of books, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The President reported that in fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the late Professor 
John Knowles Paine, a silver tea-service 
presented to him by his colleagues and 
friends upon his retirement had been 
given to the University by Mrs. Paine 
for the use of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and it was Voted that the thanks 
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of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Mrs. Paine for this valued gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Sir Hugh Bell and 
Mr. Charles Lowthian Bell for their gift 
of a portrait of the late Sir Lowthian 
Bell. 

Voted that Physics be added to the list 
of subjects in which degrees may be 
granted in the Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science. 

On report of the following gentlemen 
acting by authority of the President and 
Fellows as Judges in awarding Boylston 
Prizes for Elocution on May 10, 1906, 
Messrs. Moses Williams, Edgar H. Wells, 
William B. Munro, Thomas A. Jaggar, 
Richard T. Fisher, George A. Gordon, 
Frederick Winsor, Fred N. Robinson, 
Voted to award first prizes to James 
Woodbury Twombly, Senior, James 
Arthur Harley, Senior; Voted to award 
second prizes to Frederick William New- 
comb, Junior, Gilbert Julius Hirsch, 
Junior, Allan Davis, Junior. 

The resignation of Winthrop Bellamy 
as Assistant in Chemistry was received 
and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted that the title of the Perkins Pro- 
fessorship of Astronomy and Mathemat- 
ics, established by vote of Feb. 26, 1842, 
be amended so that it shall read Perkins 
Professorship of Mathematics. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Perkins Professor of Mathematics 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1906: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
William Elwood Byerly, Ph.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this elec- 
tion to the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Zodlogy to serve from Sept. 
1, 1906; whereupon ballots being given 
in it appeared that George Howard 
Parker, S.D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board of 
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Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. ° 

Voted to appoint Douglas Wilson 
Johnson, Assistant Professor of Physio- 
graphy for five years from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Frederic Thomas 
Lewis, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Embryology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1906. 

Voted to appoint Algernon Coolidge, 
Jr., M.D., Assistant Professor of Laryn- 
gology for five years from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint John Lewis Bremer, 
M.D., Demonstrator of Histology for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Allan Reuben Camp- 
bell, Lecturer on New York Practice for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Paul Whittier Carle- 
ton, Assistant in Chemistry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Grinnell Jones, Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellow in Chemistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

In accordance with the vote of this 
Board on May 7, the President named 
Dr. Walcott and Messrs. Higginson and 
Perkins as the Committee of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows to serve with a Com- 
mittee of the Board of Overseers as a 
joint Committee to consider and report 
upon the whole subject of the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports. 


Meeting of May 28, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Charles F. 
McKim for his generous gift of $20,000, 
as the foundation of the Julia Amory 
Appleton Fellowship in Architecture 
already established in accordance with 
the terms of his offer accepted by this 
Board on June 6, 1904. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. William Bar- 
bour for his generous gift of $5000 for 
present use at the Museum of Compara- 
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tive Zodlogy under the direction of the 
Curator. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry Drap- 
er of New York for her additional gift of 
$833.33 received May 24, 1906, towards 
the expenses at the Observatory of Har- 
vard University on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $360, received 
through Professor Thomas Dwight, for 
the “Anatomical Research Fund,” be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$73.78, for the purchase of books for the 
College Library and for special services. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. R. M. Pulsi- 
fer for her gift to the Department of 
Architecture of forty-five volumes com- 
prising twenty-five titles from the library 
of her son the Jate Louis Warren Pulsifer 
of the Class of 1890. 

The Librarian having reported that 
the University was in possession of cer- 
tain early broadside catalogues of Dart- 
mouth College which were lacking from 
the Library of that College, namely the 
catalogues of 1803 and 1805 respectively 
and the catalogue of the Alumni of 1792, 
— it was Voted that the Librarian be 
authorized to offer these catalogues to 
the Library of Dartmouth College. 

Voted to amend the ninth Statute of the 
University by substituting the words 
“Bachelor in Civil Engineering ” for the 
words “Civil Engineer” and by adding 
the following words immediately there- 
after, namely: “Bachelor in Mechanical 
Engineering, Bachelor in Electrical 
Engineering, Bachelor in Architecture, 
Bachelor in Landscape Architecture, 
Master in Forestry, Master of Science in 
Chemistry, Master of Science in Physics, 
Master of Science in Zodlogy, Master of 
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Science in Geology.”’ Voted to communi- 
cate this vote to the Board of Overseers 
that they may consent thereto if they see 
fit. 

Voted that the following additional 
fees be charged for the year 1906-07 and 
thereafter: Locker fee in Engineering 
5e, $1; Laboratory fee in Engineering 
6d, $5. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
A. Lawrence Lowell for leave of absence 
for the first half of the academic year 
1906-07 in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that Instructor William C. Fara- 
bee have leave of absence for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1906. 

The following resignations as mem- 
bers of the Board of Examination Proc- 
tors were received and accepted: J. A. 
George, L. W. Riddle, V. Stefansson, A. 
M. Tozzer. 

Voted to appoint Charles Fletcher 
Dole, A.M., Ingersoll Lecturer on the 
Immortality of Man for the academic 
year 1906-07. 

Voted to appoint Julius Goebel, Ph.D., 
Lecturer on Germanic Philology for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in German for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906: Albert Morey Sturtevant, 
William Arnold Colwell, Albert Wilhelm 
Boesche, Fletcher Briggs, Frederick Wil- 
liam Charles Lieder. 

Voted to appoint Morton Collins Stew- 
art, Austin Teaching Fellow in German 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 


Meeting of June 11, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Reginald C. 
Robbins for his additional gift of $1000 
for the purchase of books for a Philo- 
sophical Library in Emerson Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Pro- 
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fessor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts amount- 
ing to $766.17 for the purchase of books 
for the College Library and for special 
services. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Warren De- 
lano, Jr.. for his gift of $250 for a Scholar- 
ship in the Graduate School of Applied 
Science. 

Voted that the gift of $200, receved 
from members of the Class of 1879, to be 
expended under the direction of Pro- 
fessor F. W. Taussig for the purchase of 
b8oks for the Department of Economics, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis for its gift of $150, the sec- 
ond instalment for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of St. Louis for 1905-06. 

Voted that the gift of $173.72, received 
from the Class of 1872, for defraying the 
expense of changing the weights of the 
clock in Memorial Hall tower, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith Miller for her gift of a portrait of 
her husband, the late Colonel Charles 
Dudley Miller, a former student of the 
College associated with the Class of 
1839. 

The President reported that an oil 
portrait of the Reverend Francis Park- 
man, D.D., by Chester Harding, the be- 
quest of his daughter, the late Eliza W. S. 
Parkman, had been received and placed 
in the Divinity Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Imperial Aus- 
trian Government for its valued gift of 
169 volumes of the debates of the Aus- 
trian Parliament, being the debates of 
the Abgeordneten Haus from 1873 to the 
present time and of the Herren Haus 
from 1891 to the present time. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
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and Fellows be sent to His Imperial Jap- 
anese Majesty’s Minister of State for 
War for the generous gift from his Majes- 
ty’s Government to the Library of Har- 
vard University of 838 sheets of maps 
published by the Office of the General 
Staff. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Baron C. Kik- 
kawa for his good offices in procuring a 
gift to the University Library from the 
Japanese Government of a large and 
valuable collection of maps published by 
the Office of the General Staff. . 

The following resolution of the Har- 
vard Club of Cleveland was presented : 


“Resolved that the Secretary be and hereby is 
instructed to advise the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College that The Scholarship of the Har- 
vard Club of Cleveland has been established un- 
der the following terms : 

‘“*A Scholarship of $300 per year is to be 
awarded each year for a term of five years (1906- 
1910 inclusive) by the President and Fellows upon 
recommendation of the Executive Committee of 
the Harvard Club of Cleve)and working with the 
Committee on Scholarships of Harvard Univer- 
sity, to a deserving Freshman of Harvard College 
or member of the first year class of the Lawrence 
Scientific School. In awarding this Scholarship 
first consideration is to be given to applicants 
from Cleveland, Ohio, but if there is no deserving 
candidate from Cleveland, the Scholarship may, 
in the discretion of the Executive Committee, be 
awarded to a deserving applicant from northern 
Ohio or from any other part of the United 
States.”’ 


Whereupon it was voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
the Harvard Club of Cleveland for this 
generous resolution, and that the terms 
for the administration of the proposed 
Scholarship be approved. 

Voted to amend the vote of May 28, 
1906, amending the ninth Statute of the 
University by substituting for the words 
“Master of Forestry” the words “Mas- 
ter of Science in Forestry.” Voted to com- 
municate this vote to the Board of Over- 
seers that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 
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Voted to establish the Carter Professor- 
ship of General Jurisprudence. Voted to 
communicate this vote to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to establish five University 
Scholarships of $150 each in the Gradu- 
ate School of Applied Science. 

Voted that Assistant Professor A. C. 
Coolidge have leave of absence for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1906, in order that he 
may serve as Lecturer at the University 
of Paris and at other Universities in 
France. 

The resignation of John Samuel Ken- 
yon as Assistant in English was received 
and accepted to take effect as of March 
1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint as Preachers to the 
University for one year from Sept. 1, 
1906, Lyman Abbott, D.D., George 
Angier Gordon, D.D., Henry van Dyke, 
D.D., Samuel Atkins Eliot, D.D., James 
Gore King McClure, D.D. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Faculty members, HoratioStevens White, 
Chairman, Edward Hall Nichols, Roger 
Bigelow Merriman; Graduate members, 
Robert Frederick Herrick, Norman Wil- 
liams Bingham, Jr., George Richmond 
Fearing, Jr. 

Voted to appoint the following Lectur- 
ers for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: Leon- 
ard Darwin, on Municipal Ownership 
and Public Service Industries; Pierre 
Janet, on the Major Symptoms of Hys- 
teria; Paul Vinogradoff, on Comparative 
Ancient Law. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in English for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906: William Richard Castle, 
Jr., Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey, Percy 
Adams Hutchison, Harrie Stuart Vedder 
Jones, Robert Adger Law, Charles Read 
Nutter, Chandler Rathfon Post, Stuart 
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Pratt Sherman, Charles Miner Stearns, 
Elmer Edgar Stoll, Homer Edwards 
Woodbridge. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: Sid- 
ney Curtis, in English; Herbert Eugene 
Merwin, in Physiography; Arthur Stone 
Dewing, in Philosophy; Horatio Willis 
Dresser, in Philosophy; Benjamin Ap- 
thorp Gould Fuller, in Philosophy; Jared 
Sparks Moore, in Philosophy; Charles 
Scott Berry, in Philosophy; Morley Al- 
bert Caldwell, in Philosophy; Louville 
Eugene Emerson, in Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint A. Peterson, Proctor 
of Divinity Hall for one year from Sept. 
1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint the following Lectur- 
ers for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
George Washington Gay, M.D., on Sur- 
gery; Samuel Jason Mixter, M.D., on 
Surgery; George Howard Monks, M.D., 
on Surgery; Francis Sedgwick Watson, 
M.D., on Genito-urinary Surgery; Fran- 
cis Bishop Harrington, M.D., on Sur- 
gery; James Gregory Mumford, M.D., 
on Surgery; Ezra Ripley Thayer, LL.B., 
on the Relation of the Medical Profes- 
sion to the Law and the Courts; Samuel 
Holmes Durgin, M.D., on Hygiene. 

Voted to appoint the following Clinical 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1906: William Noyes, M.D., in Mental 
Diseases; George Thomas Tuttle, M.D., 
in Mental Diseases; George Arthur 
Craigin, M.D., in Pediatrics; Philip 
Coombs Knapp, M.D., in Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from Sept. 
1, 1906: Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V., 
in Bacteriology; Frank Linden Richard- 
son, M.D., in Surgery; Fred Wilbur 
Thyng, Ph.D., in Histology and Embry- 
ology; Paul Adin Lewis, M.D., in Com- 
parative Pathology. 

Voted to appoint Charles Montraville 





Green, M.D., secretary of the Faculty 
of Medicine for one year from Sept. 1, 
1906. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1906: Lincoln Davis, M.D., in Anatomy; 
Carl Lucas Alsberg, M.D., in Biological 
Chemistry; Lawrence Joseph Hender- 
son, M.D., in Biological Chemistry; 
Ernest Gale Martin, Ph.D., in Physi- 
ology; Luther Dimick Shepard, M.D., 
D.M.D., in Histology; James Homer 
Wright, M.D., in Pathology; Simeon 
Burt Wolbach, M.D., in Pathology; 
Maurice Paul Véjux Tyrode, M.D., in 
Pharmacology; Elbridge Gerry Cutler, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Elliott Proctor Joslin, M.D., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic ; 
Henry Asbury Christian, M.D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; Edward 
Cowles, M.D., in Mental Diseases; 
Henry Fox Hewes, M.D., in the Clinical 
Laboratory; Maynard Ladd, M.D., in 
Pediatrics; Herman Frank Vickery, 
M.D., in Clinical Medicine; Henry Jack- 
son, M.D., in Clinical Medicine; Rich- 
ard Clarke Cabot, M.D., in Clinical 
Medicine; Frederic Codman Cobb, 
M.D., in Laryngology; Robert William- 
son Lovett, M.D., in Orthopedics; Elli- 
ott Gray Brackett, M.D., in Orthopedics; 
Paul Thorndike, M.D., in Genito-urin- 
ary Surgery; Joel Ernest Goldthwait, 
M.D., in Orthopedics; John Bapst 
Blake, M.D., in Surgery; Howard Au- 
gustus Lothrop, M.D., in Surgery; John 
Dane, M.D., in Orthopedics; Charles 
Allen Porter, M.D., in Surgery; Robert 
Battey Greenough, M.D., in Surgery; 
Franklin Spilman Newell, M.D., in Ob- 
stetrics and Gynaecology; Abner Post, 
M.D., in Syphilis; Charles James White, 
M.D., in Dermatology; Edwin Everett 
Jack, M.D., in Ophthalmology; Alex- 
ander Quackenboss, M.D., in Ophthal- 
mology; Eugene Anthony Crockett, 
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M.D., in Otology; Philip Hammond, 
M.D., in Otology. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Elisha Flagg, M.D., in Anatomy; Harris 
Peyton Mosher, M.D., in Anatomy; 
Charles Shorey Butler, M.D., in Anato- 
my; Henry Orlando Marcy, Jr., M.D.; 
in Anatomy; Richard Goodwin Wads- 
worth, M.D., in Anatomy; Horace Bin- 
ney, M.D., in Anatomy; David Cheever, 
M.D., in Anatomy; David Daniel Scan- 
nell, M.D., in Anatomy; Samuel Robin- 
son, M.D., in Anatomy; Francis Henry 
McCrudden, S.B., in Biological Chem- 
istry; Otis Fisher Black, S.B., in Biologi- 
cal Chemistry; Calvin Gates Page, M.D., 
in Bacteriology; Henry Joseph Perry, 
M.D., in Bacteriology; Arthur Morton 
Worthington, M.D., in Bacteriology; 
Eugene Ellsworth Everett, M.D., in Bac- 
teriology; Francis Winslow Palfrey, 
M.D., in Bacteriology; George Lorimer 
Baker, M.D., in Bacteriology; Ernest 
Edward Tyzzer, M.D., in Pathology; 
Alexander Rocke Robertson, M.D., in 
Pathology; George Burgess Magrath, 
M.D., in Hygiene; Arthur Kingsbury 
Stone, M.D., in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic; Franklin Warren White, M. 
D., in the Theory and Practice of Physic; 
George Sherwin Clarke Badger, M.D., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic; 
Joseph Hersey Pratt, M.D., in the The- 
ory and Practice of Physic; Charles 
Hunter Dunn, M.D., in Pediatrics; John 
Washburn Bartol, M.D., in Clinical Med- 
icine; James Marsh Jackson, M.D., in 
Clinical Medicine; Francis Parkman 
Denny, M.D., in Clinical Medicine; 
William Henry Robey, Jr., M.D., in 
Clinical Medicine; William HenrySmith, 
M.D., in Clinical Medicine; Edwin Al- 
len Locke, M.D., in Clinical Medicine; 
Frederick Taylor Lord, M.D., in Clin- 
ical Medicine; Joseph Payson Clark, 
M.D., in Laryngology; Joseph Lincoln 
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Goodale, M.D., in Laryngology; Rock- 
well Augustus Coffin, M.D., in Laryn- 
gology; Harris Peyton Mosher, M.D., 
in Laryngology; William Edward Faulk- 
ner, M.D., in Surgery; Franklin Greene 
Balch, M.D., in Surgery; Fred Bates 
Lund, M.D., in Surgery; George Wash- 
ington Wales Brewster, M.D., in Surg- 
ery; Ernest Amory Codman, M.D., in 
Surgery; Daniel Fiske Jones, M.D., in 
Surgery; LeRoi Goddard Crandon, M. 
D., in Surgery; James Savage Stone, 
M.D., in Surgery; Channing Chamber- 
lain Simmons, M.D., in Surgery; Mal- 
colm Storer, M.D., in Gynaecology; 
Ernest Boyen Young, M.D., in Gynae- 
cology; Howard Townsend Swain, M.D., 
in Obstetrics; Leo Victor Friedman, 
M.D., in Obstetrics; William Phillips 
Graves, M.D., in Gynaecology; James 
Rockwell Torbert, M.D., in Obstetrics; 
Harvey Parker Towle, M.D., in Derma- 
tology; Charles Morton Smith, M.D., 
in Syphilis; Frederick Stanford Burns, 
M.D., in Dermatology; Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, M.D., in Neurology; George 
Arthur Waterman, M.D., in Neurology; 
Henry Hill Haskell, M.D., in Ophthal- 
mology; Edmund Wright Clap, M.D., 
in Ophthalmology; Fred Maurice Spald- 
ing, M.D., in Ophthalmology; Walter 
Augustus Lecompte, M.D., in Otology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1906: Edwin Carter 
Blaisdell, D.M.D., Joseph Totten Paul, 
D.M.D., Wilfred Harlow Starratt, D.M. 
D., James Austin Furfey, D.M.D., Mar- 
quis D Littig, D.D.S., M.D., D.M.D., 
Melville Forrest Rogers, D.M.D., Rob- 
ert Whitehill, D.M.D., Samuel Tuttle 
Elliott, D.M.D., Charles Gilman Pike, 
D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1906: Arthur 
Warren Eldred, D.M.D., Amos Irving 
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Hadley, D.M.D., Harry West Haley, 
D.M.D., Ernest Howard Chute, D.M.D., 
Herbert Frank Langley, D.M.D., Frank 
Leroy Eames, D.M.D., John Wesley 
Estabrooks, D.M.D., Elbridge Decos- 
mos King, D.M.D., Horace Amos Davis, 
D.M.D., Wilson Case Dort, D.M.D., 
Martin Bassett Dill, D.M.D., William 
Harry Weston, D.M.D., Harry Sylvester 
Clark, D.M.D. 

Voted to appoint the following Clinical 
Lecturers for one year from Sept. 1, 
1906: Arthur Henry Stoddard, D.M.D., 
on Mechanical Dentistry; Dwight Moses 
Clapp, D.M.D., on Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint George Howard 
Monks, M.D., Lecturer on Surgery for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept.1, 1906: 
Edward Wyllys Taylor, M.D., in Neur- 
ology; Norman Greene Reoch, D.M.D., 
in Orthodontia; Harry Benjamin Shu- 
man, D.M.D., in Oral Surgery; John 
Bapst Blake, M.D., in Surgery; Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, D.M.D., in Ex- 
tracting and Anaesthesia; Elmer Joseph 
Marston, D.M.D., in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia; William Daniel Square- 
brigs, D.M.D., in Extracting and Anaes- 
thesia; James Joseph O’Brien, D.M.D., 
in Extracting and Anaesthesia; Leroy 
Matthew Simpson Miner, D.M.D., in 
Extracting and Anaesthesia. 

Voted to appoint the following Demon- 
strators for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
Harold DeWitt Cross, D.M.D., of Me- 
chanical Dentistry; Eugene Barry Wy- 
man, D.M.D., of Operative Dentistry. 


Meeting of June 26, 1906. 


The Treasurer presented the following 
letter: 


44 State Street, Boston, June 22, 1906. 

C. F. Adams, 2nd, Esq., Treasurer, Harvard Col- 
lege, 50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir, — Enclosed is cheque of E. W. Atkin- 

son and Gardiner M. Lane, Treasurers, No. 5 on 





the City Trust Co. for $82,500, and sundry pledges 
guaranteeing payment of $31,276.66 to you on 
various dates, a total of $113,776.66. 

Iam requested by the Committee on the Anni- 
versary Fund of the Class of 1881, to hand these 
to you and to ask that they be accepted by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College on the 
understanding that the cash now paid, to which 
shall be added the sums pledged when and as 
paid, shall constitute a fund to be known as the 
“* Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund of the Class of 
1881.” The use of the income of this fund is to 
be unrestricted ; that is, the President and Fel- 
lows may use the income in any way that they 
may see fit, 

Very truly yours, 
Epwp. RE&YNOLDs, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
each subscriber to the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Fund of the Class of 1881 and 
that the said fund be established in the 
records and accounts of the University 
upon the terms stated in the foregoing 
letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each member of 
the Committee on the Anniversary Fund 
of the Class of 1881 for their generous 
and fruitful labors. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Frances A. 
L. Haven for her generous gift of $12,000 
for the establishment in the Law School, 
in memory of James Coolidge Carter, of 
a loan fund to be known as the “ James 
Coolidge Carter Loan Fund,” in accord- 
ance with the terms stated in a letter from 
Professor James Barr Ames, dated June 
16, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his generous gift of $4500 
the final payment on account of his offer 
of $5500, for the general needs of the 
Observatory. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mrs. Henry Lee, for current ex- 
penses at the Botanic Garden, be grate- 
fully accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. Walter Hunnewell, for current 
expenses at the Botanic Garden, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Charles James 
Hughes, Jr., for his gift of $750, to be 
added to the “Hughes Loan Fund” es- 
tablished June 8, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry Drap- 
er of New York for her additional gift of 
$833.33, received June 23, 1906, towards 
the expenses at the Observatory of Har- 
vard University on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Newsboys’ 
Protective Union for their offer of a News- 
boys’ Harvard Scholarship and that the 
offer be accepted upon the terms stated 
in a letter to the President, dated June 
12, 1906, and signed by Thomas J. Mul- 
kern as Secretary of the Educational 
Board of the Union. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. John E. Thayer, his fourth an- 
nual gift towards the “ Bermuda Biolog- 
ical Station for Research,” be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Profes- 
sor A. C. Coolidge for his gifts amounting 
to $592.40, for the purchase of books for 
the College Library and for special ser- 
vices. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, for 
the use of the Museum of Classical 
Archaeology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for its gift of $150, the 
third instalment for the Scholarship of 
the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
1905-06. 

Voted that the offer of Professor E. D. 
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Peters to give $250 for the year 1906-07, 
as a scholarship in the School of Applied 
Science to be assigned to a student in the 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. William Phillips, for the pur- 
chase of books on London, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
aiding Instructors and Assistants in the 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy 
to visit mines and metallurgical estab- 
lishments, and for defraying the expense 
of lectures in special subjects in the same 
department during the academic year 
1906-07. 

Voted that the gift of $47, received 
from Mr. K. G. T. Webster, to cover the 
expense of opening the libraries in War- 
ren House in the evening during a part of 
1905-06, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mrs. N. E. Baylies, for the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25, 
for present use in the Department of 
Theory and Practice, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Hon. William 
Cameron Forbes of the Philippine Com- 
mission for the gift of a valuable collec- 
tion of books pertaining to canal con- 
struction, with special reference to that 
of the Panama Canal, recently trans- 
mitted to Harvard University by Rear 
Admiral John G. Walker. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Rear Admiral 
John G. Walker, United States Navy, 
for his good offices in transmitting to the 
Library of Harvard University a valuable 
collection of books pertaining to the his- 
tory and construction of canals, with spe- 
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cial reference to the canal now being con- 
structed across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Voted to establish a Resident Execu- 
tive Board consisting of the President, 
the Comptroller, the Bursar, the Inspect- 
or of Grounds and Buildings, the Secre- 
tary to the Corporation, the Assistant 
Dean of Harvard College, and the Regent, 
to serve from June 26, 1906. Voted that 
the duty of the Resident Executive Board 
be to supervise, control and amend, sub- 
ject to the authority of the President and 
Fellows, the business administration of 
the University touching the maintenance 
and improvement of grounds, buildings 
and equipment, the methods of account- 
ing employed in the management of the 
several departments, and in the control 
of appropriations and laboratory fees at 
their disposal, the adjustment of dormi- 
tory rents, the method of assigning rooms 
to tenants, and such other matters as the 
President and Fellows may from time to 
time commit to them. 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the 
Associates as an Academic Board of Rad- 
cliffe College for the academic year 1906- 
07 was submitted and approved : Pro- 
fessors W. E. Byerly, Chairman, E. L. 
Mark, S. M. Macvane, H. S. White, A. 
A. Howard, E. H. Hall, H. W. Smyth, 
G. L. Kittredge, C. H. Grandgent. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1906: Thomas Augustus Jaggar, Jr., 
as Assistant Professor of Geology; Stuart 
Pratt Sherman, as Instructor in English; 
Francis Wayland Johnston, as Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Economics; George 
Lincoln Walton, as Clinical Instructor in 
Diseases of the Nervous System; Ernest 
deWolfe Wales, as Assistant in Otology. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for three years from Sept. 1, 
1906: Elbridge Gerry Cutler, M.D., in 
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the Theory and Practice of Physic; Elli- 
ott Proctor Joslin, M.D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; Herman Frank 
Vickery, M.D., in Clinical Medicine; 
Henry Jackson, M.D., in Clinical 
Medicine; Richard Clarke Cabot, M.D., 
in Clinical Medicine; James Gregory 
Mumford, M.D., in Surgery; John 
Bapst Blake, M.D., in Surgery; Howard 
Augustus Lothrop, M.D., in Surgery; 
Charles Allen Porter, M.D., in Surgery; 
Edward Wyllys Taylor, M.D., in Neu- 
rology; James Homer Wright, M.D., in 
Pathology; Carl Lucas Alsberg, M.D., 
in Biological Chemistry. 

The President nominated the following 
persons to be members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Lawrence Scientific 
School for 1906-07, ‘and it was Voted to 
appoint them: Ira Nelson Hollis, A.M., 
Herbert Langford Warren, A.M., Arthur 
Edwin Kennelly, William Ernest Castle, 
Ph.D., Edward Vermilye Huntington, 
Ph.D., Charles Henry White, S.B., A.M., 
Arthur Orlo Norton, A.M., Frank Low- 
ell Kennedy, S.B., Richard Thornton 
Fisher, A.B., M.F. 

Voted to appoint George Foot Moore, 
Acting Curator of the Semitic Museum 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Howard Keith Alden, 
Auditor of the Randall Hall Association 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Cyrus Guernsey Prin- 
gle, Botanical Collector for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1906: 
John George Jack, in Forest Botany; 
George Rogers Mansfield, in Geology; 
Benton MacKaye, in Forestry. 

Voted to appoint John Auer, M.D., 
Instructor in Physiology for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1906. 

Voted to appoint Wilder Tileston, 
M.D., Assistant in Clinical Medicine for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1906. 
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Stated Meeting of May 9, 1906. 

The following 25 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University ; Messrs. C. F. 
Adams, Appleton, Bacon, Cheever, Fair- 
child, P. R. Frothingham, Goodwin, 
Gordon, Grant, Hemenway, Hill, Law- 
rence, Loring, Noble, Norton, Putnam, 
Seaver, Shattuck, Storey, Storrow, Weld, 
Williams. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 
Mr. Williams presented the report of 
the Committee on Physical Training, 
Athletic Sports, and Sanitary Condition 
of all Buildings, recommending that the 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports be authorized to permit during 
the season of 1906 games of intercolle- 
giate football under the new rules upon 
such terms and conditions as said Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports shall consider advisable, in order 
to test the propriety of continuing inter- 
collegiate football, and after debate 
thereon, offered the following vote for 
adoption by the Board: 

That the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports be authorized to 
permit during the year of 1906, but not 
later than December 1, 1906, games of 
intercollegiate football under the new 
rules, upon such terms and conditions as 
said Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports shall consider advisable, 
in order to test the propriety of continu- 
ing intercollegiate football, and that a 
copy of this vote be sent to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows. 

The President of the University hav- 
ing requested that the question be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, the Secretary 
of the Board thereupon called the roll, 
and the Board Voted to adopt said vote 
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by fifteen votes in the affirmative to nine 
votes in the negative, as follows: 

Yeas. The Treasurer of the Univer- 
sity, Messrs. Appleton, Bacon, Fair- 
child, P. R. Frothingham, Hemenway, 
Hill, Lawrence, Loring, Noble, Putnam, 
Seaver, Shattuck, Storrow, Williams. 

Nays. The President of the Univer- 
sity, Messrs. C. F. Adams, Cheever, 
Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, Norton, Sto- 
rey, Weld. 

The President of the University then 
presented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of May 7, 1906, that the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports be directed to sanction no appoint- 
ments for intercollegiate contests for 
dates later than December 1, 1906, and 
the Board voted by seventeen votes in 
the affirmative to six in the negative to 
consent to this vote. ' 

The President of the University then 
presented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of May 7, 1906, that a Com- 
mittee of three members of the Corpora- 
tion be appointed to consider and report 
upon the whole subject of the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports, and that the 
Board of Overseers be requested also to 
appoint a Committee for the same pur- 
pose; the Committees when appointed, 
to be a Joint Committee, and to report 
as promptly as may be convenient, 
and the Board Voted to consent to this 
vote; and the President of the Board 
thereupon appointed Messrs. Williams, 
Storey, and Shattuck as members of this 
Committee on the part of the Board of 
Overseers. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Storrow, the 
Board adopted the following vote: 

That in the opinion of this Board many 
of the unsatisfactory conditions attend- 
ing intercollegiate football have been 
exaggerated by an unwillingness on the 
part of the officials charged with the en- 
forcement of the rules on the field to as- 
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sert their authority, and therefore this 
Board requests the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports to formu- 
late, if possible, some more satisfactory 
plan for the election of such officials than 
the one now in vogue. 

Upon nomination by the President of 
the Board, the Board Voted to appoint 
the following Inspectors of Polls for the 
election of Overseers on next Commence- 
ment Day: Principal Inspector, Arthur 
Drinkwater, Class of 1900, Assistant In- 
spectors, Stephen S. Fitzgerald, 1900, 
William R. Castle, Jr., 1900, Courtenay 
Crocker, 1901, James M. Hunnewell, 
1901, Roger D. Swaim, 1901. 

The Board further Voted that the 
President of the Board be authorized to 
fill any vacancy that may arise in the 
office of inspectors of polls for the elec- 
tion of Overseer: on next Commence- 
ment Day. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Storrow it 
was Voted not to appoint a Committee 
to have charge of the Election of Over- 
seers on next Commencement Day, and 
to devolve upon the Secretary of the 
Board the performance of the duties 
heretofore pertaining to and discharged 
by said Committee. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, to whom was referred at the last 
meeting of the Board the matter of the 
advisability of creating a new Committee 
of the Board upon the relation of the 
University to Secondary Schools, pre- 
sented a report with the recommendation 
that the following amendment to Section 
26 of the Rules and By-laws be adopted 
by the Board. 

After Clause 21 of said Section 26, and 
before the two closing paragraphs of 
said Section, there be inserted the fol- 
lowing: 

“22, A Committee upon the relation 
of the University to Secondary Schools, 





to consist of nine members, of whom 
three shall be members of the Board of 
Overseers, three members of the Com- 
mittee of the Faculty on Admissions to 
the University, and three shall be elected 
from among the Heads or Instructors of 
Secondary Schools,” and said report 
was accepted and laid over under the 
rules. 

MrvC. F. Adams presented the reports 
of the Committee on the Semitic Lan- 
guages and of the Committee on Politi- 
cal Economy, and upon the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, they were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Appleton presented and read the 
report of the Committee to Visit the Li- 
brary, and upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed, and it was Voled that said report 
be referred to the President and Fellows 
for their information, and such action 
thereon as they may deem appropriate. 

Mr. Seaver presented and in part read 
the report of the Committee, appointed 
at the Stated Meeting of October 11, 
1905, “‘to consider and report on the 
Courses of Instruction in charge of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences in re- 
spect to their cost, and the propriety of 
diminishing or increasing their num- 
ber,” and upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 


Special Meeting of June 18, 1906. 

The following 17 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Cheever, Delano, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, Goodwin, Gordon, Hemenway, 
Loring, Noble, Norton, Storey, Warren, 
Weld, Williams. 
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The appointment of Preachers to the 
University was concurred in. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 14, 1906: “That the title 
of the Perkins Professorship of Astro- 
nomy and Mathematics, established by 
vote of February 26, 1842, be amended 
so that it shall read Perkins Professor- 
ship of Mathematics,” and the Board 
Voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 14, 1906, that Physics be 
added to the list of subjects in which de- 
grees may be granted in the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, and the 
Board Voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 28, and June 11, 1906, 
amending the ninth statute of the Uni- 
versity by substituting the words “‘ Bache- 
lor in Civil Engineering” for the words 
“Civil Engineer,” and by adding the 
following words immediately _ there- 
after, namely, “ Bachelor in Mechanical 
Engineering, Bachelor in Electrical 
Engineering, Bachelor in Architecture, 
Bachelor in Landscape Architecture, 
Master of Science in Forestry, Master of 
Science in Chemistry, Master of Science 
in Physics, Master of Science in Zoology, 
Master of Science in Geology,” and 
the Board Voted to consent to this 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 11, 1906, establishing the 
Carter Professorship of General Juris- 
prudence, and the Board Voted to con- 
sent to this vote. 

The report of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, presented at the 
Stated Meeting of the Board of May 9, 
1906, recommending a change in the 
Rules and By-laws of the Board, was 
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taken from the table, and the Board 
adopted the following vote recommend- 
ed in said report; that after Clause 21 of 
Section 26 of said Rules and By-laws, 
and before the two closing paragraphs 
of said Section, there be inserted the 
following: 

“22. A Committee upon the relation 
of the University to Secondary Schools, 
to consist of nine members, of whom 
three shall be members of the Board of 
Overseers, three members of the Com- 
mittee of the Faculty on Admissions of 
the University, and three shall be elected 
from among the heads or instructors of 
Secondary Schools.” 

A communication was received from 
the Electors of the Undergraduate mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports, that in the opinion of 
the said Electors the number of under- 
graduate members of said Committee be 
increased from three to five, one member 
to be elected by the “H” members of 
each of the four major teams at the time 
of the election of Captain, and one mem- 
ber to be elected by the captains of the 
so-called minor teams at a meeting called 
during the first week in June, and that 
the Corporation and Board of Over- 
seers be respectfully requested to con- 
sider such a change in the make-up of 
said committee; and after debate there- 
on, the Board Voted to refer said com- 
munication to the Special Committee on 
the subject of the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports, appointed at the meeting of the 
Board of May 9, 1906. 

The President of the University then 
presented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 11, 1906, appointing the 
following Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports for one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1906: Faculty members. Ho- 
ratio Stevens White, Chairman, Edward 
Hall Nichols, Roger Bigelow Merriman. 
Graduate members. Robert Frederick 
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Herrick, Norman Williams Bingham, 
Jr., George Richmond Fearing, Jr., 
and after debate thereon, the Board 
Voted by nine votes in the affirmative to 
five votes in the negative to consent to 
this vote. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, pre- 
sented the reports of the Committee on 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Petrography, 
and of the Committee on Mathematics, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Noble presented the report of the 
Committee on Ancient and Mediaeval 
History and Roman Law, and upon 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting of June 27, 1906. 


The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. C. F. 
Adams, Appleton, Cheever, Delano, 
Fairchild, L. A. Frothingham, Good- 
win, Gordon, Grant, Hill, Huidekoper, 
Loring, Noble, Norton, Putnam, Seaver, 
Weld, Williams. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
presented the report of the Committee on 
French, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and Reso- 
lutions it was accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, on behalf of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
communicated to the Board that Mr. 
Thomas E. Proctor had been added to 
the Committee on Botany, and said com- 
munication was placed on file. 


Professor Norton, on behalf of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Honorary Degrees, 
appointed at the stated meeting of the 
Board of April 12, 1905, presented a re- 
port, that said Committee is not prepared 
to make a report with a recommendation 
at the present time, but desires to refer 
back the whole subject to the two Boards 
from which it received its commission, 
believing that further consideration of it 
is requisite before a satisfactory conclu- 
sion can be reached, and said report was 
placed on file. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 26, 1906, conferring the 
Degrees upon persons recommended 
therefor by the Faculty of the several 
Departments of the University respect- 
ively, and the Board Voted to consent to 
the conferring of said Degrees, and fur- 
ther Voted that the Secretary be instruct- 
ed, in accordance with the precedents 
of previous years, to make such changes 
as may be found proper and necessary 
to perfect the lists of said Degrees. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The Dedicatory Exercises at the form- 
al opening of the new buildings of the 
Medical School will occur on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Sept. 25 and 26. Al- 
though the definite program of the ex- 
ercises has not yet been announced, its 
general character has been determined 
by a committee composed of members of 
the Corporation and of the School. Tues- 
day afternoon brief addresses will be 
made to the invited guests, assembled 
on the lawn at the new School. All 
the buildings will be open for inspec- 
tion and tea will be served on the ter- 
races. The exercises on Wednesday 
are in the charge of the Corporation 
and will take place during the forenoon 
at Sanders Theatre. They will consist of 
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addresses by Dr. W. H. Welch of Johns 
Hopkins and by President Eliot. It is 
expected that certain honorary degrees 
may be bestowed at this time. 

Some of the departments have already 
moved in part or entirely to the new 
buildings; others are in the process of 
packing up. Officially the change to the 
new buildings will not take place until 
Sept. 17, when the Dean’s office will be 
transferred to its new quarters. 

It is too early yet to judge fully of the 
success of this year’s summer school in 
medicine. It may be stated, however, 
that almost $1000 more have already 
been taken in than for the whole 
summer last year. This increase is 
largely due to the remarkable success, 
numerically, of Dr. R. C. Cabot’s 
courses in clinical medicine, which have 
attracted many men from the West and 
South. 

At a meeting of the Harvard Medical 
Alumni Association, on June 26, Dr. 
Malcolm Storer presented a plan for 
obtaining yearly subscriptions from as 
many of the Medical Alumni as possi- 
ble, and using the money to pay young 
clinical instructors, so that they might 
devote all their time to teaching. 

At the same meeting Dr. F. B. Mal- 
lory made a report of the present needs 
of Harvard Medical School, namely, en- 
dowment for the laboratory depart- 
ments to enable them to attract men 
and do work in a manner commensurate 
with the opportunities afforded by the 
buildings, but more particularly an en- 
dowment and a hospital for the clinical 
departments. At present the School is 
compelled to select all its clinical teach- 
ers from Boston because it has no hos- 
pital of its own and consequently can- 
not call an outsider and put him in 
control of ward patients. The result is 


that the hospitals of Boston dictate all 
the clinical appointments in the School. 
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If the Harvard Medical School is to 
attain the highest rank in the future, like 
the other departments of the University, 
it must be able to call the exceptional 
clinical teacher from any part of the 
world, to put him in charge of ward pa- 
tients, and to pay him sufficient salary 
to allow him to devote himself to teach- 
ing and to scientific investigation, in- 
stead of being compelled, as at present, to 
make his living out of private practice. 

During the last month of term-time 
the students were all busy either taking 
hospital examinations or preparing for 
the School examinations. Men from the 
fourth year class who took examinations 
in other cities than Boston have been un- 
usually successful and have secured ap- 
pointments in Philadelphia, Rochester, 
Minneapolis, Hartford, Worcester, New 
Bedford, Providence, and several smaller 
cities. 

During the meeting of the American 
Medical Association many of the under- 
graduates of the School acted as aides or 
as guides for the exhibits. In this way 
they had a chance to be present at all the 
meetings of the association. 

On June 5, the Alpha Omega Alpha 
honorary fraternity held its annual ban- 
quet at the Hotel Westminster. All but 
two of the Harvard Chapter were present, 
and Dr. Mallory presided. It was a very 
pleasant and informal affair, and the so- 
ciety was addressed by Prof. Barker, of 
Johns Hopkins, Prof. Hall, of North- 
western University, the primarius of the 
fraternity, and by Professors Cannon 
and Nichols of the Harvard School. 

Of the 69 men who graduated 20 re- 
ceived the degree cum laude. E. P. Rich- 
ardson ranked first in the class and R. M. 
Green second. 

In June Prof. C. M. Green gave an in- 
formal reception to the Class at his sum- 
mer home in Medford. It was well at- 
tended by the Class and by specially in- 
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vited doctors, and furnished another 
chance for the Class to meet before sepa- 
rating. 

On May 29, the Fourth Class had its 
annual banquet at the Hotel Westmin- 
ster. Over three fourths of the Class 
were there, and were entertained by a 
program carried out by different mem- 
bers of the Class. Finally, members 
from different colleges responded to 
toasts, and it was very pleasing to see 
the spirit they had for the Harvard Med- 
ical School, although many of them came 
from colleges which are Harvard’s keen- 
est rivals. At the dinner the Class Book 
was given out. It was dedicated to the 
late Prof. Wood, and had pictures of the 
faculty, students, and buildings, as well 
as a short history of the Class and brief 
descriptions of the past lives. of the 
members. To J. H. Young, the chair- 
man of the committee, is due a great 
deal of credit for the success of the 
book. 

On Commencement Day about 45 of 
the Class were present. R. M. Green was 
the speaker from the School and aroused 
much applause by his address on “The 
Modern Ideals in Medicine.” After the 
exercises in Sanders Theatre, the Har- 
vard Medical Alumni Association enter- 
tained the graduating class at their spread 
in Stoughton Hall. 

F. B. Mallory, ’86. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


There are two hopes that may reason- 
ably be cherished in regard to Radcliffe 
College. The first is for more students, 
both graduate and undergraduate, and 
the second is for money with which to 
make the work of the College more effi- 
cient. It is a great pleasure to be able to 
announce that the first hope is in a fair 
way to be realized, for a warm friend who 





has already shown great generosity to the 
College, Mrs. David P. Kimball of Bos- 
ton, has given another hall of resi- 
dence to be built on the Bertram Hall 
land. This will undoubtedly attract many 
students from a distance who might other- 
wise be deterred from availing them- 
selves of the high educational privileges 
offered in Cambridge. 

In May the remainder of the Green- 
leaf Estate, on which the College had an 
option, was purchased, partly with the 
fund which had already been raised by 
the Auxiliary for this purpose, and partly 
with the sum received from the recent 
sale of a piece of the real estate which was 
bequeathed to the College by Miss Sarah 
Parker some years ago. The sum of $10,- 
000 recently bequeathed to the College 
by Mrs. Helen G. Coburn has been paid 
to the Treasurer. 

In June Mr. Henry L. Higginson gave 
to the College a fountain in memory of 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, wife of 
Charles Russell Lowell. It is a basin of 
red granite about five or six feet in dia- 
meter, resting on a pedestal, and it was 
bought in Venice. The fountain has been 
placed in the Radcliffe inclosure, near 
Fay House. On June 15 Mr. Higginson 
met the present students in Agassiz 
House and gave them an inspiring ac- 
count of Mrs. Lowell’s life and work. 

At the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ates, Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot was re- 
elected a member of the Council for 
seven years. 

The committee in charge of Agassiz 
House has been gratified to find that the 
running expenses of the House during 
the year have not been quite so heavy as 
they anticipated, and that the gifts of 
money have been larger than at first 
expected. 169 former students and $21 
present students subscribed in answer to 
an appeal sent out in September. Never- 
theless, there remains a deficit, and the 
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Council has decided to ask from each 
student registered in the College in 
1906-07 a fee of $5 to help to defray 
the expenses of Agassiz House. But 
until the College grows in numbers, 
former students and friends of the Col- 
lege must be asked to give some yearly 
contribution, large or small, for the main- 
tenance of the House. The Agassiz 
House Committee has been reappointed, 
with the addition of Mrs. Sara H. Rich- 
ardson, ’88. Mr. J. T. Coolidge, Jr., has 
given a piece of tapestry, and a Japanese 
carving to Agassiz House. 

The English Club, which is always ac- 
tive, gave in May three out-of-door per- 
formances of Lyly’s Endymion, — two 
at Bertram Hall and one at Wellesley 
Farms, through the kindness of Mr. L. 
V. Niles, who gave the Club the use of 
his grounds. The proceeds of the play 
at Wellesley Farms were $225, and of the 
Cambridge performances about $175, 
both of which sums are to go, by the gen- 
erosity of the Club and of the Class of 
°99, toward the furnishings of the new 
Library. 

Wednesday, June 20, was a Class Day 
to be added to the many beautiful Rad- 
cliffe Class Days. Pres. Briggs, Miss 
Irwin, Mrs. Farlow, and Miss Coes, the 
president of the Idler Club, the chair- 
man of the Class Day Committee, and 
the officers of the Class of 1906, received 
in the Living-Room of Agassiz House. 
The Seniors received their guests in 
Agassiz House and in Fay House. The 
Juniors, under the direction of their presi- 
dent Dorothy Kendall, had in charge the 
decoration of the halls and the ushering. 
In the Yard, under long festoons of Jap- 
anese lanterns, the supper-tables were 
set, and an orchestra played till half-past 
nine, when the Glee and Mandolin Clubs 
entertained the guests. Dancing in the 
Gymnasium, from 9.30 until 11, con- 
cluded the festivities. On Saturday morn- 
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ing, June 23, at 10 o’clock, the Seniors 
marched into the Theatre of Agassiz 
House for the Class Exercises. The 
undergraduates sat together by classes. 
The president of the Class, Therese Nor- 
ton, introduced the speakers: Margaret 
Griswold, historian; Mary Grimes, poet; 
Charlotte Adams, prophet. Ruth Walton 
was chorister. The Glee Club sang the 
“Song of the Classes.” Saturday after- 
noon, the Juniors gave a luncheon to the 
Seniors at Bertram Hall. On account of 
the rain they could not have the enter- 
tainment out of doors as they had plan- 
ned, but they used the dining-room of 
the Hall. Kathleen Drew, ’07, was toast- 
mistress. 

In Agassiz House, on Sunday after- 
noon, June 24, the Dean spoke to the 
graduating class. The Seniors then 
marched to the Shepard Memorial 
Church, where the Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. E. C. 
Worcester, D.D. The music was fur- 
nished by the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
under the leadership of Mabel C. Os- 
borne, ’07, in the absence of Mrs. Gal- 
lison. 

The Commencement exercises were 
held in Sanders Theatre on Tuesday, 
June 26, at4p. m. The Choral Society 
sang several selections by Mendelssohn, 
Ritte, and Jadassohn. After prayer by 
the Rev. George Hodges, D.D., three 
Commencement parts were given as fol- 
lows: “Departmental Instruction in the 
Elementary School,” by Florence May 
Gilmore; “The Comedy Part,” by Char- 
lotte Hastings Adams; “The Puritan 
and his Social Problems,” by Helen 
Idella Kendall, A.B. Pres. Briggs an- 
nounced that Carolyn Virginia Tanner, 
to whom a Commencement part had been 
assigned, was unable to be present on ac- 
count of the recent death of her father. 
Pres. Briggs made the following Com- 
mencement address. 
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PRES. BRIGGS’S ADDRESS. 


“ The past year has been prosperous 
for Radcliffe College. The number of 
students is somewhat larger than in the 
year preceding; the opportunities for ad- 
vanced work promise increase; Elizabeth 
Cary Agassiz House has made over the 
daily life of our girls in the College pre- 
cincts; Greenleaf House has given the 
Department of Music a comfortable (and 
isolated) home; the Greenleaf estate, 
which now belongs wholly to the College, 
insures us room enough for generations 
to come; the money for maintaining a 
library —money on which Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift of a library depended — is subscrib- 
ed and paid. We still need much for fur- 
nishing the library; we still need dormi- 
tories and need them sorely; and we still 
need, most of all, a fund to put our in- 
struction on a permanent basis. Yet if 
our needs are many and great, so are our 
friends; we have kept old friends and 
made new ones. Along with constant 
watchfulness we have unfailing hope and 
faith. 

“This hope and this faith are based in 
part on the new activities of our former 
students. Any one who has attended a 
meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
has enlarged his conception of the nature 
and the value of college loyalty. A col- 
lege must, it is true, be managed by peo- 
ple who know, and are a part of, its daily 
life. Alumni or alumnae who talk freely 
beyond their responsibility show a per- 
verse activity that does temporary harm; 
but this harm is nothing to the risk of 
lethargy. When every former student 
knows that he or she has helped to make 
the College and must help to makeit al- 
ways, the graduates are alive, and in their 
life is health to the College. As analum- 
nus of Harvard, I may or may not ap- 
prove a three-year degree; but I must 
rejoice in seeing a committee of a large 





association of alumni undertake, and put 
through, the most thorough investigation 
of the three-year problem that has yet 
appeared in print. Now unless I misread 
the signs, there has never been a year like 
the past year for active interest in Rad- 
cliffe College among its former students. 
The alumnae and the Dean have together 
secured the library; the new Union for 
past students, whether alumnae or not, 
issues the Radcliffe College Bulletin, a 
model compendium of the news and a fit 
mate for the Harvard University Gazette. 
In general we have worked together bet- 
ter, understood each other better, com- 
bined straightforwardness and harmony 
better, than ever before within my recol- 
lection; and though there are — and 
ought to be — differences of opinion 
among us, we see more clearly than ever 
that honest disagreements are no bar to 
personal good-will. 

“A Harvard professor of wide experi- 
ence observed: ‘There is no doubt about 
it; the Harvard Faculty is as fine a body 
of men as exists in the world.’ He meant 
that, on the whole, for purity of motive 
and for earnestness they might be trusted 
without fear. Yet they have hot differ- 
ences of opinion. Among those whose 
faith in President Eliot is strongest are 
some who have seldom agreed with him 
in anything except love of the Univer- 
sity. Without such disagreements of men 
who admire and respect each other Har- 
vard would not be Harvard. This part 
of the Harvard tradition belongs to Rad- 
cliffe College also. 

“Inthe Harvard tradition as a whole, 
the hope and the faith to which I have 
referred rest chiefly and always. The 
tradition is not, as many are, a tradition 
of the past alone; it is a tradition of look- 
ing forward — the tradition ef a noble 
past that makes peremptory a still nobler 
future. It is a tradition of that absolute 
open-mindedness which enables no man 
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and no institution to stand still. Of all 
ironies in names, few have been sadder 
than that of the phrase ‘Harvard in- 
difference.’ Of all earnest men, the 
graduates of Harvard are the most earn- 
est that I know; of all college students, 
the undergraduates of Harvard are the 
least puerile. ‘You who have never seen 
the inside of a fresh-water college,’ said 
a Harvard professor who had graduated 
at a small institution, ‘have no concep- 
tion of the intellectual activity of this 
place. ‘The amount of work done 
here,’ said a graduate student from a 
distant college the other day, ‘is a con- 
stant surprise to me.’ 

‘And this earnestness is an enlight- 
ened earnestness, or at least an earnest- 
ness that keeps the mind open to the 
light. John Dryden has been censured 
as inconsistent, condemned as a time- 
server; but John Dryden had one or two 
qualities for which many who condemn 
him would be the better. He had a hos- 
pitable mind and a frank readiness to 
admit that he had been wrong. In a cer- 
tain sense he had a large kind of hon- 
esty; and he was never too old to learn. 
Thus far John Dryden was a Harvard 
man. What he lacked was that high, 
single-hearted earnestness which his 
greater, though less teachable, contem- 
porary, John Milton, possessed, or 
rather was possessed by. From these 
two might be made a man incompar- 
ably great. It is wide reasonableness, 
combined with intensity of earnest- 
ness —the high purpose burning hot 
within, yet controlled in its manifesta- 
tion by a strong will — it is this outward 
calm and inward striving that we see in 
Harvard men beyond other men. The 
strong and quiet workers in large affairs, 
the efficient without the bustle and pa- 
rade of efficiency, are in great measure 
sons of Harvard. When outward calm 
becomes an affectation, as it does in some 
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of our young men at a certain stage, those 
persons who do not know Harvard Col- 
lege regard the affected calmness as in- 
grained indifference, typical of Harvard 
life and teaching. ‘I believe,’ said 
Dean Shaler of an undergraduate, ‘that 
Jones has ability; but I believe that Jones 
has not yet found access to it.’ These 
misguided boys have not yet found ac- 
cess to the expression of their real 
selves, which are often earnest and true. 
So far as I know, even this temporary 
perversion of the Harvard ideal, this 
false shame at the confession of enthu- 
siasm, this pocketing of the heart lest 
it be worn upon the sleeve, has never 
found access to Radcliffe College. Of 
Radcliffe indifference no one as yet has 
heard. 

“Tf quiet strength is the aim of Har- 
vard men, it is even more fitly the aim 
of Harvard women ; for no strong wo- 
man can be too gentle, and no gen- 
tle woman too strong. The supreme 
claim of Radcliffe College is in the re- 
fined and sensitive rather than boister- 
ous strength which characterizes the 
best Harvard men. I have little sym- 
pathy with the higher education of 
women if it battles against those distinc- 
tions between men and women which 
are radical and eternal. That indeed 
is the lower education of women. No 
woman was ever the better for imitat- 
ing a man; few, if any, are the better for 
some forms of professional life. I had 
rather a girl — however highly educated 
— were a nurse than a criminal lawyer. 
It is the profession of the latter, not of 
the former, that would degrade her. As 
a nurse, she would bring to bear, enlarged 
and refined by college training, those ten- 
der accomplishments which have made 
women the comfort of the world. Every 
disagreeable detail of her work would 
take on a kind of glory because an es- 
sential part of a noble and inspiring self- 
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sacrifice; as a criminal lawyer she would 
rapidly and surely lose whatever charm 
of sensitiveness might belong to her as a 
woman, and would become at best a poor 
imitation of a man. A woman’s problem 
is not to blunt her sensitiveness (for a man 
to do that is bad enough); it is to turn 
her sensitiveness into strength — to make 
herself, by just so much the more sensi- 
tive she is, just so much the stronger; to 
remember that in her very anxiety and 
pain and apprehensiveness, if she can use 
them aright, lies that power of sympathy 
through which she may do her part in lift- 
ing up the world; to transform what 
might make her a nervous invalid into 
high and intelligent courage, into quick 
and helpful recognition of every need in 
the human souls whose lives come near 
her own. Any education that dwarfs her 
power to do such things as these renders 
her so much the less a woman; no educa- 
tion can make her a man. 

“The recognition of this prineiple is the 
most hopeful sign in the woman’s college 
of to-day. College women, as I see them, 
are the best women in America — not @ 
whit more masculine than other women, 
but trained to clearer thinking and clear- 
er seeing, trained above all to a constancy 
of earnestness. With this training they 
have learned to put away childish things. 
‘The whole house was roaring with 
laughter and applause,’ says Thack- 
eray, writing of the chastened Penden- 
nis; ‘the whole house was roaring with 
laughter and applause; and he saw only 
an ignoble farce that made him sad.’ It 
must be that some of the former things 
shall pass away; that the lower joy shall 
make room for the higher; that the hap- 
piness of play, though no healthy mind 
can lose it altogether, shall yield more 
and more to the happiness of work. With 
the best college women every part of life 
is made larger by education; the small 
but necessary detail ceases to be drudg- 





ery; what must be done becomes, for 
that very reason, worth doing. They lead 
a life which, whatever its share of suf- 
fering, is joyously emancipated from the 
petty and the mean. 

“T speak of girls’ colleges in general; 
for I believe that in nearly all our better 
known colleges for girls the standard is, 
as it should be, a standard of womanhood. 
Yet I must add a word about this College 
of ours. Every year I meet the Radcliffe 
alumnae at their largest annual gathering, 
and every year I marvel at what the col- 
lege has done for them. As undergradu- 
ates many of them were crude; as gradu- 
ates they form a group of women of which 
any college might be proud; for the leav- 
en has kept on working. You who are to 
be alumnae of Radcliffe College have 
something which, with all its imperfec- 
tions, is the best that America can give; 
for now as always, the highest education- 
al ideal of our country is seen in Harvard 
University, — and of Harvard Univer- 
sity Radcliffe College is essentially a 
part. 

“ At College, if you have lived rightly, 
you have found enough learning to make 
you humble, enough friendship to make 
your hearts large and warm, enough cul- 
ture to teach you the refinement of sim- 
plicity, enough wisdom to keep you sweet 
in poverty and temperate in wealth. Here 
you have learned to see great and small 
in their true relation, to look at both sides 
of a question, to respect the point of view 
of every honest man or woman, and to 
recognize the point of view that differs 
most widely from your own. Here you 
have found the democracy which excludes 
neither poor nor rich, and the quick sym- 
pathy which listens to all and helps by 
the very listening. Here too, it may be 
at the end of a long struggle, you have 
seen — if only in transient glimpses — 
that after doubt comes reverence, after 
anxiety peace, after faintness courage, 
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and that out of weakness we are made 
strong. Suffer these glimpses to become 
an abiding vision, and you have the su- 
preme joy of life.” 

Pres. Briggs then conferred degrees 
on 79 candidates,— 57 Bachelors of Arts, 
20 Masters of Arts, 2 Doctors of Philo- 
sophy. Of the Bachelors of Arts, 28 re- 
ceived the degree without distinction, 20 
cum laude, 8 magna cum laude, and one 
summa cum laude. One candidate re- 
ceived her degree as of 1905, one as of 
1908. Highest Honors in Classics were 
conferred on Margaret C. Waites. The 
Wilby Prize was awarded to Frances Hall 
Rousmaniere, for a piece of research work 
done in the Psychological Laboratory on 
“Certainty and Attention.” 

Admission examinations were held in 
June in Andover, Belmont, Cal., Brook- 
line, Chicago, Ill., Concord, N. H., Fall 
River, Kansas City, Mo., Lynn, Milton, 
Omaha, Neb., Philadelphia, Pa., Port- 
land, Me., Portland, Ore., Quincy, 
Springfield, Washington, D. C., Worces- 
ter, Youngstown, O., as well as in Cam- 
bridge. According to the returns made 
thus far, 100 candidates presented them- 
selves for their final examinations, 139 
for their preliminaries, and 6 special stu- 
dents took entrance examinations upon 
certain required subjects. Of the final 
candidates, 81 were admitted, 25 without 
conditions, 56 with conditions. 19 will 
complete their examinations in Septem- 
ber. An arrangement was made by which 
in June, 1906, certain papers of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board might 
be substituted for certain papers set for 
the separate admission examinations 
held by Harvard University. Five can- 
didates for Radcliffe from as many differ- 
ent schools took advantage of this privi- 
lege. 
The Radcliffe Union met in Greenleaf 
House on Commencement Day for a bus- 
iness meeting followed by a breakfast. 
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The meeting was a highly satisfactory 
one, for the special reason that it brought 
together several former students who had 
not returned to the College for years. 
The following officers were elected: Pres., 
Leslie W. Hopkinson; vice-pres., Bertha 
M. Howland; treas., Kate M. Howe; sec., 
Mary L. Wesselhoeft; directors, Mrs. 
Ella L. Cabot, Sarah Yerxa, Annie L. 
Sears. 


ALUMNAE. 

The annual meeting of the Alumnae 
Association was held in Agassiz House, 
June 26. The President, Miss Coes, oc- 
cupied the Chair. The Treasurer sub- 
mitted a statement showing that the bal- 
ance on hand was $835.31. The following 
amendments to the Constitution were 
adopted. 

Article ITI, Section 1 was amended to 
read: “The Board of Management shall 
have general charge of the funds of the 
Association, and shall have the power to 
transact the business of the Association 
in the interim of meetings, and to fill any 
vacancy occurring in said Board.” 

Article II, Section 5 was amended to 
read: “An auditor shall be appointed by 
the President at the annual business meet- 
ing for the ensuing year, to audit the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer and of all Com- 
mittees of the Association.” 

Article VI was amended to make June 
fifth instead of June first the date before 
which notice of an amendment must be 
given. 

It was voted to thank the Associates 
of Radcliffe College for the choice of an 
alumna as member of the Council. Miss 
H. L. Reed, ’90, reviewed the history of 
the Alumnae Scholarship for the 10 years 
since it was founded, and announced that 
the scholarship had been held for 1905- 
06 by F. A. Gragg, ’99. Mrs. W. B. Can- 
non, ’99, made a plea for gifts to the 
Equipment Fund for the new Library 
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Building, for which fund $15,000 is still 
needed. The balloting resulted in the 
nomination of Mrs. Virginia N. John- 
son, 90, as Associate for the next three 
years. 

The Commencement Dinner was held 
in Agassiz House. 220 members were 
present, and about 15 guests, — Pres. 
and Mrs. Briggs, Miss Irwin, Mrs. Far- 
low, the ladies of the Council, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Higginson, Mr. A. L. Lowell, 
Miss Hoppin. Miss Irwin was first intro- 
duced. She cleverly described herself as 
a preface, and after a short address skil- 
fully turned the remaining speech-mak- 
ing over to Mr. Briggs, Mr. Higginson, 
and Mr. Lowell. Mr. Briggs made a 
short speech on educated women of the 
old time and the new, illustrated with cer- 
tain quaint quotations. Mr. Higginson 
told the Alumnae about Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell. He gave an interesting ac- 
count of her power as a leader in move- 
ments of reform and philanthropy, and 
spoke with deep feeling of her noble char- 
acter and beautiful life. Mr. Lowell made 
a vigorous speech emphasizing the truth 
that, since college education is to fit most 
women for one of the two kindred pro- 
fessions of home-making and _ school- 
teaching, it is important that, except for 
unusual women, its aim should be, not 
special advanced work, but general cul- 
ture. In illustrating this point Mr. Lowell 
described the work required for the 
new honors in history and literature in 
Harvard. 

The following former students have 
accepted positions for the year 1906-07: 
Theodora Elwell, ’94, is to teach in the 
Wadleigh School, New York; Cora O. 
Goldthwait, ’98, in the Horace Mann 
High School, New York; Blanche M. 
Huse, ’98, A.M. ’06, in the High School, 
Glen Ridge, N. J.; Grace E. Burroughs, 
’00, in the English High School, Somer- 
ville; Edith N. Buckingham, ’02, A.M. 
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’06, in the High School, Abington; Maud 
M. Daniels, ’03, has a position with the 
Associated Charities, Boston; Gertrude 
A. White, ’03, is to teach in the Latin 
School, Cambridge; Emily Adams, ’04, 
in St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y.; 
Gertrude Gile, ’04, in the High School, 
Keene, N. H.; Bertha C. Haines, ’04, 
in the High School, Danvers; Edith 
Hamilton, ’04, in the Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley; Elizabeth M. Dean, ’04, in 
Miss Church’s School, Boston; Mabel 
E. Hodder, A.M. ’04, is to be instructor 
in history at Simmons College, Boston; 
Ethel M. Howard, ’05, is to teach in 
the Bennett School, Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y.; Mary F. Wilbar, ’05, 
in Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, N. 
H.; Ruby S. Baker, 1905-06, in the High 
School, Beverly; Helen C. Carter, ’06, 
in the High School, Whitinsville; Anna 
C. Davenport, ’06, in the High School, 
Weston; Florence H. French, ’06, in the 
High School, Huntington; Constance 
Fuller, ’06, in the Misses Allen’s School, 
West Newton; Sarah L. Hadley, gradu- 
ate student, 1905-06, in the Berkeley 
Street School, Cambridge; Sarah L. 
Martin, 1904-06, in The Castle, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Edith M. Vincent, ’06, is to 
be assistant in research work in the Bo- 
tanical Department of Harvard College; 
Margaret C. Waites is to teach in the 
High School, Proctor, Vt.; Margaret 
Wheelwright, ’06, in Rosemary Hall, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Frances Gardiner Davenport, Ph.D., 
Radcliffe A.B. ’93, A.M. ’96, of the De- 
partment of Historical Research in the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, has 
recently published a book on “The Eco- 
nomic Development of a Norfolk Manor, 
1086-1565.” 

Lucy Sprague, ’00, has just been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English 
and Dean of Women at the University 
of California. 
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Marriages. 

1894-96. Josephine Preston Peabody to 
Lionel S. Marks, at Cambridge, 
June 21, 1906. 

1897. Grace Emeline Stanton to Dr. 
Samuel Robert Love, at Erie, Pa., 
June 20, 1906. 

1898. Amy Bailey Sylvester to Gregory 
Paul Baxter, at Somerville, June 2, 
1906. 

1899. Philinda Parsons Rand to Thadde- 
us Delos Anglemyer, at Lingayen, 
Philippine Islands, April 23, 1906. 

1899. Jane Elliott Sever to Dr. Archer 
O'Reilly, at Kingston, June 20, 
1906. 

1901. Jennie Carlisle Barnes to Arthur 
Earl Gates, at Chelsea, June 12, 
1906. 

1901. Clemence Hamilton to Max Wink- 
ler, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 
16, 1906. 

1902. Edith Dunnels Richards to James 
Walter Goldthwait, at Newton- 
ville, June 25, 1906. 

1902. Grace Coolidge Davenport to 
Henry Joshua Winslow, at Water- 
town, June 27, 1906. 

1904. Florence Waddington to William 
Jacob Sands, at Cambridge, June 
20, 1906. 

1902-05. Bertha Agnes Law to Ira Thom- 
as Chapman, at Cambridge, June 
11, 1906. 

1906. Annie Isabel Waterhouse to Rich- 
ard Burrage Carter, at Newton- 
ville, June 28, 1906. 

1904-06. Rosalie Edwards to Dr. Wil- 
liam Edward Faulkner, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 7, 1906. 

1904-05. Clara Maria Hammond to 
Samuel Lewis Barbour, at Boston, 
June 18, 1906. 

Death. 

1903-05. Mary Frances Brown, on June 

2, 1906. 


Mary Coes, ’87. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


Undergraduate life throughout June 
centres around Class Day. For the Sen- 
iors it is the immediate goal of existence; 
for the Juniors — those of them who are 
fortunate enough to be “Junior ushers” 
— it holds forth prospects of every sort of 
enjoyment. For a week before the great 
event every one conjectures about the 
probable state of the weather; the “ Pro- 
gram in case of Rain” published next to 
the regular program serves to remind 
everybody that Class Day may, after all, 
be a most unattractive festivity. The 
Class of 1906 was favored with perfect 
weather; the evening of the 21st, when 
the Senior Spread was held, was warm 
enough so that the tables in the Delta 
afforded a delightful change from the 
closer atmosphere of the hall; the 22d 
was clear and warm, without being op- 
pressively hot. A light rain very early in 
the morning, though at the time it terri- 
fied those who happened to be awake, 
did much toward making the day com- 
fortable. 

The Senior Spread was most success- 
ful. The changes made in Memorial Hall 
last summer, by which the serving-room 
was removed from the main hall, added 
greatly to the available floor-space. The 
orchestra was put out of the way of the 
dancers in the east gallery. The Delta 
was decorated with lanterns, and filled 
with numbered “boxes” and tables. 
Dancing began promptly at 8, and the 
last of the 22 dances ended at 1. The 
affair was in charge of three members 
of the Class Day Committee, F. A. 
Goodhue, J. L. White, and F. H. 
Nesmith. J. D. White, ’07, acted as head 
usher. 

The Class Day exercises began, as 
usual, at 9 o’clock, when the Senior Class, 
headed by the Class officers, marched 
two by two to the Chapel. Rev. F. G. 
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Peabody delivered the prayer and a brief 
address, after which the Class marched 
out as it had entered. At 11 the Seniors 
formed once more in front of Holworthy, 
and marched to Sanders Theatre. After 
a prayer by Dr. Peabody, the oration, by 
A. C. Blagden, the poem, by J. Hinckley, 
and the ode, by H. A. Bellows, were de- 
livered, the exercises closing with the sing- 
ing of the ode, led by H. B. Sawyer. Then 
came a period of relaxation. Over 2000 
people went to the Pudding for lunch. 
The only other large spread held before 
the Stadium exercises was that of the Pi 
Eta, which took placein the Gymnasium. 
At half-past three the graduates and un- 
dergraduates assembled in the Yard by 
classes; and all but the Seniors marched 
down to the Stadium. The Class of 1906 
gathered in the quadrangle back of Hollis 
where W. F. Emerson administered the 
class presents. Then the Class marched 
round the Yard, cheering each building 
in turn. Passing out through the John- 
ston Gate, the Seniors followed the other 
classes down Boylston St., to the Sta- 
dium. Here, preluded by singing from 
the Glee Club, and followed by cheers for 
the various classes, the teams, Pres. 
Eliot, and the ladies, the Ivy Oration 
was delivered by C. D. Morgan. The 
stage erected for the production of the 
Agamemnon had been left; and the 
Greek temple made an admirable 
sounding-board, if a somewhat incon- 
gruous background. Morgan was able 
to fill the entire curve of the Stadium 
with only a fraction of the effort de- 
manded in past years. The exercises 
ended in the usual throwing of con- 
fetti, which, owing to the absence of 
the wires stretched last year across the 
Stadium to keep the long serpentines in 
air, was rather more messy and less effec- 
tive than usual. From five until eleven 
therewas general gayety, with spreads on 
every hand, dancing at Memorial and the 
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Gymnasium, and music in the Yard. The 
enormous crowd was admirably man- 
aged, and an unusually small number of 
uninvited and objectionable guests found 
their way into the Yard. The Class Day 
Committee, consisting of F. A. Goodhue, 
chairman, J. L. White, F. H. Nesmith, 
W. F. Emerson, W. G. Graves, R. J. 
Leonard, and H. R. Shurtleff, had every 
reason to congratulate itself upon the 
success of its arrangements. 

The spreads given during the day 
were as follows: Beck Hall, 5 to 11; R. 
Amory, Jr., W. H. Appleton, J. D. C. 
Bradley, S. F. T. Brock, G. H. Burnett, 
I. T. Burr, Jr., S. Cabot, Jr., C. Cobb, 
L. Delano, W. F. Emerson, O. D. Filley, 
R. Fitz, F. A. Goodhue, R. Grant, Jr., 
C. P. Greenough, 2d, W. F. Harrison, 
V. Hollingsworth, J. R. Hooper, Jr., Le 
R. King, O. Matsukata, W. G. Means, 
L. G. Morris, D. A. Newhall, J. D. Nich- 
ols, J. Parkinson, Jr., A. J. D. Paul, J. 
D. Peabody, R. M. Poor, S. D. Preston, 
H. H. Whitman. — Hasty Pudding, 12 
to 2; H. A. Bellows, H. G. Beyer, Jr., 
L. Burchard, H. D. Chandler, L. W. 
Clark, Jr., W. W. Corlett, J. D. Eliot, R. 
B. Emmons, T. S. Farrelly, E. J. Fraser- 
Campbell, A. G. Gill, R. H. Harris, D. 
C. Hyde, N. Kelley, F. S. Kellogg, R. J. 
Leonard, L. I. Neale, A. Perry, Jr., T. 
F. Pierce, H. B. Sawyer, O. N. Shepard, 
R. N. Smither, B. K. Stephenson, G. 
Switzer, C. E. Ware, Jr., J. L. White. — 
Pi Eta, 1 to 4; E. H. Baker, Jr., A. H. 
Burns, F. M. Chadbourne, H. B. Coburn, 
Jr., T. E. Cunningham, Jr., E. L. Cutter, 
A. T. Davison, Jr., J. Dignowity, Jr., T. 
B. Dorman, H. K. Faber, C. M. Holland, 
M. W. Jopling, S. I. Langmaid, D. Mc- 
Fadon, C. P. Middleton, H. A. Osgood, 
M. G. Perkins, F. R. Pleasanton, A. L. 
Risby, E. Roth, Jr., N. Storms, C. H. 
Sutherland, S. Titcomb, J. G. Whiting, 
F. S. Whitney, E. J. Williams, R. S. 
Woodbridge. — Delta U psilon, 6 to 8; Q. 
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A. Brackett,J. D. Q. Briggs, R. B. Gring, 
A. N. Holcombe, H. M. Holmes, T. F. 
Jones, C. Kempner, J. R. Lazenby, R. 
H. Lord, P. R. Manahan, W. J. McCor- 
mick, C. Mitchell, R. I. Underhill, F. M. 
Wright. — Kappa Gamme Chi, 6 to8; W. 
F. Bradbury, E. F. Byrnes, A. T. Davi- 
son, Jr., R. F. Gowen, H. P. Greeley, P. 
B. Grosscup, H. F. Kellogg, G. S. Leon- 
ard, C. Monro, A. H. Perkins, G. I. Pet- 
tengill, R. H. Sheldon, B. K. Stephenson, 
E. R. Stilwell, S. F. Strother, F. P. Sum- 
mers, A. H. E. Talpey. — Theta Delta 
Chi, 6 to 8; A. M. Cook, C. A. Fultz, J. 
Mattison, R.C. Pingree, E. Roth, Jr., H. 
B. Sawyer, F. W. von Schrader, N. 
Storms, E. L.Sheldon, H. M. Wheeler. — 
Wadsworth House, 5.30 to 7.30; A. Dana, 
C. D. Davol, H. S. Lord, C. P. Harring- 
ton, J. A. Remick, Jr., W. Sabine, R. 
Wheelwright, M. T. Whiting, H. Wil- 
liams, W. Williams. — Triangl, 5 to 7. 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 8 to 10.— Phi 
Beta Kappa, 6 to 8. — Hyperion, 6 to 8. 
— Individuals: A. A. Schaefer, H. J. 
Spinden, E. Q. Abbot, G. P. Will, 
and G. T. McClure, Thayer 40-44. — 
C. L. Ames and R. L. Hale, Holworthy 
6.— R. F. Hammett and H. A. Whit- 
man, Hollis 24. — J. W. Twombly, F. 
M. Walsh, and O. F. Hermann, Trin- 
ity 8. — E. D. Hofeller, Ware 9. — M. 
H. Litchfield, Stoughton 10.—H. F. 
Kellogg and A. H. Perkins, Holworthy 
2.—C. H. Poor, Jr., W. W. Stickney, 
R. Withington, and S. Withington, Weld 
41-44. — H. T. Read and M. B. Palmer, 
Holworthy 15. — G. F. H. Bowers, H. I. 
Buttrick, and G. M. Leighton, Grays 29, 
30, and 32. —S. B. Smith, D. Macomber, 
O. F. Langmann, and S. Newell, Stough- 
ton 21, 22, and 24. — C. Wallace, Per- 
kins $1 .— C. W. Kohler and J. H. Bucke, 
Weld 40. — A. E. Wood, Stoughton 29. 
—M. H. Litchfield, Stoughton 10. — 
A. D. Whitman, W. C. Holmes, and E. 
S. Cogswell, Stoughton $ and 4. — A. D. 
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Kinsley and F. A. Pemberton, Hollis $2. 
— H. G. Tucker and E. H. Bonelli, 
Thayer 144. 

The occupations chosen by the mem- 
bers of the Senior Class vary as widely as 
usual. Law comes first, with 78 men; 
next business, with 74; teaching, 52; en- 
gineering, 47; medicine, 24; banking, 21; 
architecture, 20; chemistry, 18; journal- 
ism, 14; manufacturing, 13; ministry ,12; 
railroading, 8; real estate, 6; insurance, 
4; miscellaneous, 46; undecided, 70. 

The Senior Picnic was held on June 1, 
at Nantasket. The steamer Philadelphia 
was chartered for the occasion, and con- 
veyed 250 members of the Class safely to 
and from the picnic-grounds. A brass 
band, a couple of indefinite but thrilling 
baseball games, a swim, after which va- 
rious Seniors “appeared neatly dressed 
in barrels,” supplied most of the excite- 
ment. The return trip was almost alarm- 
ingly decorous. The Senior Dinner, for 
which tickets were distributed free of 
charge, and which was consequently well 
attended, took place on June 18, at the 
American House. C. D. Morgan acted as 
toast-master, and A. N. Holcombe, N. 
Kelley, and A. C. Blagden were the 
speakers. 

Except for Class Day and the various 
athletic events of May and June, the 
quarter has been notably uneventful from 
the student point of view. The problem 
of athletics continued to cause consider- 
able discussion; the feeling that inter- 
collegiate athletics at Harvard do more 
harm than good seems to grow stronger 
every month. Nothing was done, how- 
ever, to express this feeling in active 
form; and it was more or less lost sight 
of in the general rejoicing over the vic- 
tory of the ’Varsity Crew. There will 
probably be no more definite expression of 
the opposition to intercollegiate athletics 
until after the football season next fall, 
for every one feels that the undergradu- 
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ates owe the football team next year 
more whole-hearted support than ever. 

The production of the Agamemnon in 
the Stadium, though the parts were taken 
throughout by students, and with a very 
few exceptions by undergraduates, can 
scarcely be thought of as a student under- 
taking. The students were, however, 
closely connected with the affair through- 
out. The various undergraduate papers 
contained articles of one sort and another 
dealing with the play and the immedi- 
ate production. The Crimson called the 
first performance “a notable Agamem- 
non”; the Monthly and Advocate praised 
the literary qualities of the drama; the 
Lampoon alone had the audacity to at- 
tack the work of the Classical Depart- 
ment. The Lampoon, in its comment to 
the effect that a play designed for Greeks 
of the fifth century B. c. might seem un- 
natural, if not dull, to Americans of to- 
day, probably expressed the feeling of 
most of the undergraduates, who turned 
out in a body to see the performances. 
Some declared the effect magnificent; 
but most admitted that, although im- 
pressive, it seemed, because incompre- 
hensible, rather dull. As a spectacle it 
was beyond question remarkable, and 
certain of the actors displayed consider- 
able ability and power. 

This year has witnessed the publica- 
tion of rather elaborate volumes by three 
of the four undergraduate papers. The 
Lampoon issued a catalogue of its editors 
together with a history of the paper, 
which appeared at the 30th anniversary 
dinner, held in February. The Crimson 
also issued a catalogue and history, which 
came out in June. The Advocate has pub- 
lished a volume of verses selected from 
its columns for the last 20 years. The 
Crimson at its spring elections took on D. 
Rosenblum, ’08, H. Gray, ’09, and J. M. 
Groton, ’09, as regular editors. The of- 
ficers of the paper for the first half of next 
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year are: Pres., J. H. Ijams, ’07; man- 
aging editor, J. M. Morse, ’07; sec., P. 
McC. Henry, 09; business manager, 
J. J. Rowe, ’07; assistant business man- 
ager, J. S. Whitney, 08. The Monthly 
next year will be in charge of H. Hage- 
dorn, Jr., '07, pres.; J. W. Baker, ’08, 
business manager; and J. H. Wheelock, 
’08, secretary. The Advocate has recently 
taken on W. M. E. Perkins, ’07, A. R. 
McIntyre, ’07, R. H. Wiswall, ’07, and 
B. Powers, ’07, as regular editors, and 
W. L. Stevens, ’08, as a business editor. 
The Lampoon has taken on R. D. Flint, 
’07, W. P. Blodget, ’07, M. M. Osborne, 
’08, and G. Howe, ’08, as regular editors. 

Under the auspices of the Memorial 
Society exercises were held in Sanders 
Theatre on Memorial Day, May 30. The 
classes marched to the theatre, the pro- 
cession being headed by the Charles Beck 
Post, G. A. R., followed by officers of the 
University. After the prayer by Rev. A. 
P. Fitch, and the singing of “Fair Har- 
vard,” Prof. Palmer introduced the 
speaker, R. C. Bruce, ’02, of Tuskegee 
Institute. His subject was “Freedom 
through Education,” the purpose of his 
address being to point out the need of a 
better system of education for the negro. 

Various prizes were awarded during 
May and June. The first undergraduate 
Bowdoin prize went to H. Askowith, ’07, 
the second to T. F. Jones, ’06. The grad- 
uate prizes were awarded to G. N. Fuller 
and to W. J. Musgrove. The Washburn 
prize was won by J. R. Arnold, ’06, the 
Sales prize by W. C. Ryan, ’07, and the 
Sargent prize for the second time in the 
last three years by C. T. Ryder, 06. The 
Garrison prize went to R. E. Rogers, ’09. 

A brief review of the more important 
college activities during the past year 
follows. Football. The team, for the first 
time under a professional coach, was 
more than ever the centre of undergradu- 
ate interest throughout the fall. Though 
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hampered by injuries tomany of the play- 
ers, Coach Reid and Capt. Hurley turned 
out a team which, through the first of the 
season, promised much, and which in a 
hard-fought contest with Yale in the Sta- 
dium, lost 6-0, almost fulfilled its pro- 
mises. The real disaster of the season 
was the defeat by U. of Penn., the score 
being 12-6.— Hockey. In spite of the 
warm weather, which prevented the team 
from holding adequate practice, Capt. 
’ Newhall was able to produce a champion- 
ship team, winning every game in the 
schedule. The game with Yale was very 
close and exciting, the score being 4-3, 
and three extra periods being required. 
— Track. The University Team defeated 
Yale by a score of 574 to 464 in the dual 
meet, held in the Stadium. In the inter- 
collegiate games, Harvard was third, be- 
ing defeated by Cornell and U. of Penn. 
New institutions this year were the dual 
games with Dartmouth, won by Harvard, 
101 to 16, and the games between the 
Freshmen and Brookline High, won by 
1909, 58 to 50. — Baseball. The season 
was pretty thoroughly unsuccessful. New 
men had to be found for most of the posi- 
tions, and the team throughout showed 
marked inability at the bat. Yale and 
Princeton both won in straight games; 
the best work of the Harvard Nine being 
a double defeat of U. of Penn. — Crew. 
After years of defeat, the ’Varsity eight 
defeated Yale in a magnificent race. The 
work of Coach Wray and Capt. Filley, 
together with the unusually powerful 
and experienced men in the boat, com- 
bined to form a very remarkable crew. 
The Freshmen and four-oar races both 
went to Yale. — The Crimson. In charge 
of N. Kelley, 06, pres., and J. D. Eliot, 
06, managing editor, for the first half- 
year; for the second under J. D. Eliot, 
pres., and J. H. Ijams, ’07, managing 
editor. — The Lampoon. D.C. Bartholo- 
mew, ’06, began the year as president; 
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on his leaving college, T. S. Farrelly, 06, 
took his place, and at the regular mid- 
year elections, J. H. Breck, ’07, was chos- 
en as president. — The Advocate. R. W. 
Beach, ’06, was president for the first 
half-year, J. L. Price, ’07, for the second. 
— The Monthly. H. A. Bellows, ’06, was 
president throughout the year.— The 
Union. The active membership was ma- 
terially increased, the placing of the dues 
on the term-bills probably being largely 
responsible for the growth. A new and 
more rational constitution, altering the 
make-up of the governing bodies, was 
adopted. — Phillips Brooks House. A 
new plan of holding informal meetings on 
Sunday afternoons for any who cared to 
come was tried, and proved rather un- 
successful. The work of the entertain- 
ment troupes, and the fall clothing collec- 
tions, were notably successful. — Musical 
Clubs. The principal concerts given this 
year were the dual concerts with Yale 
and Cornell. The clubs also took a short 
trip to New York in the spring recess. — 
Debating. The University team lost the 
debate with Princeton, but won that with 
Yale. The College prize was awarded to 
G. J. Hirsch, ’07. The Class champion- 
ship was won by the Juniors, the Pasteur 
medal awarded at the final debate going 
to A. Davis, 07. The debt of $300 with 
which the Debating Council started the 
year was paid off, and permanent head- 
quarters for debating were secured on the 
upper floor of Dane Hall. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


ATHLETICS. 
Crew. 


After six consecutive years of defeat, 
the ’Varsity eight won a decisive victory 
over the Yale crew at New London on 
June 28. Coach Wray and Capt. Filley, 
who so nearly turned out a winning crew 
last year, were once more in charge; and 
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four of last year’s eight were again in the 
boat. The crew was picked very early in 
the season; except for one change early 
in June, rendered necessary for academic 
reasons, the same eight men that were 
rowing together in April rowed against 
Yale. All this aided greatly in producing 
a winning crew; the far-sighted policy 
of Wray and Filley was to a great extent 
responsible for Harvard’s victory. 

The first test of the Harvard crew came 
in the race with Cornell, held on the 
Charles, May 25. This was scarcely sat- 
isfactory, the Cornell eight winning by 
three lengths over the mile and seven 
eighths course. The conditions were 
exceedingly bad, as there was a strong 
head wind, and the course was strewn 
with wreckage of one sort and another. 
Both crews rowed well, but the Cornell 
eight displayed far more power than the 
University crew. Cornell’s time was 10 
m., 41 s., Harvard’s 10 m., 52 s. The 
crews rowed as follows: 

Cornell: Stroke, Foote; 7, Lee; 6, Cox; 5, 
Dods; 4, Gavett; 3, Stowell; 2, Barton; bow, 
Newman; cox., Taylor. 

Harvard : Stroke, Filley; 7, Newhall; 6, Ba- 
con ; 5, Richardson ; 4, Glass ; 3, Tappan ; 2, Fish; 
bow, Flint; cox., Blagden. 


On the same day the Carroll Cup race 
for single sculls was rowed over a 1 mile 
course, E. E. Smith, 2 L., winning. His 
time was 8 m., 15} s. The next day the 
annual Henley regatta of the American 
Rowing Association was held on the 
Schuylkill River at Philadelphia. The 
University second crew was entered in 
the race for the Junior Collegiate eight- 
oared shells for the New England Chal- 
lenge Cup, rowing against the second 
crews of U. of Penn. and of Syracuse, 
the Syracuse crew being victorious. The 
Freshmen eight was entered in the first 
eight-oared shell race for the Stewards’ 
Challenge Cup against the U. of Penn. 
*Varsity and the Ariel Boat Club of Bal- 
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timore. The U. of Penn. crew defeated 
the Freshmen by 4 seconds. The Har- 
vard crews rowed as follows: 

Harvard University second eight : Stroke, Mor- 
gan; 7, Corlett; 6, Swaim; 5, Emmons; 4, Rich- 
ards; 3, Tilton; 2, Mason; bow, Gill; cox., 
Arnold. 

Harvard Freshman eight: Stroke, Cutler; 7, 
Rackemann ; 6, Lunt; 5, Faulkner; 4, Mulligan; 
3, Severance; 2, Crandall; bow, Ellis; cox., 
Wise. 

The Class races were rowed on May 
18, over the mile and seven eighths course, 
the Freshmen winning. The Seniors 
came second, the Juniors third, and the 
Sophomores last. In this race Reece, 
who later stroked the Freshmen in the 
race with Yale, was substituted for Cut- 
ler, who was ill, with but two days of 
practice in the Freshman eight. 


The Yale Races. 


The regatta opened with the informal 
races on July 27, between the Freshmen 
fours and the Graduate eights. The 
Yale Freshmen won the 4-oar event by 
half a length, covering the mile course 
in 5 m., 20s. The Harvard crew rowed 
as follows: Stroke, Kemp; 3, Hanf- 
staengl; 2, Butler; bow, Wood; cox., 
Wise. Immediately after this race the 
graduate eights rowed over a half-mile 
course, Harvard winning by a length. 
After the race the Harvard eight went 
to the Yale quarters to get the cup of- 
fered by A. B. Graves of Yale as the 
prize to be contested for annually by 
graduate eights. The crews rowed in 
the following order: 

Harvard: Stroke, Blake, ’99; 7, Wood, 98 ; 
6, Perkins, 99; 5, Lawrence, ’01; 4, Ayer, ’083; 
3, Bancroft, 02; 2, Covell, 02; bow, Marvin, 
99; cox., Blagden, ’09. 

Yale: Stroke, Bogue, 03; 7, Griswold, ’99; 
6, Hartwell, 99; 5, Graves, ’92; 4, Folson, ’93 ; 
3, Judson, ’03; 2, Cameron, ’01; bow, Williams, 
700; cox., Barkalow, ’07. 

The 28th was hot and clear, the wind 
blowing upstream with steadily increas- 
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pincer. elllncenpnywesiead ~~ “~ Ps vveneesscesvcnecnnenss 2.26 2.26 
was that between the Freshmen eights, One mile......00...0.0000000004 5.05 5.10 
the course starting at the bridgeandrun- One and one-half miles.......... 8.20 8.23 
Tw Miles. 0.0 ccsecccccecccvceee 10.39% 10.41 


ning upstream to the Navy Yard, a dis- 
tance of two miles. The first start was a 
failure, owing to an accident in the Har- 
vard shell, but on the second attempt the 
crews got away successfully. For the 
first half-mile the two kept well together, 
Harvard easily making up Yale’s slight 
advantage at the start. At the mile, Yale 
led by half a length, a lead which was 
practically doubled at the mile and one 
half mark. Here Reece raised the Har- 
vard stroke to 36, and soon the two shells 
were very nearly even. The spurt was 
too much for Harvard, however, and 
when Yale sent the stroke up to 36, the 
Harvard crew could not hold its position. 
Crandall, no. 2 in the Harvard boat, was 
scarcely rowing at all, and the pace had 
told severely on Rackemann at 3. The 
Yale crew crossed the line in good con- 
dition, leading Harvard by three-quar- 
ters of a length. The crews rowed as 
follows: 


HARVARD FRESHMAN EIGHT. 
Wt. Ht. Age 


Stroke...F. A. Reece........ 145 5 074 20 
) Pe R. M. Faulkner (capt.)170 511 19 
6. nce cvs Ee Bh. Taam 2c ccccccce 170 510 19 
Bisccnsee W. R. Severance ..... 175 5114 19 
Do ecceee R. C. Mulligan....... 175 6014 18 
3.....+eR. F. Rackemann.....164 6 014 19 
Bicccscks R. G. Crandall ....... 170 511 19 
Bow..... BR BB nc os cccwcscose 157 511 2 
Cox...... BE. BE. Wits... ..2..00%8 112 507 19 


YALE FRESHMAN EIGHT. 
Wt. Ht. Age 


Stroke...J. Mayer, Jr.......... 170 602 18 
Sissscace W.E Dunkle......... 167 601 19 
Besscueve ee eee ee 18 601 18 
Biccedase J. N. Peyton ......... 180 602 20 
Gi ccsssen ee 165 511 18 
Bictceune eer 160 600 19 
Riccspe L. B. Robbins (capt.) .157 5 10} 18 
Bow..... G. G. Dominick ......150 601 19 
ee ery 110 506 17 


The official time for the race was 
as follows: 


The four-oar race followed immedi- 
ately after the Freshman race, and was 
in the nature of a procession. The race 
started at the Navy Yard, and was rowed 
upstream for two miles. Harvard started 
out rowing 36 strokes to the minute, 
while Yale, rowing but 33, steadily drew 
ahead. At the half-mile flag there was 
open water between the boats; and the 
rest of the race was entirely in Yale’s 
hands. The boats finished ten lengths 
apart. The crews were as follows: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY FOUR. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
Stroke...G. G. Ball, 08........ 158 611 2 
S.ccocces N. F. Emmons, ’07....181 6 034 23 
Dissesves 8. B. Swaim, ’07...... 177-6 00} «21 


Bow.....A. G. Gill, °06 (capt.).163 511 22 
Cox......R. V. Arnold, ’08..... 112 605 19 


YALE UNIVERSITY FOUR. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
Stroke...C. T. Schuneman, ’07..173 602 20 
_ H. C. Williams, 06...155 600 20 
Riccscves W. D. Harris, ’06..... 175 5114 21 
Bow.....8. P. Rockwell, 07....167 600 19 
Cox......8. W. Holmes, ’09....109 506 18 


The official time for the race was as 


follows: 
Yale. Harvard. 


BEANE WNDO 0 2 ose nccviccsecccccnve 2.43 2.45 
Sr rere res. 5.43 5.50 
One and one-half miles........... 8.30 8.55 
EE ry ry eT Ts 11.45 12.21 


The ’Varsity Race. 

The ’Varsity race was started a little 
after 4 p. M., the four-mile course being 
downstream, ending at the bridge. Har- 
vard had the west course. Yale got a 
trifle the better of the start. Boulton 
made his first spurt at the quarter-mile 
and Yale soon had a lead of about 40 
feet. At the mile flag Yale led by one 
second. Harvard was rowing an even, 
steady stroke, without any attempt at a 
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spurt. For the next mile the two crews 
kept close together, Harvard gaining 
a trifle. At the halfway mark the crim- 
son led by one second. This lead was 
held for the next mile and a half. Yale 
spurted continually, but could not hold 
her gains. Filley scarcely varied the 
stroke, and never attempted to increase 
the lead. At the 3} mile flag the Yale 
crew made a last attempt to catch Har- 
vard. Boulton raised the stroke to 32, 
but the Yale crew was exhausted, and 
after a few seconds it went completely 
to pieces. The stroke went down to 28; 
Noyes, at 6, was doing no work what- 
ever; Weeks and Morse were both waver- 
ing; and Boulton was in bad shape. 
Meanwhile Harvard had met the Yale 
spurt, Filley sending the stroke up to 33. 
Rowing in magnificent form, with scarce- 
ly a trace of exhaustion, the Harvard eight 
shot across the finish line nine seconds 
ahead of Yale. Yale’s crew, with a trifle 
better watermanship, had been worn 
out by the tremendous power of the Har- 
vard eight. 
The crews rowed as follows: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY EIGHT. 


Wt. Ht. Age. 
Stroke...O. D. Filley, 06 (capt.).170 600 23 


qe ..D. A. Newhall, ’06..... 175 600 21 
Bisidwins R. L. Bacon, ’07........181 601 21 
Di eseswen J. Richardson, Jr.,’08..180 6 014 19 
Bisieseen G. G. Glass, °08.......180 6 O14 19 
ay C. Morgan, Jr., °08....175 5 094 20 
Bivssauwe 8. W. Fish, ’08........ 171 600 21 


Bow..... R. M. Tappan, ’07...... 168 600 21 
Cox..0.-. F. M. Blagden, °09..... 100 5 074 20 


YALE UNIVERSITY EIGHT. 


Wt. Ht. Age 
Stroke...H. Boulton, ’07........ 152 600 2 
Sescsionay 0, By Tis 0B. 60:6 0000s 180 600 19 
Bes kwact R. H. Noyes, ’08....... 180 602 20 
B.ccvcese R. R. Chase, ’06....... 188 602 22 
4........L. H. Biglow, ’08...... 190 6 01} 20 
Bi vcvecee R. C. Morse, ’06(capt.).165 5 114 22 
Si cccvnsh H. Graham, ’07........ 164 511 19 


The official time: 


Harvard. Yale. 
TERE BES conc cnvcvqenceccccovsoce 2.43 2.44 
BE itacdandsnctcesvaconevenccete 5.41 5.40 
One and a half miles.............. 8.30 8.30 
Basins atndeww eda seseees 11.30 11.31 
Twoand a half miles........ .... 13.55 13.56 
ME irasc Secx'sestdccesases 17.20 17.21 
Three and a half miles........... 20.15 20.16 
WORN AMINR Gs sevsnciaceiesvscesgs 23.02 23.11 


ANALYSIS OF STROKES PER MINUTE: 


St. 3 1 14 2 2f 3 3}Fin. 
Harvard ....32 32 31 31 29 30 30 30 33 
Falesess00c4 34 32 30 30 30 30 30 28 32 


After the race the Harvard crew 
elected R. L. Bacon, ’07, captain for 
next year. The outlook is exceedingly 
bright, as all of this year’s eight except 
Filley and Newhall will be eligible next 
year. 


Baseball, 


The tradition that the Crew could be 
successful only at the expense of the 
Nine was certainly borne out this year. 
The Baseball team began the season 
badly handicapped by the lack of ex- 
perienced material. Many of the new 
men were promising; but there was no 
nucleus of older players to give the in- 
experienced confidence. But three of 
the men who played against Yale this 
year had faced Yale in baseball before; 
but one of these was playing his old po- 
sition; and but one — Dexter — had 
by consistently good playing earned the 
confidence of the other players. Leon- 
ard was still at third base, and hitting 
exceedingly well, but his fielding aver- 
age was low. Capt. Stephenson started 
the season in his old position as catcher, 
but his work was anything but satisfac- 
tory. He was tried at first base and in 
the field; in the former position he was 
distinctly poor, in the latter moderately 
good. The new men were, almost with- 
out exception, very weak at the bat. 
McCall often played a remarkable game 
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at second, and showed possibilities of be- 
coming a fine second baseman; but he 
was sometimes unsteady, and though 
the best of the new men at the bat, was 
decidedly erratic in his hitting. Cur- 
rier played an excellent game behind the 
plate, but his hitting, except for one or 
two long drives, was lamentably weak. 
Burr, who alternated with Stephenson 
at first base, was a sure fielder, but a 
mediocre hitter and a very bad base- 
runner. Simons, like McCall, was at 
times brilliant; his batting was uni- 
formly bad. Castle, for two years sub- 
stitute pitcher, showed more improve- 
ment than any other man on the team. 
In both games of the Yale series he 
pitched well, and his batting average, 
last year .053, rose to .175. But on the 
whole, the work of the Nine was most 
unsatisfactory; a glance at the batting 
averages — only two men were above 
.250, and four were below .100 — shows 
clearly why the record for the season 
was 60 poor. The scores were as fol- 
lows: 


April 4. H.,9; U. of Vermont, 4. 
8. H., 13; Trinity (Conn.), 0. 
14. H., 5; Trinity (N. C.), 6. 
18. H.,7; Randolph-Macon, 3. 
21. H.,4; Annapolis, 2. 


25. H., 4; Bates, 0. 
28. H., 1; Dartmouth, 3. 
May 2. H.,2; Amherst, 1. 
5. H.,2; Holy Cross, 4, 
9. H., 2; Williams, 5. 
12. H., 4; U. of Penn, 1. 
14. H.,2; Andover, 3. 
16. H.,7; Lafayette, 1. 
19. H.,6; Princeton, 8. 
23. H., 5; Brown, 6. 
26. H.,0; Princeton, 5. 
29. H., 8; Exeter, 1 
June 2. H.,4; Cornell, 5. 
6. H., 1; Brown, 0. 
9. H., 4; U. of Penn., 0. 
13. H., 2; Bowdoin, 0. 
15. H.,0: Holy Cross, 4. 
21. H.,1; Yale, 3. 
26. H.,2; Yaie, 3 
PNB s snc cnee sncdcceuesee H., 95; opponents, 68. 


Games won........6.--005 H., 12; opponents, 12. 


The detailed scores of the two games 
with Yale were as follows: 


FIRST YALE GAME. 
Cambridge, June 21, 1906. 


HARVARD 

A.B. R. BH. P.O. A. Be 

Leonard, 3b........000. 3 0 1 0 2 0 
Stephenson, 1b......... 3 0 012 0 0 
er ee - 400100 
i eereers cooee 400100 
Simons, 8. 8.......... oe 4@ 008 383 O 
MoOall, 2 b.....ccccccee Ss 0 8 8 42 
Cee See Oe OD 
Harvey, c. f..... (oo Oe: 219-8 
Castle, p....... eceeeee (38 0 19 82 0 
Totals, ...06000s000. 3132 11 1 

YALE 

A.B. R. B.H. P.O. A. E 

O’Brien, 8. 8..........+. - 8. 37a) 2 4 
Huiskamp, r. f.......... oe aes ee Ae 
Kinney, 3b..... eoccccece . 2 i 8 ff 
Smith, c. f......... coee 4 122 83 «0 0 
Camp, 2b............. 40 0 8 5 0 
Jackson, 1b..........+.. .. 238.1 -@ 
Madden, 1. f... . S. 3% @ 2 
Jones, ¢C....... os 3 3 9 
Myer, p...- BD Oo RD t® 
Totals ..... 3 10 27 17 3 

Innings.......1 2 66789 

TOD; a sexesscee 0010 0—3 
Harvard........ 0000 0—1 





Earned runs: Yale 2. Two-base hit: Smith. 
Bases on balls: by Castle, 1; by Myer, 1. Struck 
out: by Castle,6; by Myer, 3. Umpire: Smith. 
Time: 1 h. 40 m. 


SECOND YALE GAME. 
New Haven, June 26, 1906. 





HARVARD 
A.B. R. BH. P.O. A. EB. 
Leonard, 3 b....++...+.- a a ae ie | 
Stephenson,c.f.,c...... 3 0 1 3 0 0 
DRED. bis snscccncce 5.8. 8 8 6 
Pounds, r. f......- 56 00 0 00 
Currier, ©. 2.00 cccccccee oe eR. 
Harvey, ©. f....cccesere t8 2 ©. 8 9 
RE ED, cess ieessccnes 400138 00 
Simons, 8. 8......-+s.006 ’ 00681 °* 
McCall, 2 b......... im a ar 8 2. 8.2 
ne Rk 0:39 





Totals...csccccceees St 2 4:29:17 3 
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YALE 

A.B. BR. B.H. P.O. A. EB. 

O’Brien, 6. 8....-..+ snes, 6 O 2 2 Bt 
Huiskamp, r. f.......... é ) 7 £ Oa 
Kinney, 3 b. ........ 2. o 2) fe 2°90 
eS Seer S00. 0 4 28 
Jackson, 1b.........0.. 4 0 3 12 O 2 
ee Ca ‘ @ @_@ 2 8 
Camp, 2 b....csececceee O24. 2 2 
DORE, Bicsnnweniars vans 421600 
PATOONE, Peo essccsccses € 0 22. Sa 
OMENS csicesieeccvens 38 3 8 30 17 5 

Innings 123 4667 8 910 

Wi sss 25.558 001010000 1-3 
Harvard ...... 000000200 0—2 


Earned runs: Yale, 1. Two-base hits Jones, 
McCall. Bases on balls: by Castle, 2; by Par- 
sons, 4. Struck out: by Castle, 2; by Parsons, 
3. Umpire: Smith. Time: 1h. 59m. 

The batting and fielding averages of 
the Team were as follows: 


BATTING AVERAGE. 
A.B. 


i] 
= 
> 
< 


ee re ie 86 30 +348 
TORI sens csesceswavceasas 94 28 297 
WI o vss as'ccvaice sees oxas 87 21 241 
McCarty ......sscccscosece 36 8 222 
Stephenson. .........-+-+-+ 95 20 210 
PUR ie sudan csenazases 43 8 186 
MUNNEND C35 ccd sescnscansseuns 40 175 
OWN RG se caiven ids oxce eee 39 6 -153 
BNE oe ha cone a cccaesyeevens 46 7 152 
Harvey...cccesescocescvecs 67 9 134 
ENEics tbs 0sapae dacs ewes 60 ii 116 
UID ss atcesedesecess ces 46 2 043 
ee eer 26 1 .038 
ee 7 0 000 
TERNS 6 oocciccecines c0csee 8 0 000 
FIELDING AVERAGE. 

PO A Be av. 
ROPE TDs <5 wineecscscuse 1022 6 O- 1.000 
ES Or Oesacsccovs<sene 1 0 O-— 1,000 
pi 3 err rere) = @ ‘4 973 
Stephenson, c., 1 b., c. f., 

Bid tassdnceasnmecees 206 34 7 971 
Currier, C., Fr. £.... 00000 67 2 4 -949 
McCall, 2 b.....cccccceee 65 638 7 -948 
Castle, proce... cccccece 10 6 3 921 
Paets, £1. fiscccscsccees g.. 8 -916 
TRA, ©. Bo cacicesicves 1% #383 2 913 
McCarty, 1b., r. f. 46 2 6 -905 
Femara; SY. .06c0.08.0s0 29 48 11 875 
Greene, P oo. cccccccccce 3 24m 4 870 
Simons, 8. 8 ...-..eeeeeee 18 21 6 866 
Harvey, c.f.,3b.,8.8... 31 26 13 814 
Hartford, p..ccsscosrsee O 5 2 714 


After the season W. D. Dexter, ’07, 
was elected captain for next year. Dex- 
ter has been throughout the season the 
best player on the Nine. Second in the 
list of batters, he has knocked a remark- 
ably large percentage of long hits, good 
for three bases or home runs. His only 
error was in the second game of the 
season. The prospects for next year are 
bright; a new pitcher must be found, 
but Castle and Stephenson — the lat- 
ter’s position has been rather indefinite 
— are the only men who will be lost to 
the Nine. With an added year of expe- 
rience, the new players this year should 
develop into an excellent team. 

The Freshman team followed the ex- 
ample of the ’Varsity, losing to Yale in 
straight games, 4-1 and 6-1. Hartford, 
who had been dropped from the Univer- 
sity Nine, was consistently ineffective, 
except in the first three innings of the 
first Yale game, in which he struck out 
eight of the nine men who faced him. ~ 
In the interclass series, with Bush pitch- 
ing, the Freshmen won the champion- 
ship, defeating 1908, 2-1, and 1906, 5-3. 


Crack. 


Though at the beginning of the season 
the prospects for a strong team were not 
bright, Coach Lathrop and Capt. Dives, 
by constant and energetic work, man- 
aged to turn out a team of unusual ca- 
pability. The first hint of its strength 
was given in the dual games with Dart- 
mouth, won by Harvard 101 to 16. The 
meet with Yale was held in the Stadium 
on May 19, Harvard winning by a score 
of 574 to 464. In spite of the exceedingly 
hot weather, and the strong wind blow- 
ing down the stretch, two dual records 
were broken, M. H. Stone, ’07, running 
the two miles in 9 m. 53% s., and Shef- 
field of Yale clearing 23 ft. '7} in., in the 
broad jump. The meet was exciting 
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throughout; the result was uncertain 
till the last event, the hammer-throw, 
was finished. 

The summary: 


100 yd. dash.— Won by Torrey, Y.; second, 
Lockwood, H.; third, Ford, H. Time, 10 s. 

220 yd. dash.— Won by Dodge, H.; second, 
Robinson, Y. ; third, Twitchell, Y. Time, 21 8. 

440 yd. run.— Won by Dives, H.; second, 
Young, H.; third, Coholan, Y. Time, 503 s. 

880 yd. run.— Won by Whitman, H.; sec- 
ond, Cobb, H.; third, Moore, Y. Time, 2 m., 
1s. 

Mile run. — Won by Minot, H. ; second, L’En- 
gle, Y.; third, Turner, H. Time, 4 m., 30s. 

Two mile run.— Won by Stone, H.; second, 
Hail, Y.; third, Crosby, H. Time, 9 m., 533 s. 

120 yd. hurdles. — Won by Hill, Y.; second, 
Brinsmade, H.; tied for third, Rand, H., and 
Howe, Y. Time, 153 s. 

220 yd. hurdles. Won by Torry, Y.; second, 
Rogers, H. ; third, Doyle, H. Time, 253 s. 

High Jump.— Won by Marshall, Y. ; second, 
Clark, H.; tied for third, Somers, H., and Sisson, 
Y. Height, 6 ft., } in. 

Broad Jump.— Won by Sheffield, Y.; second, 
Knox, Y.; third, Ford, H. Distance, 23 ft., 
7} in. 

Shot-put. — Won by Stephenson, H.; second, 
White, Y.; third, Hawley, H. Distance, 44 ft., 
9} in. 

Hammer-throw. — Won by Oveson, H.; sec- 
ond, Kersburg, H.; third, Shevlin, Y. Distance, 
141 ft., 74 in. 

Pole vault. —Won by Gilbert, Y.; tied for 
second, Grant, H., and Hinton, Y. Height, 11 ft. 
4 in. 


POINTS BY EVENTS. 


T 
100 yd. dath.........sccccccscccces 3 5 
220 yd. dash.......cesccccscocseees 5 3 
ED FG: Wino ccc cc csccesccsscccece 7 1 
GOO ya. TUM .....cccccccccccccevces 7 1 
BEd FO woe cece sccsccocccccccecce 6 2 
Two mile rum .......+ see seeeeeeee 6 2 
120 yd. hurdles........--.eseseeeee 2 nt 
220 yd. hurdles......sesesesseseeee 3 5 
High Jump.........cccsccccccesece 24 5h 
Broad jump. ......ccccccccccsccces 1 7 
Bhot put........ssccccccccsccecees 6 2 
Hammer throw..........+s+eeseees 7 1 
Pole vault......ccsscccessesscrcecs 14 64 
DONE, osc dec ccccscnccceececss 574 464 


The intercollegiate games, held in the 
Stadium on May 25 and 26, were easily 
won by Cornell. Though only a few 
Cornell men were entered, they secured 


first and fourth places in the 440, first 
and second in the 880, second and third 
in the mile, first, second, and third in 
the two-mile, fourth in the 120 yd. hur- 
dles, second in the hammer-throw, and 
tied for first and third places in the pole 
vault. Harvard was weaker than had 
been expected; many of the men were 
in less good condition than in the Yale 
games a week before. B. T. Stephenson, 
’08, was the only Harvard man to win 
an undisputed first place, defeating 
Horr of Syracuse by one inch in the shot 
put. A. G. Grant, ’07, tied with Jackson 
of Cornell for first place in the pole vault, 
both breaking the intercollegiate record 
by clearing 11 ft. 103 in. F. J. W. Ford, 
3L., was fourth in the 100 yd. dash, L. 
P. Dodge, ’08, third in the 220, E. J. 
Dives, ’06, second in the 440, A. S. Cobb, 
07, fourth in the 880, W. Minot, ’07, 
fourth in the mile, and P. M. Clark, 2 L., 
and G. E. Roosevelt, 09, tied with Mof- 
fitt of U. of Penn. for second place in the 
high jump. The final score stood — 
Cornell, 38; U. of Penn., 23; Harvard, 
21; Yale, 19, various other colleges fol- 
lowing with lower scores. After the 
games W. Minot, ’07, was elected cap- 
tain of the team for next year. A new 
institution was the dual meet between 
the Freshmen and Brookline High School 
won by the Freshmen, 58 to 50. 


A Mew Weld Boathouse. 


Through the beneficence of George W. 
Weld, ’60, who died last year, Harvard is 
soon to have a new Weld boathouse, 
which will stand on the site of the old 
house, near the Boylston St. Bridge. 

The new boathouse, of which Peabody 
& Stearns of Boston are the architects, 
will in a general way be Old English in 
style. Concrete piers and arches sup- 
ported by piles will form the foundation; 
the frame will be of steel, and the walls 
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of brick and cement plaster. Grano- 
lithic will be the material for the floors, 
and very little wood-work will appear 
anywhere in the building. A broad, low 
effect will be given by the finished build- 
ing, though the two and one-half stories 
will be surmounted by a steep tiled roof. 

Boats of all kinds will be stored on the 
first floor of the house, at one end of 
which will be an ample repair shop. 
There will also be offices on this floor, 
near a broad central entrance on the land 
side. Two central staircases will lead to 
the second floor, where will be located 
locker-rooms, bath and toilet-rooms, and 
rubbing alcoves. An attractive feature of 
this floor will be a good-sized clubroom. 
On the third floor will be ample quarters 
for the janitor of the boathouse. All the 
latest improvements in the runways and 
floats will be utilized, and the exits to the 
floats will be especially wide. Two large 
balconies on the waterside of the house 
will overlook the river, and give an ex- 
tended view in both directions. The new 
house will be 158 feet long by 78 feet 
wide, and will cost about $100,000. 
Though the building is to be held in trust 
by the Weld estate, to all intents and pur- 
poses Harvard men get the same benefit 
from it as if the College owned it out- 
right. 

It is probable that the old Weld Boat- 
house, which has already been moved 
down the river, will be given or loaned to 
the city of Cambridge, for use by the 
public school children. 


Actes, 


It has recently been announced that 
“‘Scotty”” McMasters, since 1898 trainer 
of the University teams, has been re- 
leased. It is as yet uncertain who will be 
his successor. — The University Tennis 
team defeated Yale at New Haven on 
May 26, by a score of 7 matches to 2. 


The team was composed of N. W. Niles, 
09, F. J. Sulloway, 2 L., R. N. Smither, 
706, J. M. Morse, ’07, S. W. Howland, 
2L., and§. A. Eiseman, ’07. — The Col- 
lege tennis championship was won by N. 
W. Niles, 09, who defeated J. M. Morse, 
’07, in the final match. — The various 
interpaper athletics continue to flourish. 
The Lampoon defeated the Crimson in 
baseball 4-8. The annual interpaper 
track meet was won by the Crimson, 
with 26% points; the Monthly was sec- 
ond with 224, the Lampoon third with 
16. The Advocate’s score could not be 
correctly determined, but at all events it 
was small, and the Crimson printed it 
as “Skidoo.” — At a meeting of the four 
Class presidents, and of representatives 
of the Boat and Cricket clubs and of the 
Athletic, Football, Baseball, Lacrosse, 
and Tennis associations, J. Reynolds, 
Jr., 07, G. T. Sugden, ’07, and G. G. 
Bacon, ’08, were elected undergraduate 
members of the Athletic Committee. — 
The University Lacrosse team defeated 
Columbia, 3-2, and U. of Penn., 3-0; 
it lost to Cornell, 1-0. E. J. Wendell, 
’07, was elected captain for the ensuing 
year. — W. Hickox, ’08, won the Uni- 
versity golf championship, the Sopho- 
mores winning the Class championship. 
— The Yale chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
defeated the Harvard chapter in the 
annual baseball game by a score of 9 to 
5. — The second intercollegiate shoot of 
the year was held at New Haven on May 
12, Yale winning. The Harvard team 
was fourth. In the dual shoot with Yale, 
held the day before, Harvard was de- 
feated, 203 to 174. — It was announced 
late in July that the Harvard University 
crew would meet the Cambridge Uni- 
versity eight in a race on the Thames 
Sept. 8. Most of the members of the 
Harvard crew sailed for England on 
July 26. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 
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Athletic Committee FHinutes, 


Meeting of April 2, 1906. 

Voted, that the Crew management be 
allowed to send two eight-oared crews to 
the American Henley, provided that the 
appropriation therefor does not exceed 
that of last year. 

Voted, that the following resolution 
be adopted and transmitted to the Cor- 
poration and Overseers, and to the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, together with 
the appended statement: 


The Harvard Athletic Committee, by virtue of 
the authority delegated to it by the Corporation 
and Board of Overseers, hereby votes to sanction 
the game of football at Harvard as an intercolle- 
giate sport for the season of 1906. 

The Committee has taken this action after a 
careful examination of the revised rules for foot- 
ball recently adopted by the National Football 
Rules Committee. These rules seem to afford a 
reasonable assurance that a satisfactory game 
may be played under them, and the Committee 
considers it desirable and expedient to permit the 
Harvard team to cotperate with the other Uni- 
versity teams in the endeavor to test and exem- 
plify these rules in intercollegiate contests. 


Voted, that the Manager of the Har- 
vard Football team be directed, with 
reference to the inquiry of the manager 
of the Pennsylvania team, to reply that 
Harvard declines to open negotiations 
with the University of Pennsylvania for 
a football game in 1906. 

Voted, that the Committee approve 
of the nomination by Captain Foster of 
W. T. Reid, Jr., as head coach of the 
Football team for 1906, on conditions 
similar to those of 1905. (See Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, June, 1905, page 
682. This appointment was in pursuance 
of an agreement with Mr. Reid in Feb- 
ruary, 1905, giving him the option of con- 
tinuing as coach for 1906 also. In case 
there should be no intercollegiate foot- 
ball at Harvard in 1906, the conditions 
were to be equitably readjusted.) 


Meeting of April 23, 1906. 


The appointment of H. W. Nichols, 
07, as Manager of the ’Varsity Hockey 
team, and E. B. Stern, ’06, as Assistant 
Manager of the Association Football 
team was approved. 

Voted, that the Basketball team be 
allowed no more than three contests 
away from Cambridge, under Article 
III, Rule 4 of the Regulations; and that 
the Committee has no objection to the 
Basketball team continuing in the Bas- 
ketball League, provided no infraction 
of the above rule is involved. 

Voted, that in accordance with the 
vote of the Committee on Oct. 25, 1905, 
Dr. Sargent’s request for the use of the 
tennis courts on Jarvis Field for his pu- 
pils be not granted. 

That the Chairman acknowledge the 
communication of Captain Peirce of 
West Point in regard to the Intercolle- 
giate Athletic Association of the United 
States, and reply that Harvard does not 
find it desirable to join the movement at 
the present time. 

Voted, that the following communi- 
cation be sent to the Board of Over- 


seers: 


April 23, 1906. 
The Board of Overseers, Harvard University, 50 
State St., Boston. 

Gentlemen, — At a meeting of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, held April 
23rd, it was voted that the following communica- 
tion be sent tothe Board of Overseers : 


The Board of Overseers, Harvard University, 50 
State St., Boston. 

Gentlemen, —In order to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding of the position of the Athletic 
Committee in regard to the Communication re- 
ceived from the Board of Overseers communi- 
cating their vote of January 10th last regarding 
football, the Committee makes the following 
statement : 

The vote of the Board of Overseers requested 
that the Athletic Committee report to the Over- 
seers what changes it proposed in the rules gov- 
erning the game of football and that the Athletic 
Committee permit no games until after such re- 
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port had been made and acted upon by the 
governing bodies. 

The Athletic Committee has already communi- 
cated by means of two letters directed to Mr. 
Francis L. Higginson, Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Board of Overseers, dated respect- 
ively April 9th and April 13th, and copies of 
which are hereto attached, its views in regard to 
the rules (accompanied by a copy of the rules 
themselves) that have been suggested for the in- 
tercollegiate football contests of next season, and 
its determination, that although in the opinion 
of the Athletic Committee the game should be 
played, it would allow no positive arrangement 
to be made for games until after the governing 
boards had had ample opportunity to act. 

To these letters the Athletic Committee desires 
to add the following : 

The action of the Athletic Committee was in- 
tended to place itself squarely upon record as in 
favor of football under the new rules for the sea- 
son of 1906, and, having come to that decision, to 
so exercise its administrative power over athletics 
as not to allow the football team to make any 
agreements to play intercollegiate football until 
after the governing boards of the University had 
had ample time and opportunity to take such ac- 
tion, if any, as they thought best to supersede 
the action of the Athletic Committee. If within 
a reasonable time and after full explanation of the 
Committee’s action and the grounds therefor, 
the governing boards had taken no action super- 
seding the action of the Committee, the Commit- 
tee was prepared to permit the game. 

So far as the vote of the Athletic Committee is 
susceptible to any interpretation contrary to the 
foregoing it should be considered amended and is 
hereby amended to conform to this statement. 


Meeting of May 11, 1906. 


Voted, that the Freshman crew be 
allowed to row a race away from 
Cambridge only on May 26, and that 
the Second Freshman crew be not 
allowed to row any race away from 
Cambridge. 

Voted, that the following appointments 
be approved: L.I. Neale, ‘06, Manager 
“of the Lacrosse Team; A. H. Elder, 
’07, Assistant Manager of the Lacrosse 
Team; E. Dana, ’08, Assistant Man- 
ager of the Swimming Team; W. C. 
Chamberlin, 08, Manager of the Basket- 
ball Team; P. B. Francis, ’09, Assistant 
Manager of the Basketball Team. 
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Meeting of May 18, 1906. 

Voted, that the Graduate Treasurer 
be authorized to insure the whole of 
Soldier’s Field against accident from 
this date until June 24, 1906. 

Voted, that the Greek Play and Class 
Day Committees be allowed to store 
their stage under the Stadium, provided 
they take out a policy of insurance against 
any damage that might come to the Sta- 
dium as a result of fire. 

Voted, that the football management 
be authorized to arrange a game with the 
Yale Freshman football team for next 
fall, under the usual conditions. 

The report of the Committee on In- 
signia awarding numerals to the leading 
upper class crew in the class races was 
approved. 


Meeting of May 28, 1906. 

Permission was granted to the Second 
Freshman Crew to race the Springfield 
High School Crew on May 26, on the 
Charles River. 

The appointments were approved of 
C. C. Stetson, ’07, as Manager of the 
Cricket Team; M. Newhall, ’08, as As- 
sistant Manager of the Cricket Team. 

Voted, that the rule excluding Gradu- 
ates and Freshmen from the ’Varsity 
teams in the major sports be extended to 
cover all branches of sport, but that the 
three-year rule shall apply only to the 
major sports. 


Meeting of May $1, 1906. 

The Committee authorized the Chair- 
man to revise and publish the rules of 
the Committee to date. 

Voted, that Mr. Lathrop be engaged as 
track trainer for 1906-07, and that Mr. 
Quinn be engaged as an assistant. 

Voted, that in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, a student who is registered in any 
graduate department shall not be con- 
sidered eligible for a University team. 
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The Graduate Manager was instructed 
to effect the return of all equipment, 
such as uniforms and other supplies, 
furnished to the various teams, except 
insignia, and to take measures for the 
proper preservation of the same. 

The report of the Insignia Commit- 
tee granting the privilege to the mem- 
bers of the Association Football Team 
to wear insignia was approved. 


Meeting of June 13, 1906. 

The Graduate Treasurer was author- 
ized to close contracts with Messrs. Rice 
and Stephenson, as rowing instructors 
for next year, at the same salary as the 
present year. 

The appointment of J. J. Rowe, ’07, 
as Manager of the Track Team was ap- 
proved. 

The request of the ’06 Class Day Com- 
mittee was granted to store their stage 
under the Stadium from year to year, 
provided the Stadium be insured against 
any loss from fire. 

Voted, that $10,000 be paid on the 
Stadium debt. 

The appointment of H. S. Thompson 
as Graduate Treasurer was continued 
until Jan. 1, 1907. 

The Graduate Treasurer was in- 
structed to arrange for painting the steel 
work of the Stadium. 


Meeting of June 21, 1906. 

A joint meeting was held of the old 
and new Committees. Prof. H. S. White 
was re-elected Chairman, and John 
Reynolds was elected Secretary of the 
new Committee. A Committee of three 
was appointed to discuss the appoint- 
ment of a paid Secretary and to consider 
a re-arrangement of the office of Grad- 
uate Treasurer. 


Voted, that notice be given to John 
McMasters that his contract as trainer 
would be terminated with the required 
three months’ notice, and that the 
Graduate Treasurer be authorized 
under the direction of the Chairman to 
pay McMasters half his salary during 
1906-07. 

Voted, that the Football management 
be authorized to engage a new trainer for 
one year, the choice and contract to be 
subject to the approval of the Chairman 
and Dr. Nichols. 

The re-adjustment of the H. A. A. and 
Season tickets for next year was referred 
to the Chairman, Graduate Treasurer, 
and Football Manager, with power. 

The University Football schedule for 
1906 was approved as follows: 


Sept. 29, Williams. 
Oct. 3, Bowdoin. 
6, Maine. 

10, Bates. 

13, Amherst Agricultural College. 

20, Springfield. 

27, West Point, at West Point. 
Nov. 3, Brown. 

10, Carlisle. 

17, Dartmouth. 

24, Yale, at New Haven. 


The Freshman Football schedule was 
referred to the Chairman with power, 
under the usual precedents. 


Meeting of July 24, 1906. 

Resolved, that the ’Varsity Crew be 
permitted to row a race with the ’Var- 
sity Crew of Cambridge, England, on 
the English Thames in September, the 
Committee not to be responsible finan- 
cially in any way. The details to be ad- 
justed by agreement with the English 
crew. The Harvard Crew manager to 
make an accounting to the Committee 
of the expenditures of the trip. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 
The meetings of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs have shown from the start 
steady progress in the interest mani- 
fested, the number in attendance, and 
the results accomplished. 

The success of the Tenth Annual meet- 
ing held in Chicago on May 25 and 
26, 1906, added great impetus to the 
work and influence of the Association, 
and places it on an exceedingly perma- 
nent basis as a force among the general 
graduate body. 

The work of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs is along lines of its own, and has 
been the natural outcome of a general 
desire on the part of graduates living in 
the West to present their views in defin- 
ite form on matters pertaining to Har- 
vard. The Western perspective towards 
Harvard often differs from that of the 
men in the East who live nearer the di- 
rect University influence, and the views 
expressed by the Association are espe- 
cially valuable because of this difference. 
The graduates living near Harvard are 
in the majority and will necessarily be 
the greatest force in the government of 
the University in the future as in the past. 
It should be understood, therefore, that 
the Association is not an organization at- 
tempting in any way to usurp the field of 
work of the long established Alumni As- 
sociation, but is a body working on lines 
in accord with and not opposed to that 
association. Each association desires to 
see the other strengthen its influence and 
increase its utility, and is glad to help as 
it may any work being done to attain 
such ends. The strength of the Univers- 
ity lies largely in its graduate body, and 
with closer union and organization of the 





graduates a greater vitality is given the 
University and its field of work broad- 
ened and enlarged. 

The above statement is made for the 
reason that many inquiries have come 
concerning the work of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs as contrasted with that 
of the Alumni Association. As interest 
in both organizations seems to be greatly 
on the increase, the point of view of these 
organizations should be thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

The Associated Harvard Clubs wel- 
comed with great pleasure the delegation 
from Boston that came out to the Chi- 
cago meeting. These were Prof. L. B. R. 
Briggs, ’75, Major H. L. Higginson, 
[55], F. S. Mead, ’87, E. W. Atkinson, 
81, H. M. Williams, ’85, I. T. Burr, 79, 
R. S. Gorham, *85, Robert Homans, ’94, 
Albert Thorndike, ’81, R. F. Herrick, 
90, J. A. Burgess, ’04, R. D. Weston- 
Smith, ’86. In this delegation were repre- 
sented the University, the Corporation, 
and the leading workers in the Alumni 
Association of Harvard College. The 
attendance at the meeting was represen- 
tative of the whole country, men coming 
from the far West, the far South, as well 
as guests from New York and delegates 
from the Harvard Clubs of New Jersey 
and Philadelphia. 310 men registered 
during the session, but there were others 
who failed to register, and the total at- 
tendance at the meeting was from 330 to 
350 men, by far the largest number that 
have ever been present at a meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

The entertainment provided by the 
Harvard Club of Chicago for all visiting 
Harvard men was most excellently man- 
aged in all details and the various com- 
mittees in charge are to be complimented 
on the able carrying out of their plans. 
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The meeting of the Council was held 
at a dinner given at the University Club 
on Friday evening, at which was dis- 
cussed the order of business and the sub- 
jects that were to be brought up at the 
business session the following day. The 
delegates and visitors were first brought 
together at a smoker given at the Uni- 
versity Club on the evening of Friday, 
May 25. This informal gathering 
proved an exceedingly pleasant and jolly 
occasion with many songs by soloists and 
improvised choruses. 

At 9.30 on Saturday morning all were 
taken by special train from Chicago to 
Lake Forest to the Onwentsia Country 
Club, where the business meeting was 
held. After the opening address by Pres. 
G. D. Markham, ’81, of St. Louis, in 
which he most forcibly brought out the 
purpose and usefulness of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, H. M. Williams, ’85, of 
Boston was asked to present the general 
scheme proposed for putting new life into 
the Alumni Association of Harvard Col- 
lege. Mr. Williams outlined the changes 
(since adopted) and the advantages of 
establishing a bureau in Boston that 
would keep in touch with all the various 
graduate clubs and stimulate interest in 
Harvard matters among the graduates 
and keep them informed as to what is 
going on at the University. 

T. W. Slocum, ’90, Secretary of the 
Harvard Club of New York, then spoke 
of what his club had done to help the 
graduate body in New York, and urged 
a larger non-resident membership for his 
club. 

The chief subjects before the meeting 
were the two reports submitted by the 
Committees on Secondary Schools and 
the Three Years’ Course. The report on 
Secondary Schools, submitted by the 
Committee, consisting of Merritt Starr, 
’81, chairman, W. H. Siebert, ’89, and 
A. B. Hart, ’80, indicated the work that 


had been done by that committee in 
gathering statistics relative to Secondary 
Schools preparing for Harvard, and em- 
bodied suggestions as to the way schools 
can be kept in closer touch with Harvard 
and Harvard requirements. This report 
is extremely complete, and the committee 
has spent much time and labor in gath- 
ering information that is very valuable 
and will help greatly to accomplish good 
results. The report is printed and has 
been widely distributed among the head 
masters of Secondary Schools. 

The report on the Three Years’ Course 
submitted by the committee, consisting 
of R. G Brown, ’84, chairman, W. C. 
Boyden, ’86, and C. B. Wilby, 70, is un- 
doubtedly the most noteworthy report 
that has been made to the Associated 
Harvard Clubs both in the care with 
which the committee has considered the 
subject, and in the importance of the 
change suggested. In this report the com- 
mittee definitely recommends that the 
regular course for a Harvard A.B. be 
reduced to three years, and the require- 
ments changed from 17 or 174 hours, as 
at present, to 15 hours. The reasons for 
the conclusions arrived at are ably pre- 
sented in the report, which is printed for 
distribution, and should be read by all 
interested in Harvard’s development. A 
detailed summary of it appeared in the 
June Graduates’ Magazine. 

In order to obtain greater uniformity 
in the organizations of the various clubs 
constituting the Associated Harvard 
Clubs,and to increase interest in the local 
work of such clubs, a committee consist- 
ing of F. W. Burlingham, ’91, of Chicago, 
chairman, M. O. Simons, ’91, of Cleve- 
land, and D. F. Carpenter, ’00, of Col- 
orado Springs, was appointed to assist the 
local clubs to obtain greater uniformity 
of organization, and to recommend plans 
followed with success by other clubs to 
increase interest and usefulness in their 
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respective localities. This committee 
was also asked to report results of their 
work at the next meeting. 

A committee consisting of Benjamin 
Carpenter, ’88, of Chicago, chairman, 
V. M. Porter, ’92, of St. Louis, and Rev. 
W. A. Smith, 95, of Milwaukee, was ap- 
pointed to hold office between conven- 
tions to recommend to the Council of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs nominations 
for Overseer, the Council to report them 
to the Alumni Association. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: Pres., R. G Brown, ’84, of 
Minneapolis ; vice-pres., Stewart Shil- 
lito, ’79, of Cincinnati; sec. and treas., 
V. H. May, ’95, of Milwaukee. 

An invitation for the next meeting was 
given by Detroit, and subsequent vote of 
the Council has decided on Detroit for 
the meeting in May, 1907. 

After the meeting, luncheon was serv- 
ed at the Club House, and during the 
afternoon “soft ball ” games were played 
by various nines under the generalship 
of F. W. Burlingham, ’91. While no 
prizes were given it-was generally con- 
ceded that Prof. Briggs played a very 
wonderful game at third base. At the end 
of the afternoon a special train conveyed 
the delegates back to Chicago, and din- 
ner was held that evening at 7.30 at the 
Auditorium Hotel. At this dinner there 
were about 340 present. It was held in 
the extremely artistic surroundings of the 
Auditorium banquet-hall. R. J. Cary, 
’90, of Chicago, president of the Chicago 
Harvard Club, presided, and E. H. Pen- 
dleton, ’82, of Cincinnati, acted as leader 
of the Glee Club, which proved one of 
the most interesting features of the din- 
ner, the choruses led by Mr. Pendleton 
bringing forth the highest praise from 
Major Higginson. 

The speeches of Major Higginson and 
Professor Briggs were delightful in their 
wit and humor, and in their strong inter- 
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est and feeling for Harvard’s best welfare. 
They were speeches such as one only 
hears on rare occasions. 

In urging the Associated Clubs to be 
outspoken Major Higginson said: 

“We are very glad to know what those 
at the head think and say, but we want 
to know what you think. There is a say- 
ing that you cannot dance with a girl 
unless you ask her. Now we want to 
know what you are thinking about. 
We want to know how you feel about 
things, and if you don’t tell us we 
won’t know. Don’t suppose we don’t 
want to know what you think and feel, 
but there is no promise whatever that 
we will do what you want. We know 
a great many things you don’t know, 
and you know a great many things 
we don’t know. I ask once more if you 
have anything to say, say it; if you 
don’t say it we cannot know it.” 

H. M. Williams, ’85, was asked to 
impress again upon the men present the 
work that the Alumni Association was 
doing, and he did so in a short speech. 

G. D. Markham, ’81, of St. Louis, R. 
G Brown, ’84, of Minneapolis, E. W. 
Atkinson, ’81, of Boston, I. T. Burr, 79, 
of Boston, A. E. Willson, ’69, of Louis- 
ville, T. W. Slocum, ’90, of New York, 
C. T. Greve, ’84, of Cincinnati, and Dr. 
A. T. Holbrook, ’92, of Milwaukee, also 
spoke. There were many songs through- 
out the dinner including solos by Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., 91, C. R. Falk,’93, Walter 
Cary, ’93, S. L. Swarts, ’88, E. H. Pen- 
dleton, ’82, Dr. A. T. Holbrook, 792, 
Benjamin and George Carpenter, ’88, 
and Nathaniel Brigham, ’80. 

The dinner in its speeches, songs and 
appointments was a fitting climax to the 
meeting. 

A printed report giving the speeches 
made at both the business meeting and 
the dinner, together with the reports of 
the Committees on Secondary Schools 
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and the Three Years’ Course, have been 
distributed to members of the various 
clubs constituting the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. I shall be glad to send cop- 
ies to others who desire the same. Ad- 
dress, 623 Germania Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Valentine H. May, ’95, Sec. 


ANDOVER. 

On June 14, the Club held an “Old 
Fashioned Supper” at the North An- 
dover Country Club, invitation to which 
was extended to all Harvard men living 
in Lawrence, North Andover, and Haver- 
hill. About 35 men were present and 
everything was carried on in an informal 
way. The evening was spent in such an 
enjoyable manner that everybody pres- 
ent thought it best to make the meet- 
ing an annual affair. With that end in 
view those present decided to form them- 
selves into the Merrimac Valley Harvard 
€lub. 

Bartlett H. Hayes, ’98, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 

On May 25 and 26 the Club acted 
as the host of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs on the occasion of their decennial 
celebration. More than 300 Harvard 
men took part in this reunion. Its dis- 
tinctive feature was the splendid enthu- 
siasm shown for all things Harvard. In 
consequence the several committees in 
charge of the program were delighted 
beyond measure to witness the execution 
of each successive feature of the enter- 
tainment with a spontaneous finish that 
they had hardly dared to hope for. The 
smoker, for instance, fairly swamped the 
University Club and inaugurated its own 
program for making the evening memor- 
able. 

The march at Lake Forest behind the 
brass band from the train to the On- 
wentsia Club suggested at times the en- 


try into a country town of Barnum’s al- 
lied shows. The true climax was reached 
at the dinner on Saturday evening in the 
really fine choral singing developed un- 
der the wonderful leadership of Elliott 
Pendleton, of Cincinnati. Major Hig- 
ginson’s compliment to Pendleton in 
suggesting that he become the new leader 
of the Boston Orchestra is perhaps the 
best commentary on the excellency of his 
work. 

The official program covered a sched- 
ule which began with the smoker Friday 
evening and ended with the dinner on 
Saturday. In fact, however, during all 
of Friday, Saturday, and Sunday we had 
a great number of visitors with us. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of the 
twelve men who came from Boston to 
join us in the celebration. Major Hig- 
ginson was the representative of the Cor- 
poration, and Dean Briggs came to us 
from the University. H. M. Williams, 
85, addressed the Associated Clubs on 
the plan of the new Alumni Association. 

It has been most gratifying to the 
members of the Chicago Club to dis- 
cover how easily and enthusiastically the 
plans for entertaining the Associated 
Clubs were matured and carried out. 
One of the features of greatest value of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs is the 
activity for Harvard affairs stirred up in 
each locality visited by the Association. 
The Harvard Club of Chicago has re- 
ceived a lasting benefit from the May 
meeting. 


Robert J. Cary, ’90, Pres. 


FALL RIVER. 

At the annual meeting of the Club, 
held Jan. 27, 1906, the following officers 
were elected: Pres., J. M. Morton, Jr., 
*91; vice-pres., Dr. H. G. Wilbur, ’86; 
sec., W.C. Gray, ’96; treas., W. L. S. 
Brayton, ’96; chorister, Dr. S. M. Gor- 
don, m’85; member of executive com- 
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mittee for three years, C. F. Wellington, 
*00; membership committee, Israel Bray- 
ton, ’96, Dr. W. W. Marvel, d ’00, 
C. E. Smith, 95. Nine new members 
were elected. 

The 19th annual dinner was held on 
Feb. 22, with an attendance of about 50 
members. The University was repre- 
sented by Assistant Dean Edgar H. 
Wells and W. T. Reid, Jr. Besides the 
addresses by the guests from Cambridge, 
speeches were given by President Mor- 
ton, Hon. Milton Reed, Dr. L. W. Ba- 
con for Yale, W. H. Beattie, for the Sons 
of Brown University in Fall River, Ellis 
Gifford, ’06, the Club “baby,” R. W. 
French, ’07, secretary of the Fall River 
Club of Harvard, and Dr. M. X. Sulli- 
van. College songs were sung by the 
chorus led by Chorister Gordon, and 
several members gave solos. 

On the evening of April 27, the Club 
gave a very successful ladies’ night, 
with an attendance of about 90 mem- 
bers and guests. The Hon. Milton Reed 
gave an address on the “Personal Ele- 
ment in Literature.” After the address 
a collation was served, and the rest of 
the evening was spent very pleasantly 
in social intercourse with an informal 
program of college songs by the chorus 
and solos by several members and guests. 

William C. Gray, ’96, Sec. 


FITCHBURG. 

A dinner and meeting of the Fitch- 
burg Harvard Club was held in Fitch- 
burg at the Johnsonia, on June 16, 
Pres. Miller, 72, presiding. The gather- 
ing was very enthusiastic and successful 
in every respect. At the close of the 
banquet, the business meeting was held, 
and a committee of five (of which the 
President shall be one) is to be appointed 
by the President to draft a new constitu- 
tion to be presented at the next meeting 
of the Club for action. It was unani- 


mously voted that the Club join the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs, 
and that the President and one other 
member be a committee to represent the 
Club at all meetings of the Federation. 
The following were chosen officers for 
the ensuing year: Pres., E. P. Pierce, 
"77; vice-pres., Alvah Crocker, °79; 
exec. committee, C. H. Blood, ’79, J. 
F. McGrath, ’95, and Frederick Wal- 
lace, ’02; sec. and treas., H. I. Wallace, 
77. 

At the close of the business meeting, 
Pres. Miller very happily introduced 
Prof. E. S. Sheldon, ’72, who spoke very 
interestingly of different phases of Har- 
vard growth, referring to the exchange 
of professors with Germany, the Greek 
play, the Graduate School of Science, 
the new buildings of the Medical School, 
and the changes in the length of the 
course in the academic department, etc. 
Nearly every member present spoke, and 
all pledged themselves to work for Har- 
vard and Harvard ideas. Present: C. E. 
Wood, ’50, Dr. F. H. Thompson, 65, 
G. N. Procter, ’65, Dr. E. P. Miller, ’72, 
Dr. J. W. Palmer, ’72, C. F. Baker, ’72, 
E. S. Sheldon, ’72, Judge E. P. Pierce, 
"7, H. I. Wallace, ’77, J. A. Stiles, ’77, 
Alvah Crocker, ’79, Dr. A. P. Mason, 
79, Hon. C. H. Blood, ’79, G. A. Black, 
79, Rev. A. L. Snell, 86, Dr. W. F. 
Sawyer, 91, Dr. A. H. Pierce, ’92, A. W. 
Bancroft, ’°95, J. F. McGrath, ’95, Dr. 
F. H. Thompson, Jr., 98, W. D. Smith, 
99, W. H. Dooley, ’01, Frederick Wal- 
lace, 02, Richard Miller, ’05, Alvah 
Crocker, Jr., 05, and James McNa- 
mara, ’05. 

H. I. Wallace, ’77, Sec. 


KEENF, N. H. 


The Keene Harvard Club held its first 
ladies’ night on July 27. Dinner was 
served in the large dining-room of the 
Cheshire House, covers being laid for 84. 
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H. S. Mackintosh, ’60, president of the 
Club, presided. Hon. Joseph Shippen, 
’60, of Seattle, Wash., gave interesting 
reminiscences of his college days and sang 
songs in Greek and English. Prof. F. W. 
Hooper, ’75, director of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, spoke on 
“The Position of Harvard among the 
Universities.” Chancellor Woodward of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
dealt with the progress of collegiate edu- 
cation and memories of his own college 
days. Rev. J. L. Seward, ’68, spoke 
briefly of the losses recently suffered by 
the Club and its members through death. 
The Club’s oldest member, G. A. Whee- 
lock, ’36, and Mrs. E. A. Renouf and 
Mrs. Lemuel Hayward have died within 
the past few months. The Club directed 
the president to send letters of sympathy 
to Messrs. Renouf and Hayward and to 
the relatives of Mr. Wheelock. College 
songs completed the evening’s pleasure, 
Dr. E. G. Dearborn presiding at the 
piano. R. E. Faulkner acted as marshal 
and led the cheering. Small Harvard 
flags were placed at the tables as favors. 
The Harvard men present were: Joseph 
Shippen, 60; C. M. Woodward, ’60; 
H. S. Mackintosh, ’60; J. L. Seward, 
68; F. S. Wheeler, °72, Chicago; W. 
H. Elliot, °72; F. W. Hooper, ’75; J. B. 
Hyland, m’84; Betram Ellis, ’84; J. J. 
Colony, 85; H. K. Faulkner, m ’85; J. 
C. Faulkner, ’86; R. E. Faulkner, ’90; 
R. L. Manning, ’95, Manchester; J. E. 
Allen, /’98; K. McG. Martin, s ’00; E. 
G. Dearborn, m ’04; P. H. Faulkner, 
05; H. E. Rowley, ’06. Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer Wheeler of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was a guest. The ladies at the dinner 
were: Mrs. H. S. Mackintosh, Miss H. 
W. Preston, Mrs. F. W. Hooper, Miss 
R. L. Hooper (Radcliffe, 1900), Mrs. R. 
E. Faulkner, Mrs. W. P. J. Dinsmoor 
(Denver), Miss Lucy Lowell (Boston), 
Mrs. F. S. Wheeler, Mrs. W. H. Elliot, 


Mrs. Betram Ellis Mrs. C. T. Colony, 
Mrs. J. C. Faulkner, Mrs. C. C. Abbott, 
and Miss Marian L. Hastings. 


MANILA. 


At a recent meeting of Harvard men 
interested there was formed the “Har- 
vard Club of Manila.” The objects of 
this organization are to promote good- 
fellowship among Harvard men in Ma- 
nila and the Philippines and to insure a 
welcome to all members of the Univer- 
sity who may come to the Islands. 

It was decided that an annual banquet 
be held in Manila during the month of 
June of each year. The following officers 
and members now appear upon the rolls: 
Pres., Hon. W. C. Forbes, 92; vice-pres., 
W. Green, ’01; treas., E. N. Stevens, ’03, 
sec., H. E. Wescott, 04; Roger Derby, 
05, D. D. L. McGrew, 03, H. S. Forbes, 
05, J. Bowditch, 05. 


MERRIMAC VALLEY. 


Thirty-five Harvard men living in 
Andover, North Andover, Lawrence, and 
Haverhill, dined together at the North 
Andover Country Club on June 14, and 
decided to form themselves into an as- 
sociation to be known as the Merrimac 
Valley Harvard Club. The purpose of 
this Club is to cement the bonds of good 
fellowship among all Harvard men in 
this vicinity, and to aid our University in 
every way possible. All Harvard Clubs, 
or men, situated in or living in Massa- 
chusetts along the Merrimac Valley are 
eligible to membership in this Club, and 
it is hoped that they will communicate 
with the Secretary. 

The Secretary was instructed to send 
the greetings and congratulations of those 
present at the supper to the Rev. J. W. 
Cross, ’28, the oldest living graduate of 
Harvard College, who was to celebrate 
his 98th birthday on June 16. 

The following officers were elected for 
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the ensuing year: Honorary. pres., Rev. J. 
W. Cross, ’28, of Lawrence; pres., Judge 
H. R. Dow, 84, of North Andover; vice- 
pres., M. A. Taylor, ’89, of Haverhill; 
sec., B. H. Hayes, ’98, of Andover; treas., 
P. G. Carleton, ’99, of Lawrence. 
Bartlett H. Hayes, ’98, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The decorating of Harvard Hall is 
taking the attention of the officers and 
members of the Club. Two fine moose 
heads are over the fireplaces, and it is 
planned to put a fine specimen of the 
Alaska mountain sheep between them. 
These have been shot, and loaned or 
given to the Club, by members. 

The following paintings are hung in 
Harvard Hall, and remind one of Cam- 
bridge, which is so very far away from 
many men here: Pres. C. W. Eliot, 
’53, by R. G. Hardie; Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body, ’26, by W. M. Rice; Hon. J. R. 
Lowell, ’38, by D. W. Keith; Hon. J. 
C. Carter, ’50, by J. S. Sargent; Hon. J. 
H. Choate, ’52, by J. S. Sargent; Hon. 
C. S. Fairchild, ’63, by Cecilia Beaux; 
Samuel Eliot, copied in 1905, by Emil 
Bublitz, of Berlin, Germany, from Hea- 
ly’s copy (owned by Harvard University) 
of original by Gilbert Stuart, owned by 
Pres. C. W. Eliot; Nicholas Boylston, 
copied in 1905 by Emil Bublitz from 
original in possession of Harvard Uni- 
versity; John Winthrop, H. C. 1732, co- 
pied in 1905, by Emil Bublitz from orig- 
inal in possession of Harvard University; 
Charles Chauncy, second President of 
Harvard College, copied in 1906, by 
Emil Bublitz from original in possession 
of Harvard University; Hon. John 
Adams, H. C. 1755, President of United 
States, copied in 1906, by Emil Bublitz 
from original in possession of Harvard 
University; William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
85. 

The attendance at the Club has held 


up remarkably well during the warm 
weather, averaging about 90 at dinner, 
with all the bedrooms filled. 

The Club now numbers 2700 mem- 
bers, and as the net gain in membership 
during the past year was 400, we should 
reach the 3000 mark before another year 
passes. 

Thirty-four years ago, the Club num- 
bered 189 members, so that its growth 
keeps step with the University, and is 
characteristic of the Metropolis. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Following is a list of the members of 
this Club: E. H. Archibald, p ’00; C. 
W. Andrews, ’82; W. S. Andrews, ’77; 
W. M. Booth, s 93; J. L. Boysen, ’98; 
C. W. Cabeen, p 92; S. R. Calthrop; 
C. H. Carter, p 02; G. E. Dana, ’54'; 
H. A. Eaton, ’93; J. M. Falker, 01; 
W. F. Hodge, ’95; C. H. King, ’02; J. 
L. King, ’71; L. Krumbhaar; F. J. 
Kaufmann, m ’87; W. R. Kimball, ’88; 
J. C. Kullmer, 700; M. M. Leiter, ’96; 
F. D. Losey, p 99; W. R. Mackenzie, 
p’05; W. W. Magee, ’89; E. F. Metcalf, 
Sp. ’00; E. C. Morris, p ’94; L. W. 
Mott, 96; T. M. Osborne, ’84; A. S. 
Patterson, p 98; J. D. Pennock, ’83; 
I. J. Peritz, p ’93; P. O. Place, 94; H. 
C. Porter, p ’01; E. D. Roe, ’85; W. 
M. Ross, 1’77; W. M. Smallwood, p’02; 
E. F. Southworth, ’97; H. B. Wilbur, 
[97]; L. B. Williams, ’91; A. M. Wose, 
m "01. 

1 Deceased, 11 April, 1906. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
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Responsibility for errors should rest with the 


Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


1828. 

On June 16, the Rev. J. W. Cross, the 
Senior Alumnus, celebrated his 98th 
birthday in good health at his home in 
Lawrence. He died on Aug, 18. 


1834. 

Samuel William Rodman died at Lin- 
coln, on June 1, 1906; he was born at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 30, 1814. He was 
the last survivor of the Class, and had 
been its secretary since the death of 
Thomas Cushing, in 1895. The Class 
had 52 members of whom few attained 
to more than a local distinction. J. H. 
Williams was governor of Maine, Ed- 
ward Fox, a justice of the U. S. District 
Court for Maine; B. E. Cotting was well 
known in Boston as curator of the Lowell 
Institute, Thomas Cushing as master of 
Chauncey Hall School, and Dr. C. E. 
Ware as a physician; S. M. Felton, of 
Philadelphia, had charge of the trans- 
portation of troops over the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore R.R., during 
the Civil War; J. W. Randall, poet, re- 
cluse, and philanthropist, is commemo- 
rated in Randall Hall at Harvard. 


1836. 


George Alexander Wheelock died at 
Keene, N. H., on June 17, 1906. He was 
born near Keene in 1816 and came to 
Cambridge to be educated. After grad 
uating in 1836, he studied law and having 
been admitted to the bar he opened an 


office in Keene with his brother-in-law, 
J. H. Elliot. As Mr. Wheelock was a man 
of considerable means he practised little, 
preferring to devote his time to an out- 
door life. He was greatly interested in 
natural history and spent a large part of 
his time among children or in the fields. 
He also was a firm friend of the schools, 
and for a long term was a member of the 
Keene School Board. For many years he 
was president of the Ashuelot National 
Bank of Keene, of which he had been 
elected a director in the fifties. His mem- 
ory in Keene will be perpetuated by a 
large tract of woodland of 50 acres called 
Wheelock Park; but this was not his only 
gift to Keene, for another tract of 12 acres 
to be forever preserved as a forest is 
known as Children’s Wood, while ad- 
jacent to it is still another tract of 85 acres 
known as Robinwood Forest. About the 
time he gave Wheelock Park to the city, 
Mr. Wheelock was made park commis- 
sioner, a position which he held up to 
the time of his death. He never married. 
The Class has now only two survivors, 
I. M. Spelman of Cambridge, and S. G. 
Ward of Washington, D. C. 


1839. 
Dr. E. E. Hate, Sec., 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 

Charles Dudley Miller died Feb. 2, 
1896, at Geneva, N. Y. At our request, 
his widow has sent to our collection of 
portraits a beautiful picture of Miller 
as he was when he was a member of our 
Class in 1835 and 1836, at Cambridge. 
After that time he lived in western New 
York and his name does not appear in 
the Quinquennial Catalogue because he 
did not take a degree. He filled a large 
part, however, in the history of the state. 
He was one of a little group of men 
who came to us from western New York 
and made a very valuable element in our 
class and college life. — John Clarke 
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Adams, from Lyons, N. Y., was one of 
our first scholars. He was a great favor- 
ite with the Class and delivered the ora- 
tion on Class Day. While he was at the 
Law School, he was the College instruct- 
or in elocution and he was a tutor in Col- 
lege in 1843. He returned to New York 
about 1844, to join his father in some 
great enterprises of internal improve- 
ment in which they were engaged. And 
he died in 1874 without having attained 
the distinction in public life which we all 
took for granted on Class Day. — Elli- 
cott Evans, another of this group, became 
the distinguished professor of law, his- 
tory, civil polity, and political economy 
at Hamilton College. He died in 1891. 
—John Ganson was, I suppose, the name 
best known to the country at large of the 
whole group. He was a consistent and 
intelligent War Democrat in the Civil 
War and represented his district with 
great distinction in Congress. I had been 
personally intimate with Ganson in Col- 
lege and after we had returned together 
from our class supper, at the end of the 
college term, as the sun was rising we 
bade each other good-bye, at the gate- 
way between Massachusetts and Har- 
vard. I remembered for years how Gan- 
son said, “Good-bye, God knows when 
we shall meet again,” and we reminded 
each other of that phrase 23 or 24 years 
afterwards when, as a member of the 
House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton, he led me to the speaker’s desk where 
I was to preach, in the middle of the Civil 
War. These men were all specially al- 
lied with James Gore King, afterward a 
judge of the Supreme Court of New York. 
In Miller’s case the detail is not such as 
is apt to get into the books. Lord Rob- 
erts said of one of his contemporaries, 
if he had killed a hundred or two men 
they would have made him Knight of the 
Bath. But as he only made peace for a 
million or two people and organized a 


new and happy nation, the English Gov- 
ernment had no honors for such as he. 
Something the same thought came across 
me when I brought together some of the 
details of Col. Miller’s life. Here was a 
Colonel, but he had not killed anybody. 
If he had, his name would have been in 
the Biographical Dictionary. He had 
done his part in maintaining the organi- 
zation of the militia of New York. The 
country knows how important a part that 
was andis. But he had not been in bat- 
tle, so he was not in the written history of 
his time. 
“Only a cheerful city stands 
Builded by his hardened hands.” 

Such are his monuments and such alone. 
Mr. Miller married, on Oct. 13, 1843, 
Elizabeth Smith, the daughter of the 
great philanthropist Gerrit Smith, who 
was in every sense the leader of the Lib- 
erty party or the Abolitionists of the state 
of New York. From that time till Mr. 
Smith died, Miller was closely allied with 
him in the management of his immense 
property. This generation does not re- 
member as it should that Gerrit Smith 
was one of the largest landholders in the 
United States, as his father Peter Smith 
had been before him. But all the same 
he hated, not to say dreaded, land mono- 
poly, and inthe midst of his other achieve- 
ments and attempts, for instance in the 
Underground Railroad and in political 
affairs in Congress, and in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, he found time and op- 
portunity to give away 200,000 acres of 
land, mostly among poor men, black and 
white, in parcels averaging nearly 50 
acres each. In the detail of such enter- 
prises, his son-in-law, Miller, was an act- 
ive coadjutor with him. And of both of 
them it might be said that they always 
advocated “‘a larger liberty of opinion 
and freedom from the bondage of sect.” 
Mr. Miller had an exquisite taste in mu- 
sic. After the death of Mr. Smith he re- 
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moved to Geneva, where he was honored 
and beloved by young and old. 


1841. 
J. S. Keyes, See., 


Concord. 

The three oldest classes present at this 
year’s Commencement were each repre- 
sented only by their secretaries, C. H. 
Parker of ’35, Dr. E. E. Hale of ’39, 
H. F. Bond of ’40.— The Class of °41 
were invited by the Secretary to a class 
meeting and dinner on this 65th anniver- 
sary. It has 7 survivors. Three of 
these were present at Cambridge, Har- 
low, the oldest, now in his 90th year, 
was too feeble to attend the exercises or 
walk in the graduates’ procession, or stay 
to the dinner. T. W. Higginson, the 
youngest, and the Secretary represented 
the Class at all the functions of the day. 
Finding that they were the only ones of 
the 7 to dine, each agreed to bring his 
wife to the Thorndike where the dinner 
was served at 7 p.m. This was at a 
round table in the same room where 
the Class had dined on their 50th, 55th, 
and 60th anniversaries. The Class Book 
was looked over and each read aloud to 
the ladies the brief memoir in that book 
written by him 65 years before. 
After this introduction, Mrs. Higginson 
and Mrs. Keyes were unanimously 
adopted as honorary members of the 
Class, and with a toast to the old and 
to the new classmates, the 65th and per- 
haps the last anniversary pleasantly 


ended. 


1842. 


Dr. Andrew Delaval Blanchard, Sec- 
retary of the Class, died at his home in 
Melrose on June 11, after a short illness. 
He was born in Medford, March 4, 1823. 
He fitted for college under private tutors 
in his native town and graduated from 
Harvard University in 1842. Of a class 
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of 56 only four are now living. He re- 
ceived his degree of M.D. from Harvard 
Medical School in 1846 and in the same 
year began to practise medicine in Law- 
rence. He gave up practice after a brief 
interval and established a drug-store in 
what was known as Merrimac Block on 
Jackson St. At the breaking-out of the 
Civil War he disposed of his interest in 
the drug business to the late Charles 
Clarke and served as a volunteer surgeon 
during the war, being stationed at Fort- 
ress Monroe, Va., and Portsmouth Grove, 
R.I. At the close of the war he returned 
to Lawrence and engaged in business 
until his removal to Melrose in 1891. Mr. 
Blanchard in the early days of Lawrence 
served in the government and as a mem- 
ber of the school committee. He was an 
active member of the Episcopal Church; 
of Grecian lodge A. F. & A. M. and he 
had the distinction of holding the long- 
est membership in the lodge, having 
joined in 1850. He was also a charter 
member of Lawrence Council, 17, Royal 
Arcanum. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Sarah M. Blanchard, and two 
daughters, Miss Mary A. and Miss 
Annie R. Blanchard, who reside in Mel- 
rose, and one son, Denman Blanchard 
of North Andover. 


1848. 
D. R. Wurrney, Sec., 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Edward James Young died in Wal- 
tham, on June 24, 1906. He was born in 
Boston, April 1, 1829, the son of the Rev. 
Alexander Young. He studied first at the 
Chauncey Hall School, then at the Bos- 
ton Latin School, and entered Harvard 
in 1844. After graduating, he was usher 
for two years in the Brimmer School. 
From 1850 to 1852 he was at the Harvard 
Divinity School. Then he spent four 
years abroad, chiefly in Germany, where 
he attended the Universities of Gottin- 
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gen and Halle. On his return, he was or- 
dained minister of the Channing (Unita- 
rian) Church at Newton, 1857, where he 
served until 1869; the next eleven years, 
he was Hancock Professor of Hebrew 
at Harvard. In 1880 he resigned, and 
became minister of the First Parish 
Church, Waltham, where he served until 
1892, when he retired. In 1859 he mar- 
ried, in Newton, Mary C. Blake, whodied 
Oct. 21, 1901. He leaves three children, 
Edward B. of St. Paul, Minn., Herbert 
E. and Charles F. of Waltham. He was 
a Fellow of the American Academy, for 
22 years secretary of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, a member of the 
American Oriental Society, and for 
several years he was the president of 
the Society for the Promotion of Theo- 
logical Education. Tufts College con- 
ferred the degree of S.T.D. on him in 
1887. 


1850. 
Joun Nose, Sec. 
Court House, Boston. 

Six of the Class, Hobbs, Noble, Rich- 
ardson, Robinson, Suter, and Williams, 
met on Commencement Day at Mat- 
thews 5, our mustering place for many 
years, — the oldest Class to meet as a 
body and heading the lengthening list in 
the Advertiser. Accepting the invitation 
of ’56, they were at the Lunch in Phillips 
Brooks House. The six answered the 
roll-call of the classes at Old Massachu- 
setts, and marched to the College Yard 
Gate, where they fell out of the proces- 
sion to Memorial Hall, and as bystanders 
reviewed the ever increasing host of 
graduates as it went by, — the old Har- 
vard spirit in the Class of loyalty and 
love not dulled by the years but stronger 
and stronger with each added year. — 
Charles Carroll Bombaugh died at Bal- 
timore, Md., May 24, 1906. He was 
born at Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 10, 


1828. He came of German stock on the 
paternal side, George Bombaugh, the 
founder of the American branch of the 
family, coming from the Palatinate and 
settling in Pennsylvania about 1740. 
His great-grandfather, Conrad, served 
in the War of the Revolution, and was 
chief burgess of Harrisburg in 1794. 
On his mother’s side he was of English 
descent, the Lloyds being among the 
early settlers of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. He fitted for college at the 
Military Academy of Capt. Alden Par- 
tridge, formerly superintendent at West 
Point. Entering College in 1846, he 
graduated in 1850, having stood well in 
scholarship through his college course. 
He was not identified with the large 
college clubs or societies, but was a 
most genial fellow, fond of society and 
popular, with a wide circle of friends. 
He kept upa strong interest in the Col- 
lege and in the Class through his life; he 
was always counted upon at our five-year 
suppers, and often enlivened them with 
original verses, in which he had a decided 
facility. The last he attended was in 
1900. On leaving College he entered 
Jefferson Medical College, taking the 
degree of M.D. in 1853, and in 1855 the 
degree of A.M. at Harvard. He followed 
his profession assiduously till the break- 
ing-out of the Civil War, when at the 
solicitation of Col. E. C. Baker, after- 
ward killed at Ball’s Bluff, he entered 
the service and was commissioned sur- 
geon of the 2d Pennsylvania Regiment in 
August, 1861. He served in Gen. 
Stone’s Division on the Potomac, and 
later in Gen. Sedgwick’s Division in the 
Peninsular Campaign. At Harrisburg 
Landing he nearly succumbed to typho- 
malarial fever brought on by overwork 
and exposure in McClellan’s retreat to 
the James. After service in hospital 
duty in Philadelphia, he was ordered on 
his own request to Baltimore on special 
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duty in April, 1864, where he remained 
till the end of the war. Impaired health 
forced him to give up general practice, 
and he became medical examiner for 
several leading insurance companies, 
and engaged in journalism and literary 
pursuits. He was for a time on the 
staff of the Baltimore American, and in 
1865, he established and for 33 years 
conducted with marked ability and suc- 
cess the Baltimore Underwriter, a leading 
insurance paper. He was the poet 
at the centennial celebration of the 
founding of Harrisburg and the county 
of Dauphin. He had an _ especial 
fondness for the by-ways of literature, 
and reveled in the quaint, the curious, 
and the obscure and little known. A 
result appeared in his two volumes, 
“Gleanings for the Curious,” and “ Facts 
and Fancies for the Curious,” works 
showing wide research in compilation 
and meeting with great interest and suc- 
cess. His most important original work 
was the “Stratagems and Conspiracies 
to Defraud Insurance Companies,” 
which contained an authentic record of 
all the most remarkable cases. He 
took an active interest in the work of the 
American Academy of Medicine, and 
labored earnestly for higher standards 
of preliminary education and the length- 
ening of medical college and hospital 
courses, to keep up with the advance 
of medical science. He was a member 
of the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
of Maryland, and of the American 
Medical Association. He also belonged 
to the Harvard and University Clubs of 
Baltimore, the Orders of the Loyal 
Legion, the Maryland Society of Sons 
of the American Revolution, and to 
many other societies and associations. 
A widow and two daughters survive 
him. His death leaves 20 members 
of the Class living out of the original 
67. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec., 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Christopher Columbus Langdell was 
born in New Boston, N. H., May 22, 
1826, and died in Cambridge July 6, 
1906. His father’s name was John, and 
his mother’s Lydia Beard. His paternal 
great-grandfather came to this country 
from England, settled first in Beverly, 
Mass., and afterwards removed to New 
Boston. His maternal great-grandfather 
was born in Londonderry, Ireland, and 
came to this country with his parents, 
who settled in New Boston. Mr. Lang- 
dell went to Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
in 1845, and remained until 1848, when 
he entered the Harvard Class of 1851, in 
its Sophomore year. At the end of the 
Junior year he was obliged to leave Col- 
lege, but the Corporation, at the request 
of his classmates, in 1870 placed his 
name upon their roll of membership. In 
1852 he entered the Dane Law School, 
was made librarian, and received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1853. The following 
year the honorary degree of A.M. was 
conferred upon him by the College. In 
the winter of 1854, he removed to New 
York, and continued in the practice of 
law there 15 years, when, upon the re- 
tirement of Prof. Parsons, he was made 
Dane Professor in the Law School, and 
in 1870, Dean of the School. His remark- 
able career in that service and the revolu- 
tion made by him in the method of teach- 
ing law need be only alluded to here. 
For 30 years he held the Dane professor- 
ship, till 1900, when he was made Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, and for 25 of these years 
he had been Dean of the Law School. 
In 1895, in recognition of his great serv- 
ices to the Law School and to his pro- 
fession, a special celebration was made 
of the 25th anniversary of his appoint- 
ment as professor by a dinner, at the 
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annual meeting of the Harvard Law 
School Association. This was largely 
attended by many of the most eminent 
members of the legal profession in this 
country, including Chief Justice Fuller 
and Justice Gray of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and Justice Holmes, then of the 
Mass. Supreme Court. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, of England, and others of the 
distinguished guests, joined in laudatory 
addresses in his honor. Since his retire- 
ment, in 1900, an impairment of vision 
has hindered, without precluding, the 
continuance of his legal writings. On 
Sept. 22, 1880, he was married to Ellen 
Huson, daughter of the Rev. Charles R. 
Huson, at Coldwater, Mich., who sur- 
vives him. They have had no children. 
In his honor the new building of the 
Harvard Law School is to be called 
Langdell Hall. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec., 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Elijah Swift died at his home in 
Falmouth on July 17. He was the son 
of Oliver C. and Eliza Swift, and was 
born in Falmouth, in 1831, in the same 
house in which he died. He prepared 
for college at Phillips Andover Academy. 
In 1852 he was graduated from Harvard 
College and returned for another year 
of graduate work. After a year spent 
in travel in Europe, he went to Boston 
and was in an importing business for a 
year or two until an opportunity came 
for him to go South into the business of 
furnishing live-oak to the navy. He 
spent several successful years in the 
South, but when the war broke out in 
1861 he came North. In 1862 he en- 
listed in the 38th Mass. Vols., and served 
until the end of the war. Then he went 
West and engaged in the buying and 
selling of pine-lands in Wisconsin, 
where he lived until three years ago, 


when he returned to Falmouth. He was 
twice married: in 1869 to Myra Bliss, 
who died in 1880, and in 1889 to Fannie 
Wetherbee, who survives him. Two 
sons, Carlton Bliss of Denver, Colo., 
and E. Kent Swift, of Whitinsville, and 
a daughter, Mrs. Arthur Chute, of 
Boston, also survive. Mr. Swift served 
his church in Wisconsin as trustee for 
many years; he was also for many years 
a trustee of Beloit College and a corporate 
member of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. He 
was a member of B. F. Jones Post, 
G. A. R., of Falmouth. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon 8t., Boston. 

David Henshaw Ward, son of the late 
Andrew Henshaw Ward of Newton, 
died in Oakland, Cal., June 29, 1890. 
He was born in Boston, June 23, 1830. 
For many years he had been connected 
with large enterprises in the industrial 
development of California and also in the 
management of large trust estates. He 
was much interested in antiquarian and 
genealogical researches. 


1854. 
D. H. Coouiper, See., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Hall Curtis died at Beverly Farms 
on June 1, 1906. He was son of Nathan- 
iel Curtis, Jr. (H. C. 1818), and Emily 
M. Hall, and was born in Boston, July 7, 
1834. He fitted for college at the Boston 
Latin School. After graduating in 1854, 
he entered the Harvard Medical School, 
where he received the degree of M.D. 
in 1857. He was surgical interne in the 
Mass. General Hospital; then spent 
three years in Europe pursuing his 
medical studies. When the Civil War 
came he enlisted as assistant surgeon in 
the 24th Mass. Vols. and served $ years 
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with that and as surgeon of the 2d Mass. 
Heavy Artillery. In 1865 he married 
Alice D. Silsbee of Salem. He practised 
in Boston. For many years he was con- 
nected with the Mass. General Hospital, 
the Boston Dispensary, and the Boston 
City Hospital. He served for seven 
years on the Boston School Board. His 
widow and two children, Mrs. R. C. 
Heaton and John §S. Curtis, survive 
him. — George Eames Dana, son of 
Daniel and Elizabeth Dana, born in 
Lowell, Feb. 5, 1834, died at Syracuse, 
N. Y., April 18, 1906. He fitted for 
college in private schools at Lowell 
and Concord. After leaving college 
he studied law for 18 months in the 
office of D. S. & W. A. Richardson, at 
Lowell; then he took up his father’s 
copper business, under the firm name 
of Wilder & Dana. In 1860 he was a 
member of the Lowell City Council. 
In 1861 he helped to organize the 
Richardson Light Infantry and was 
commissioned 2d lieutenant. From 
1862 to 1864 he was connected as a 
civilian with the U. S. Quartermaster’s 
Department at New Berne. In 1864 
he was with the 10th Army Corps at 
Petersburg, then with Grant at City 
Point; after the war, at Baltimore, Md., 
and at Fort Riley, Kan. Resigned in 
1867 and settled in Syracuse, N. Y., 
with George Barnes & Co., manufac- 
turers of knives, etc., for mowers and 
reapers. On consolidation with an 
Akron, O., firm, his house became Whit- 
man & Barnes Mfg. Co., of which he 
was secretary, vice-president, and pre- 
sident. On resigning as president, in 
1902, he was chairman of the directors. 
He was a director in several banks, 
trust companies, etc., and for four years 
was president of the Syracuse Police 
Commissioners. He married, in 1863, 
Cornelia Cogswell of Syracuse, who 
died in 1870, leaving two daughters 


one of whom married Prof. A. N. Jan- 
naris, of London. 


1856. 
D. A. Gieason, Sec., 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, June 26, at 7 p. M., at the invita- 
tion of Classmate Kimball. 19 classmates 
were present: C. F. Adams, R. E. Bab- 
son, J. Brooks, A. A. Brown, D. Casares, 
E. T. Fisher, W. E. Fuller, B. M. Har- 
rod, C. Hunt, B. B. Huntoon, D. P. Kim- 
ball, T. J. Morris, B. H. Nash, C. Noyes, 
F. B. Rice, A. Searle, J. Smith, R. H. 
Weld, H. G. Wheelock. Casares came 
from Yucatan, Harrod from Washing- 
ton, on his way to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, Hunt from New Orleans, Huntoon 
from Louisville, Morris from Baltimore, 
to be present at the Commencement 
exercises. There were no formal pro- 
ceedings and no speech-making, but an 
evening of pure social enjoyment was 
passed. Reminiscences of the olden time, 
relations of personal experiences of class- 
mates during the 50 years since gradua- 
tion, regrets for the absence of those 
whom illness or distance had kept away, 
a kindly remembrance of the many who 
have gone before, — occupied the even- 
ing; and in tie memory of those present 
the 50th anniversary dinner will take its 
place with the most noticeable of the 
many reunions which have preceded it. 
In continuance of the practice of the last 
few years, the Class offered the hospitality 
of Commencement Day to members of 
classes of an earlier date of graduation. 
By the courtesy of the managing com- 
mittee, Phillips Brooks House was placed 
at the disposal of the Class for this pur- 
pose. Luncheon was served from 12 to 
2 p. M., and two or three hundred of the 
older graduates and specially invited 
guests were present some part of the time. 
The admirable adaptation of the build- 
ing for this purpose was the subject of 
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universal commendation, and called 
forth especial approval from the older 
graduates. At each recurring Com- 
mencement the graduates of 50 and 
more years’ standing have good reason 
to be thankful for the generosity of 
the founders of this house, and the lib- 
eral use of it permitted by the mana- 
gers. —A special Class Report has 
been prepared as a memorial of the 
50th anniversary of graduation. Acci- 
dent prevented its completion in time 
for distribution on Commencement Day, 
but it was ready about August 10. The 
Report contains half-tone reproductions 
of the pictures of 90 of the Class taken 
at graduation, and of 62 taken in recent 
years, mostly between 1896 and 1900. It 
contains the sketches prepared by Bur- 
rage for the Class Report of 1899 with 
such additions as events since that time 
require. Sketches are added of most of 
the non-graduate members of the Class. 
It also contains memoranda of class 
meetings and many of the matters of 
class action ; Greenough’s Latin Hymn 
for Commencement; reproduction of the 
programs of the two Junior exhibitions 
in which the Class took part; and 
the program for Commencement Day, 
1856; making altogether a volume of 
about 350 pages. — Edgar Buckingham 
Holden died at home in Albany, N. Y., 
March 26, 1906. He was son of Ezra 
and Almira (Lincoln) Holden, and was 
born June 4, 1836. About a year after 
graduation from college he entered the 
store of H. Bazin & Co., dealers in 
perfumery, Philadelphia; in the sum- 
mer of 1858 he becamea member of the 
firm of P. B. Spear & Co., importers 
of perfumery and druggists’ articles, 
Philadelphia. About 1859 he moved to 
New York, where he was in the business 
of wholesale perfumery. He was a pri- 
vate in the 7th Reg. N. Y. National 
Guards at the beginning of the war, 


and went to Washington with the regi- 
ment. On the return of the regiment he 
served in the paymaster’s department 
and afterwards in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment of the Army of the Potomac un- 
til the close of the war. He then went to 
Cleveland, O., and engaged in the book 
business. In 1871 he moved to Albany, 
being at first connected with the business 
of John G. White and Son, maltsters, and 
of late had been secretary and treasurer 
of the E. W. Howell Co., dealers in coal 
and wood. In 1903 he gave up business 
on account of ill health. The progress 
of his disease (an affection of the heart) 
restricted him to one floor of his house 
for the last month of his life. He was 
married, July 18, 1867, to Anna White, 
daughter of John G. and Hannah J. 
White, of Albany, N. Y. They had three 
children: Edgar Buckingham Holden, 
Jr., born May 6, 1870, who graduated 
at Cornell with the degree of mechanical 
and electrical engineer; Helen Antoi- 
nette, born Sept. 3, 1878; and Ruth 
Lincoln, born April 12, 1877. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
28 State St., Boston. 

There was a Class Dinner at the 
Somerset Club on June 26 and the 
usual meeting at Stoughton 12 on Com- 
mencement Day.— George Gorham 
died at Buffalo, N. Y., June 2, 1906. 
He was born in Canandaigua, N. Y., 
May 25, 1837, his parents being Nathan- 
iel and Mary (Parsons) Gorham. His 
great-grandfather, Nathaniel Gorham, 
was a delegate from Massachusetts to 
the Constitutional Convention. Gorham 
fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. After graduating, he entered 
the law office of Smith & Lapham at 
Canandaigua, was admitted to the bar, 
June 8, 1858. In 1860 he opened an 
office for himself, removing to Buffalo 
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in 1861. He was clerk of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court till 1867, when he devoted 
himself to private practice. From 1870 
to 1879 he was a partner of E. C. 
Sprague, ’43. He was at various times 
notary public, commissioner of deeds, 
treasurer of the Ontario County Agri- 
cultural Society, recording secretary 
of the Buffalo Historical Society, and 
U. S. Commissioner. He was also 
president of the Buffalo City Club and 
of the Buffalo Harvard Club, treasurer 
of the Bar Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Library Asso- 
ciation. He married (1) Emily A. Hall, 
daughter of the U. S. Postmaster- 
General under Pres. Fillmore, Oct. 24, 
1860, who died in 1863; and (2) Ellen 
Marvine, June 14, 1866, who died in 
1887. He had one daughter by his first 
wife, and two sons and three daughters 
by his second. 
1858. 
S. A. Wituias, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class met as usual at Stoughton 8 
on Commencement Day, and there were 
present 12 of the 37 survivors. During 
the past year there have died three of the 
Class who graduated: Dr. J. G. Park, 
J. P. Treadwell, and G. A. Wentworth; 
and two of those who had been members, 
— F. L. Lowndes andS.H.Emery. No- 
tices of Park, Treadwell, and Emery have 
appeared in previous issues. — George Al- 
bert Wentworth died suddenly at Exeter, 
N.H., on May 24, of heart disease, with 
which he had long been afflicted, and 
funeral services were held at his house 
in Exeter, N. H., on May 27. Born in 
Wakefield, N. H., July 31, 1835, he 
married on Aug. 2, 1864, Emily Johnson 
(daughter of Daniel G. Hatch, of Coving- 
ton, Ky.), who died May 1, 1895. Two 
sons and a daughter survive him. In the 
spring before graduation he was ap- 
pointed instructor and the following 


year professor of mathematics at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, where he was fitted 
for college, and where he remained until 
1891, when he resigned. In April, 1899, 
he was elected a trustee of the Academy 
and until his death remained a valued 
member, having been thus identified with 
the institution for 45 years. He was an 
indefatigable worker, being actively en- 
gaged in the revision and publication of 
his books at the time of his death, and it 
was to his devotion and zeal in keeping up 
the high standard of his text-books that 
they have attained so well-earned a repu- 
tation and brought to him such large 
pecuniary returns. He was the author of 
““Wentworth’s Series of Mathematics,” 
consisting of both elementary and ad- 
vanced works, now generally accepted 
as standard books by schools and colleges 
throughout the country. — Francis Lewis 
Lowndes died May 4, at Pasadena, Cal., 
after an operation for appendicitis. He 
was born Sept. 10, 1837, son of Wm. P. 
Lowndes, formerly of Charleston, S. C. 
He entered our Class at the second term 
of the Freshman year and left during the 
second Junior term. He attended the 
Columbia Law School, from which he 
received in 1861 his degree; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in May of that year 
and studied in the office of Alexander 
Hamilton. He never married. For the 
last ten years he had passed most of his 
time in California, where he had a resi- 
dence at Upland. 


1859. 
C. J. Wuire, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
Rev. D. A. W. Smith, of Insein, 
Burma, returned to this country in May 
on a short furlough. 


1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 
W. P. Garrison retired from the editor- 
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ship of The Nation, June 28, after 41 
years of service. He is now taking one of 
the very few vacations of his busy life. 
— The resignation of H. P. Bowditch, 
as George Higginson Professor of Phy- 
siology, took effect at the close of the 
academic year; he had served on the 
Faculty of the Harvard Medical School 
35 years. — 18 members of the Class cele- 
brated their 45th anniversary by dining 
at the Union Club on June 26. J. P. 
Hopkinson was chosen treasurer, upon 
A. H. Hardy’s resignation of that office; 
and the Class testified by a vote of thanks 
their appreciation of Hardy’s long and 
faithful service. — Among those present 
at the dinner was Flavel Coolidge Strat- 
ton, whose sudden death on July 23 we 
have now to record. He was born in 
Cambridgeport, Feb. 14, 1840. After 
graduation he was engaged in business 
pursuits, for some ten years in Evans- 
burg and Erie, Pa., and for 18 months 
with Belding, Keith & Co., bankers, in 
London. After his father’s death in 1873, 
he returned to Cambridge, where he 
lived with his mother till 1890; but since 
her decease, early in that year, his home 
has been with his sister, Mrs. D. W. En- 
sign, at 6 Bigelow St. He has not been 
actively engaged in business in recent 
years, and was never married. 





1862. 
C. E. GrInNeELL, Sec., 
30 Court St., Boston. 
On Commencement Day the Class 
voted to have its quinquennial dinner 
next June, 1907. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 
Twenty-three members of the Class 
were present at 19 Holworthy on Com- 
mencement Day. Among them R. N. 
Verplanck, now living at Orange, N. J., 
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who does not appear to have been at 
Commencement before since 1869, and J. 
D. Hall, whose last appearance at one of 
our meetings was in 1877. After 38 years 
in the service of the Government as 
surgeon in the Army, Hall was retired 
March 17, 1906, with the rank of colonel. 
From 1868 to 1898 he had a varied ex- 
perience of Indian war service in Ari- 
zona, Texas, Montana, and Dakota. 
In 1898 at Gretna, Pa., and at Fort 
Wadsworth, N. Y., he did good serv- 
ice for the troops engaged for the Cuban 
campaign. Afterwards for four years 
he was in charge of the Medical Supply 
Depot in San Francisco. In 1902 Colonel 
Hall took charge of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Visayas, doing much effect- 
ive work during the cholera epidemic. 
In 1904 he became Chief Surgeon of the 
Department of Luzon, and in July of 
that year was appointed Chief Surgeon of 
the Philippines. He was afterwards as- 
signed to duty as Chief Surgeon of the 
Department of California, which posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. He 
intends to make his home in or near 
Boston. He has a son in the Army and 
one at Harvard College. — Edmund 
Augustus Ward, member of the Class 
during a part of the course only, died 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., June 16, 
1906. He was son of Augustus H. and 
Ann Maria (Williston) Ward, and was 
born in New York City, Jan. 11, 1843. 
He fitted for college with Mr. George 
S. Parker in New York, and with Mr. 
E. H. Abbot, ’55, in Cambridge. He 
left College in the beginning of Sopho- 
more year; was second lieutenant in 
the First New York Cavalry for some 
ten months during the Civil War; was 
afterwards attached to the United States 
Legation at Rome. In 1876 was one of 
the New York electors on the Tilden and 
Hendricks ticket. He was a lawyer by 
profession, but devoted most of his 
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time to his estate at Richfield Springs, 
and to visits to Europe. He was married 
Oct. 16, 1869, to Frances King, daughter 
of Gen. Rufus King, then minister to 
Italy, by whom he had five children, a 
son who died in infancy, and four daugh- 
ters. His wife and daughters survive 
him. — Letters received from Comte 
and from Stetson since the San Francisco 
fire show that their homes were saved, 
their offices with their contents de- 
stroyed; and that they are confronting 
the problems of the future with good 
heart. Fire came within 60 feet on all 
sides of Comte’s house, and the heat 
cracked the glass in the windows. Stet- 
son lives at San Rafael, but went to his 
office in San Francisco at 11 o’clock on 
the morning after the earthquake, and 
found things all right there. The fire 
afterwards destroyed everything, and 
the contents of his safe was charcoal. 


1864. 


Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Charles Coxe is secretary of the United 
Service Club of Philadelphia. — Prof. 
G. H. Palmer received the degree of 
LL. D. at Commencement. — Wood- 
ward Emery has retired as chairman of 
the Boston Harbor Commissioners. — 
Hon. G. G. Crocker has been renomi- 
nated member of the Transit Commis- 
sion. — The annual Class Supper was 
held at Young’s Hotel on June 26; 
present, 26 members. 


1865. 


G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


W. B. Durant, after serving seven 
years on the Cambridge Water Board, 
has declined a reappointment. — The 
Class dined at the Algonquin Club, on 
June 26. 


1866. 
C. E. Srrarron, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

On Tuesday morning, June 26, nearly 
60 members of the Class, with their 
wives, children and some grandchildren, 
took the train to Lincoln, where they 
were entertained by Moorfield Storey. 
In the evening, over 40 members at- 
tended the Class Dinner at the Exchange 
Club. On Commencement, the Class 
meeting was held at the house of Prof. 
W. G. Farlow, 24 Quincy St. 


1867. 
F. H. Linco, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

Twenty-nine members of the Class 
attended the triennial Class Supper at 
the Hotel Vendéme the night before 
Commencement. The interest was equal 
to any similar meetings in the past and 
it was the expressed wish of those present 
to observe in a similar way the fortieth 
anniversary next year. — E. C. Clarke 
was chosen to fill a vacancy on the 
Class Committee. 


1868. 
A. D. CHanbLer, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Rev. C. F. Dole is to deliver the 
Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality this 
year; Bowdoin College has conferred 
on him the degree of D.D. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 
The Class dined on June 26 at the 
Algonquin Club; 27 men present. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
18 Highland St., Boston. 
R. H. Soule is a member of the Cor- 
poration of the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
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nology. — A. A. Lawrence is an Over- 
seer. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

The address of H. H. D. Peirce, U. S. 
Minister to Norway, is American Lega- 
tion, Christiania. — W. E. Byerly has 
been appointed Perkins Professor of 
Mathematics at Harvard. — Prof. E. 
Emerton is spending his sabbatical year 
in Europe. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

J. S. Cram is chairman of the general 
committee of Tammany Hall. — Arthur 
Holland has retired from business and 
has taken up his residence at Concord. 
— C. G. Kidder is president of the Har- 
vard Club of New Jersey. — L. C. Led- 
yard has been appointed a New York 
rapid transit commissioner by Mayor 
McClellan. — Arthur Lord has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Guild one of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioners at the James- 
town Exposition. — Henry Augustus 
Muhlenberg died suddenly of heart 
disease at his home in Reading, Pa., 
May 14 last. He was born in Reading, 
Oct. 27, 1848, and had lived there all his 
life. His father, H. A. Muhlenberg, 2d, 
was a lawyer and a member of Congress 
when he died at the age of 30. His mother 
was Annie Hall Muhlenberg, daughter 
of a celebrated physician, Dr. F. A. 
Muhlenberg, afterwards Mrs. G. A. 
Nicolls. A half-brother, F. W. Nicolls, 
*92, survives him. Amongst other noted 
ancestors was Gen. Muhlenberg of 
Revolutionary fame. He was educated 
in the schools of Reading and at Gettys- 
burg College and received his final fitting 
for Harvard from the Rev. J. H. Allen, 
*40, of Cambridge. He was a member of 
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the Institute, Hasty Pudding, and O. K., 
and was a frequent contributor to the 
Harvard Advocate. He was graduated 
with honors in history and political eco- 
nomy. After graduation he spent some 
time in Europe and then read law in 
the office of G. F. Baer, being admitted 
to the bar of Berks County in 1875. 
For some time he was actively engaged 
in the practice of the law, but during the 
latter years of his life he retired from 
active work and devoted himself to the 
management of various corporations 
of which he was a director or trustee. 
He was one of the originators of the 
Reading City Passenger Railway Co. 
and for many years its secretary and 
treasurer. He was a director of the Read- 
ing Trust Co., Farmers’ Bank and 
Gravity Railroad, and a trustee of the 
Charles Evans Cemetery Co. He was 
also a member of the Valley Forge 
Commission. He ran for Congress on 
the Republican ticket in 1892, but was 
defeated. He was a life-long member of 
the Trinity Lutheran Church and for 
some years a trustee thereof. He was 
a man of scholarly attainments and 
natural refinement, of determination 
and courage, kind in spirit, and generous 
in action, He was unmarried. — The 
annual dinner was given at the Union 
Club, Boston, June 26, E. C. Sher- 
burne presiding in his usual happy 
way. There were present Almy, Bab- 
bitt, Beaman, W. Burgess, Callender, 
F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, E. N. Hill, Hol- 
land, Hutchins, Kidder, Keith, Lincoln, 
A. Lord, Loring, Parkhurst, Pousland, 
Sheldon, E. C. Sherburne, F. S. Sher- 
burne, Tufts, White, Wyman, Young, 
J. M. Allen, R. F. Fisk, E. L. Parks. 
There was an exchange of courtesies 
with the classes of °55 and ’78, and it 
was nearly 12 o’clock when the Class 
separated. The Class met as usual at 
Thayer 3 on Commencement. The an- 
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nual reports of the Secretary were ac- 
cepted and a memorial presented of 
H. A. Muhlenberg. Three members of 
the Class were present who were not at 
the dinner, making the largest number 
represented at our meetings since our 
25th anniversary. 


1874. 
GrorcE P. SanGeEr, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The annual Class Dinner took place 
at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, on 
June 26. 35 classmates were present. 
The speeches were informal and the 
music was as usual in charge of Foote, 
who also attended to the other arrange- 
ments for the dinner.— The annual 
Commencement meeting was held in 
Holworthy 4 at 12.30 Pp. mM. The usual 
formal business was transacted, and in 
addition, after discussion, it was voted 
to continue to have the annual class 
dinners at the expense of the class 
fund. And to solicit further subscrip- 
tions to this fund, so that all class ex- 
penditures shall be paid from income. 
The ultimate disposition of the class 
fund is to be considered at the 35th 
anniversary celebration of the Class in 
1909. — Frank Thaxter Wendell died 
at Hull, July 12, 1906. He was born in 
Boston, Jan. 31, 1852, the son of Mark 
R. and Kate (Thaxter) Wendell. After 
graduating he was with an iron com- 
pany in New York for a year; then 
with Hogg, Brown & Taylor, dry goods, 
in Boston. From 1877 he was with the 
Wendell, Fay & Co., dry goods com- 
mission merchants and sellers for the 
Middlesex and other mills, and became 
a partner in 1883. He married Helen 
Staniford, at Roxbury, June 8, 1880, 
and had six children. His oldest son, 
Mark T., graduated in 1903, and his 
second son, John W., is now at Har- 


vard. 


1875. 
W. A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

The Rev. Charles James Wood, 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
York, Pa., died suddenly in his rectory 
on May 9, 1906. His health began to 
fail five or six years ago, and for most 
of this period he was unable to perform 
any active work. A large part of the 
past year he was confined to the house. 
The immediate cause of his death was 
a lesion of the heart. He was the son of 
Charles Lansing and Marion (Davis) 
Wood, and was born at Cleveland, O., 
July 4, 1854. He fitted for college at 
Central High School, Cleveland, and 
with the Rev. Frederick Brooks. After 
graduation he entered the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York City, receiving 
the degree of S.T.B. in 1878, and being 
ordained deacon in July of that year. 
In the following spring he took charge of 
Trinity Church, Michigan City, Ind., 
and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1880. Returned to the East after about , 
three years, and continued ministerial 
work in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. In 1886 he became rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Lock Haven, Pa., 
where he resided until 1894. Under 
his rectorate of 11 years, St. John’s Par- 
ish, in York, showed an unprecedented 
growth; it includes three chapels in the 
city and a mission church in the country, 
and requires the ministration of two 
curates. He was honorary secretary of 
Egypt Exploration Fund, and lectured 
upon Egyptology. He was trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, of the Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, and an active 
member of the American Academy. He 
was active in Masonic circles, having 
been Eminent Commander of the York 
Lodge of Templars. In 1894 he pub- 
lished “Survivals in Christianity,” a 
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collection of lectures delivered by him 
before the Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary, of Cambridge, in 1892. He was for 
years on the staff of the Critic and the 
Outlook and contributed papers to the 
Folk-Lore Society, Victoria Institute, 
Archaeological Society, and the like. — 
F. P. Fish was elected an Overseer on 
Commencement. — The degree of LL.D 
was conferred on Dean L. B. R. Briggs 
by Western Reserve University, by 
Pres. Thwing, in this formula: ‘“‘ Upon 
LeBaron Russell Briggs, dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences of Harvard 
University, president of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, friend of every man and helper of 
good causes, interpreter of the mind of 
the undergraduate, counselor of parents, 
author and speaker of wisdom and in- 
spiration, showing forth in each relation 
the worth of good-fellowship, is con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Laws.” 
Dean Briggs delivered the Commence- 
ment address at Mt. Holyoke College. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

On June 26 the Class met at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, and took coaches 
for a drive through the parks to the 
Country Club. 43 attended the dinner. 
Speeches were made by F. C. Lowell, 
C. F. Thwing, E. M. Wheelwright, D. 
W. Abercrombie, and the Secretary. 
While W. M. Bradley was reproducing 
some of the Harvard characters of our 
day, the Class of 1893, dining below, 
appeared, bearing gifts, and joined in the 
fun and the music. — Hiram Roberts 
Mills, son of George Mills and Mary J. 
(Roberts) Mills, was born at Bloom- 
field, Ct., Oct. 28, 1853, died suddenly 
at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., May 9, 1906. He prepared for 
college at Lexington and at the Chauncey 
Hall School, Boston. He began the 
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study of law in the office of Chamberlain, 
White & Mills, Hartford, Ct., and was 
admitted to the bar in 1881. He soon 
became a member of the firm, and after 
the deaths of the other partners, the 
business of the firm devolved upon Mr. 
Mills and he was one of the hardest 
worked lawyers at the Hartford Bar. Of 
late years he paid special attention to 
patent and to trade-mark cases and prac- 
tised before the U. S. Supreme Court, 
the Court of the Patent Office, and the 
U. S. Circuit Court. His cases were 
always prepared with thoroughness and 
close attention to detail. He is survived 
by a wife who was Miss J. Elgitha Wy- 
coff and to whom he was married Sept. 
20, 1882, and by a son, Hiram Wyckoff 
Mills, Harvard, 1906. — N. A. Thomp- 
son is in the wine business as importer’s 
agent at 24 Milk St., Boston. — Dr. J. 
H. Bullard has given up his practice of 
medicine. — Dr. J. E. Giles is no longer 
consulting surgeon for Roger Williams 
Hospital, New York. — F. H. Kidder’s 
address is 18 Tremont St., Boston. — 
Judge M. P. Bennett retired from the 
bench of the Superior Court, El Dorado 
County, Cal., and is now practising law 
at Plainville, Cal. — T. W. Barnes spent 
last year in China; his address is Metro- 
politan Club, N. Y.—E. Bicknell is 
connected with the Windsor Spring, 
at Lewiston, Me. — W. H. Atkinson is a 
minister at Walden, Me. — A. W. Long- 
fellow returned on June 30 from a jour- 
ney to Spain, France, and England. He 
renewed his youth in the Latin Quar- 
ter. — A. S. Eddy’s address is 67 Bonair 
St., Somerville. — William Albert Brown- 
low, son of Joseph and Mary Brownlow, 
was born at Cambridge, Mar. 19, 1854, 
and died in Boston, Oct. 30, 1905. He 
prepared for College at the Cambridge 
High School. He graduated from the 
Harvard Law School in 1878 and was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar, Nov. 15, 
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1879. In 1885 he gave up the practice of 
law and accepted the position of assist- 
ant weigher in the Boston Custom House. 
He held this place at the time of his death. 
He was married on June 20, 1894, to 
Emma Linda Bonney, who died before 
him. He was a member of Aberdeen 
Lodge, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 
73 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


Jonathan Bourne, Rep., has been 
elected U. S. Senator for Oregon. — 
Ripley Hitchcock has withdrawn from 
his association with A. S. Barnes & Co. 
and is now connected with Harper & 
Bros. — Henry Oscar Houghton died 
on June 14 at Swampscott, after a brief 
attack of pneumonia. He was born in 
Cambridge, Feb. 18, 1856, the son of 
H. O. Houghton, founder of The River- 
side Press and of the great publishing 
house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. He 
fitted for College in Cambridge. After 
graduating, he joined his father’s house 
and was soon admitted to the firm. 
For many years past he had had special 
charge of The Riverside Press. He was 
a director in John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., the Whiting and the In- 
dustrial Mutual Fire Ins. Cos., and of 
the Cambridge Hospital. He was a 
member of the University, Oakley, and 
Colonial Clubs, the Citizens’ Trade 
Association, the Eastern Yacht, Misery 
Island, Tedesco (president), Home Mar- 
ket (director), Commercial, and Middle- 
sex Clubs, all of Boston and vicinity, 
and of the University, Harvard, and 
Strollers’ Clubs, of New York. He 
married, Dec. 6, 1884, Rose Rysse, 
daughter of Arthur Gilman, of Cam- 
bridge, by whom he had three children. 
—F. B. Tiffany is an alderman of St., 
Paul, Minn. 
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1878. 
J. C. Wuirney, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

At the dinner held at the Union Club 
the evening before Commencement there 
were 36 men present, one coming in later. 
There were no set speeches. At the 
meeting held at Stoughton 4, on Com- 
mencement Day, it was voted, that 
“‘a committee consisting of Smyth and 
Cushing be appointed to secure such 
change in the position of the clock, 
given by the Class to the Harvard Union, 
as they may deem desirable.” — Gen. 
W. A. Bancroft is president of the 
trustees of Lawrence Academy, Groton. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

The Class celebrated Commencement 
with a golf tournament and lunch at 
Oakley on Tuesday and an informal 
dinner Tuesday evening at the Exchange 
Club, Boston. Some 50 members were 
in Cambridge on Commencement Day, 
about half of whom attended the speak- 
ing in Memorial Hall in the afternoon. — 
C. W. Andrews has been elected _presi- 
dent of the American Library Associa- 
tion. — W. B. Van Rensselaer has been 
reélected president of the New York 
Association of Savings Banks. — $215 
have been received from 24 members 
of the Class toward maintaining and 
enlarging the collection of books origi- 
nally given by the Class for the use of 
the Department of Economics. Of this 
amount $200 have already been paid to 
the Treasurer of the University. The ac- 
count will be kept open a little longer 
in case there are any others who wish to 
contribute to the fund. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsory, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


During the absence of Sec. Root in 
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South America, Robert Bacon has been 
Acting Secretary of State. — Rev. Sher- 
rard Billings has resigned as assistant 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Boston 
and has returned to his former position 
at Groton School. — John Laurie Mar- 
tin, temp., was born in New York City 
on Oct. 8, 1857. He was the son of Wil- 
liam Runyon and Sarah Frances (Bacon) 
Martin. He prepared for college at a pri- 
vate school and New York University, 
where he spent one year. He was obliged 
to be absent from Cambridge during our 
Senior year, but returned in 1881 for his 
degree. After leaving College he was for 
several years interested in cattle-raising, 
at first in New York State and then on a 
ranch in Nebraska. In 1885 he sold out 
his interest in the ranch and moved to 
Morganton, N. C., where he was inter- 
ested in the Piedmont Lumber, Ranch 
and Mining Co. Since 1888 he has had 
his office in New York City and has been 
interested in promoting numerous busi- 
ness enterprises. For some years he has 
been engaged in the real estate business 
in New York where he also resided. He 
was present throughout our reunion last 
year, and thoroughly enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of meeting his classmates, many 
of whom he had not seen since our Col- 
lege days. He had planned a delightful 
holiday for himself and family in Europe, 
but on account of a business engagement, 
sent his wife and two boys on a steamer 
sailing on June 7. intending to follow 
them on June 14. On the day after 
his family sailed he was taken ill with 
what was thought to be appendicitis, and 
removed to the Roosevelt Hospital, but 
pleuro-pneumonia appeared, and he 
died on Sunday morning, June 13. — 
Rev. G. B. Hatch, of Three Oaks, Mich., 
has accepted a call to the East Congre- 
gational Church of Ware. — C. E. Fish 
is superintendent of schools at Ames- 
bury. 
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1881. 
Pror. C. R. Saneer, Sec., 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

Rev. C. H. Atkins has removed to 
Everett. — E. H. Baker has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Guild chairman of the 
new Excise Commission of Boston. — 
A. Coolidge, Jr., has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of laryngology at the 
Harvard Medical School. — John Laurie 
Martin died at the Roosevelt Hospital, 
New York, June 13, 1906, of pneu- 
monia. He was born at New York, 
Oct. 8, 1857, the son of William R. and 
Sarah F. B. Martin. He entered college 
with the Class of 1880 and was gradu- 
ated with the Class of 1881.— E. P. 
Mason has removed to Seattle, Wash. 
— Prof. M. H. Morgan will spend the 
next year on leave of absence, mainly in 
Italy. — W. R. Thayer has been ap- 
pointed a delegate to the Congress of 
Modern Italian History, to meet in 
Milan, and will be absent from Septem- 
ber to January, 1907. — W. H. Wade 
has removed to 99 State St., Boston. 
— The program for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration of the Class in 
June was successfully carried out. On 
Sunday, June 24, there was a service in 
Trinity Church, Boston, at which the 
Rev. J. W. Suter and Rev. Prescott 
Evarts officiated, the sermon being by 
the Rev. G. A. Gordon. After the 
service, the Class and their wives were 
entertained at tea at the house of E. 
W. Atkinson, Brookline. Monday was 
spent at the delightful country-house of 
Gardiner M. Lane, at Manchester, the 
ladies being at a luncheon given by Mrs. 
C. H.W. Foster, at Marblehead. The 
Class and their wives attended various 
dinners in Boston and vicinity, and in 
the evening an enjoyable entertainment 
at Copley Hall, Boston, concluded the 
day. On Tuesday, Gov. and Mrs. 
Guild gave a reception at the State 
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House to the Class and their wives, 
who afterwards took cars for Cambridge, 
where a short time was spent in visiting 
the grounds and buildings. The Class 
photograph, including 133 men, was 
taken at noon, and the men then re- 
paired to luncheon at the Harvard 
Union, the ladies being entertained at 
Mrs. W. R. Thayer's. A tea was also 
given for the ladies at Bertram Hall at 
4p.m. In the evening the anniversary 
dinner took place at the Algonquin 
Club, Boston, at which 146 men were 
present. Gov. Guild presided, and 
speeches were made by A. L. Mills, 
M. Starr, R. C. Sturgis, H. Elliott, 
and E. Reynolds. A poem was read 
by W. R. Thayer; also verses by C. T. 
Dazey, and an ode by Prescott Evarts. 
On Wednesday there were no especial 
features in the usual Commencement 
program, but the attendance of the Class 
was large. The Sixth Report of the 
Secretary was given to the Class in a 
preliminary form during the celebration, 
and will be issued, complete, in Septem- 
ber. [The Report, which fills a large 
octavo volume of 300 pages, is alto- 
gether the most exhaustive that any 
Secretary has issued for the jubilee of 
his Class. It contains full biographical 
records of every member, graduate or 
temporary; a 25-page bibliography; a 
political record; vital statistics; reports 
of class meetings and dinners; and a 
residence directory. Portraits of the 
men taken in 1881 and recently are 
printed side by side, and furnish in- 
teresting material for studying physi- 
ognomy. Of the 198 graduates only 
17, or 8.6 per cent., have died; 157 
have been married and have had $28 
children. — Ep.] 
1882. 
H. W. Cunnincua, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 
The Class dined at the Parker House, 


Boston, on Commencement evening. 54 
were present.— The Rev. Gustavus 
Tuckerman has resigned his rectorship 
in New York City, and has spent the 
summer at South Framingham. —H. D. 
Sedgwick is living temporarily at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., where he went in the 
spring. 
1883. 
Frepericx Nicnots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Class Dinner was held at the 
University Club, and was made as in- 
formal as possible, the 50 men present 
changing seats as the spirit moved them, 
to interview different classmates or to get 
nearer the piano where Codman, Dorr, 
Hamlin, and Soren sang lustily and fre- 
quently. Brackett presided and there 
were no set speeches, but Justice Edward 
Kent held court for a few amusing min- 
utes, and H. M. Lloyd, who was chiefly 
instrumental in getting up the New York 
dinner in March, and had come on to 
thank the Boston men for their codpera- 
tion, was more than equal to the occasion. 
A message of amity was sent through a 
committee of “three discreet men,” with 
C. S. Hamlin as chairman, to the Class 
of ’73, who were dining upstairs, and this 
courtesy was reciprocated later by a call 
from Judge Robert Grant and J. M. 
Olmstead. A letter was read from E. W. 
Sawyer, who told of an ’83 man’s success 
in a fight for clean political methods in 
Nova Scotia. — Baron Chokichi Kikka- 
wa returned in the spring for a short visit 
to America, and his first since gradua- 
tion, as a representative of the Japanese 
Imperial Board of Education, which de- 
sires to introduce into the national school 
system the most advanced methods of 
our modern scientific educational scheme. 
While in Boston, the members of the 
Class in that city gave him an enjoyable 
dinner at the University Club, on May 
9, at which were present Pres. Eliot, 53, 
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Gov. Guild, ’81, and some Chauncey 
Hall schoolfellows of Kikkawa’s time. 
In New York, also, his classmates of the 
Harvard Club showed him the same hos- 
pitality. — C. H. Kip received at Com- 
mencement his A.B. degree, as of the 
Class of 1883. His notable work in con- 
nection with the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, and with the 
licensing of newsboys and the improve- 
ment of their condition, had set an exam- 
ple of faithful public service which all 
his classmates rejoice to see recognized. 
— The Rev. A. M. Lord received at the 
Commencement of Brown University the 
honorary degree of D.D., being desig- 
nated as “Scholarly interpreter and pro- 
phet, of wide vision and large charity, 
helper of all things that are excellent, 
leader and teacher of historic church.” 
— J. F. Moors returned on July 15, from 
San Francisco, where for six weeks he 
had acted as a relief worker, representing 
the Mass. Association for California Re- 
lief. He was chairman of one of the seven 
sections into which the city was divided, 
and helped to distribute $400,000 in ac- 
cordance with the latest, scientific meth- 
ods of effective relief work. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
222 Boylston St., Boston. 

The Commencement Day Class Meet- 
ing was held at 24 Holworthy at 12 
o’clock. T. K. Cummins was elected 
permanent secretary of the Class. C. H. 
Clapp, F. H. Darling, and T. L. Froth- 
ingham were made a committee to pre- 
pare resolutions appropriate to the 
death of the late secretary, E. A. Hib- 
bard. Letters written in memory of 
E. A. Hibbard and B. E. Bates were 
read. — W. F. Dana has been appointed 
by Gov. Guild to the Superior Court 
Bench of Massachusetts, taking the 
chair of the late E. B. Maynard. — F. 


C. Cobb has been made instructor in 
laryngology at the Harvard Medical 
School. — R. G Brown was one of the 
committee of three appointed by the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs to report on the 
question of establishing at Harvard a 
three years’ course for the degree of A.B. 
The Secretary has a number of copies of 
the report of the committee for distribu- 
tion which he will be glad to forward up- 
on request. — E. L. Conant has changed 
his headquarters from Havana to New 
York, continuing his office in Havana 
as before in the firm name of Conant & 
Wright; his New York address is 32 Lib- 
erty St. — Benjamin Edward Bates died 
in Brookline, May 14, 1906. He was born 
in Boston, Dec. 27, 1862. He prepared 
for college at Mr. Hopkinson’s School in 
Boston. After graduation from Harvard 
College he entered the Harvard Law 
School from which he graduated in 1887 
with the degrees of LL.B. and A.M. He 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar and took 
up the practice of law, being at first a 
partner with W. F. Dana and subse- 
quently an associate with him with J. P. 
Parmenter, ’81 (now Judge Parmenter), 
and with J. D. Colt. He was a member 
of the Chestnut Hill Club, the Eastern 
Yacht Club, and the Abstract Club. He 
was also, at one time, a lieutenant in the 
Massachusetts Naval Brigade. For sev- 
eral years prior to his death he was a 
trustee of Bates College, of which his 
father was the founder. — W. C. Sturgis 
is dean of the newly organized Colorado 
School of Forestry. 


1885. 
H. M. Wits, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

The members of the Class present at 
the Class Room on Commencement sat 
down to a regular course lunch in place 
of having the customary standing lunch 
of sandwiches, etc. The innovation met 
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with general approval. —H. M. Wil- 
liams was elected one of the directors of 
the Alumni Association, and was one of 
the speakers at the overflow meeting on 
Commencement. — Dr. J. G. Mumford 
as instructor of surgery has been made 
one of the Faculty of the Medical School. 
— J. S. Phillips has severed his connec- 
tion with McClure’s and with other 
writers has formed the Phillips Publish- 
ing Co. This new company has pur- 
chased the American Magazine, long 
known as Leslie’s Monthly. —C. M. 
Harrington attended the 25th reunion of 
the graduation of his old class at Exeter 
Academy. —G. W. Rolfe has again 
been in Porto Rico on business connected 
with sugar-raising. — J. J. Storrow is 
one of the executive committee of the 
(Boston) Metropolitan Improvement 


League. 
1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppueston, Sec., 
126 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

The 20th reunion began on Sunday, 
June 24, with a memorial service in Trin- 
ity Church, in which the ’86 men were 
the guests of ’81. On Monday, the Class 
met in the forenoon at the Somerset and 
went directly to the Country Club, where 
luncheon was served. The afternoon was 
given up to a soft ball game between 86 
and ’96, in which ’86 under the leader- 
ship of F. S. Churchill was victorious. 
Tennis and golf took up the time and 
energy of many of the rest of the Class. 
In the evening there was an informal din- 
ner on the veranda of the club, and later 
’86 shared with ’91 and ’96 in the enjoy- 
ment of an outdoor vaudeville, one fea- 
ture of which was the consolidation of the 
Class of ’96 in the famous Society of the 
Cup and Key. On the 26th, the Class met 
at the Somerset and took automobiles for 
a singularly beautiful ride along the shore 
to Hamilton, where they were the guests 
for lunch of A. P. Gardner, °86. On the 
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way down, separate detachments were 
entertained at the Salem Club and at the 
houses of some of the members, and on 
the return, at the Myopia Club. In the 
evening the formal Class Dinner was 
held at the Exchange Club. Gordon 
Woodbury presided, and among the 
speakers were Huddleston, T. T. Bald- 
win, Boyden, Weston-Smith, Merriam, 
Howard Taylor, W. L. Smith, O. B. Rob- 
erts, E. H. Nichols and A. H. Vogel. On 
Commencement Day there was the usual 
informal gathering at 4 Hollis, a success- 
ful photograph was taken in front of the 
Class Gate, and a class meeting was held, 
at which the resignation of J. A. Frye, as 
chairman of the Class Committee was 
accepted. W. C. Boyden was elected a 
member of the Class Committee and it 
was voted to increase the Class Commit- 
tee by two additional members, to be 
chosen by mail ballot. The reunion was 
declared the most successful yet held and 
over 100 members attended the various 
functions. — C. von Klenze has been 
appointed professor of German at Brown 
University, Providence, R. 1. — Changes 
of addresses: E. T. Lee, 107 Dearborn 
St., Chicago; G. G. Bradford, 40 State 
St., Boston; W. A. Stone, 35 Congress 
St., Boston, care of Merrill, Oldham & 
Co.; W. F. Osgood, 74 Avon Hill St., 
Cambridge; E. E. Rankin, Brighton 
Road, Ben Avon, Allegheny Co., Pa.; 
L. J. Phelps, 69 East 82d St., New York 
City; D. H. Coolidge, Tremont Bldg., 
Boston; T. Sedgwick, 533 Portland Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn.; J. M. Thompson, 134 
Huntington Ave., Boston; H. C. Ward, 
52d & Summit Sts., Kansas City, Mo.; 
B. C. Henry, 92 Brook St., Wollaston; 
J. M. Merriam, 99 State St., Boston; F. 
S. Churchill, 439 No. State St., Chicago; 
G. B. Harris, 87 Seaver St., Brookline; 
I. L. Winter, Hubbard Park, Cambridge; 
Elliot Bright, 309 E. Water St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. In making up the Report, 
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deaths of the following temporary and 
associate members have been noted: W. 
H. Cole, J. W. Bemis, F. L. Torrey, W. 
H. Noyes, G. H. Fisk, E. J. Hall.— J. 
M. Merriam has removed to 99 State St., 
Boston. 
1887. 

G. P. Furser, Sec., 

340 South Station, Boston. 

The usual informal Dinner of the 
Class was held at the Athletic Club, 
Boston, on June 26; 25 members were 
present. — Addresses: W. T. Gray, 
“ Niagara-on-the-Lake,” Ontario, Cana- 
da; G. J. Putnam, 70 State St., Bos- 
ton; C. E. Shattuck, 19 Congress 
St., Boston. — The firm of Guthrie, 
Cravath & Henderson, lawyers, was 
dissolved on May 1, 1906, by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Guthrie, and the busi- 
ness will be continued by the remaining 
partners under the name of Cravath, 
Henderson & De Gersdorff. — James 
Willard Dudley died of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis at Los Angeles, Cal., July 
12, 1906. 


1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers’ Hall, Boston. 

C. E. Edson has been appointed pro- 
fessor of the theory and practice of 
medicine at the University of Colorado. 
He has resigned the professorship of 
therapeutics at the Denver & Gross 
College of Medicine. On June 2 he 
delivered the address at the second 
Commencement exercises of the Alpha 
Chapter of the Colorado Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Association in the chapel of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. — C. A. Ewald is 
now at Seattle, Wash., engaged in build- 
ing a shingle-mill. He has been in the 
shingle manufacturing business near 
Granite Falls, Wash., for the last four 
years. In 1900 he spent a season at 
Nome.—C. A. Porter has been ap- 
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pointed an instructor in surgery and 
member of the faculty at the Medical 
School. At the meeting of the American 
Surgical Association in Cleveland in 
June, he read a paper on “Tetanus and 
its Treatment.” — E. W. Taylor has 
been appointed an instructor in neur- 
ology and member of the faculty at the 
Medical School. — About 30 members 
of the Class spent Tuesday before Com- 
mencement at the Hoosic-Whisick Golf 
Club at Canton. The trip was made in 
automobiles, and the men spent the day 
playing at golf, tennis, and baseball, and 
industriously sitting on the club piazza. 
There was an informal luncheon at 
noon. At the meeting of the Class on 
Commencement, a resolution, on the 
death of Frank Lewis Fales, was unani- 
mously adopted. — Asaph Churchill, 
H. M. Clarke, and J. A. Bailey, Jr., 
were elected as a local committee to 
assist the Secretary in the management 
of future reunions. — Addresses: M. E. 
Kelley, 15 Wall St., New York City; 
Rev. Herman Page, 5036 Washington 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.— The Secretary 
desires the address of E. B. Gordon. — 
G. A. Carpenter, Rep., is judge of the 
Chicago Circuit Court. 


1889. 
CHARLES WarRREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses: W. T. Hodges, Na- 
hant; P. F. Hall, 60 State St., Boston; 
V. M. Harding (home), 4143 Bosworth 
Ave., Rogers Park, Chicago, Il. (busi- 
ness), 131 La Salle St., Chicago; A. K. 
K. Mackay, Lenox; E. C. Pfeiffer, 818 
State St., Santa Barbara, Cal.; J. B. 
Chittenden, 163 Montague St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; F. M. Brooks, 3 Chester St., 
Watertown. — The informal clambake 
held on June 26, was a great and glowing 
success. Kodaks of the occasion taken 
by Holliday can be seen at the Secretary’s 
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office. The race of motor dories to the 
beach was highly exciting. The baseball 
game between the “Debbys” and the 
“Honeys ” was bewilderingly wonderful. 
The clams, lobsters, mackerel, water- 
melon, and whiterock were exuberantly 
delicious. The return to Boston at 9 p.m. 
was eventful and cheerful. The follow- 
ing men attended: J. W. Merrill, Brooks 
Shuman, B. C. Weld, Prescott, Town- 
send, Whitney, Howe, Hodges, W. C. 
Green, Reuben, Derby, Grew, Brewster, 
White, F. Greene, Burr, Holliday, Bunk- 
er, Goodwin, Balch, Cogswell, Hooper, 
Shattuck, Raymond, Bigelow, George, 
Marsh, Slattery, Coulson, Taylor, Rey- 
nolds, DeBlois, Hunneman, Proctor, 
Warren, Durfee, Crocker. On Com- 
mencement Day in addition to those ’89 
men who also attended the clambake, the 
following ’89 men turned up at Hollis 


12: Faxon, F. W. Thayer, Darling, 


Wilder, P. S. Sears, Newell, Morse, 
Forbes, Ward, Painter, Perry, Latimer, 
Ropes, Maynadier, Leavitt, Keyes, Hath- 
away. I have opened a book for registra- 
tion of all men present at Commence- 
ments and other festivities, which will 
serve as a record of the interest taken by 
the Class in its reunions. — R. E. Bas- 
sett is associate professor of Romance 
Languages, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan.—R. C. Cabot is on the 
Medical Faculty of the Harvard Medical 
School; he conducted a class of 100 doc- 
tors at the Annual Convention of the 
Medical Society held in Boston in June. 
— A. Goadby is secretary and treasurer 
of the Colorado Fruit Products Co. — A. 
P. Hebard sends to the Secretary a 
“Hymn Book, Edition de Fluxe” used 
at the Harvard Club Dinner in St. Louis 
last spring. — P. F. Hall has delivered a 
lecture on Immigration before the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association; a second 
edition of his recent book on immigra- 
tion has just been published.—S. D. 


Oppenheim received degrees of LL.M. 
and J.D. at New York University in 
June. — G. Perry is a director in the 
Southern Cross Steamship Co., the Eger- 
ton Tramway Co., and the Pollock Mill- 
ing & Mining Co.— A. C. Potter has 
resumed his work at the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. — E. C. Pfeiffer is with the 
Merchants Mutual Electric Light & 
Power Co. in Santa Barbara. He writes: 
‘If everyone of the whole Class were to 
come to Santa Barbara, none would ever 
‘ shuffle off.’ ”’ — P. D. Trafford and J. 
G. King, with Hoffman Miller and W. 
G. Lane, have formed a new law firm 
under the name of Miller, King, Lane & 
Trafford, occupying the offices at 80 
Broadway, New York, formerly occu- 
pied by Peckham, Miller & King. — 
Change of address: M. A. Kilvert, Apar- 
tado 85, City of Mexico; C. D. Farqu- 
harson, business, 801 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, Cal.; C. S. Martin, home, 
Ridgewood, N. J. — G. E. Wright de- 
livered an address at the Washington 
State Bar Association Annual Meeting 
on “Some Questions on the Law of Real 
Estate.”” — Wm. Atkinson is with Cod- 
man & Despradelles, architects, at 31 
Beacon St., Boston. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

M. C. Sloss of San Francisco has been 
appointed a judge of the Supreme Court 
of California. — P. S. Parker is a select- 
man of Brookline. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

The program for the 15th anniversary 
celebration was enthusiastically carried 
out. — Gov. Guild has appointed H. H. 
Baker to be judge of the new Juvenile 
Court of Boston. —R. L. O’Brien is 
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editor of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, of which he was long the suc- 
cessful Washington correspondent. — F. 
A. Huntress’s address is 107 Main St., 
Worcester. — The Secretary issued at 
Commmencement his Fourth Report, 
a substantial volume of over 260 pages. 
It contains, besides Class biographies 
and statistics, half-tone views of the 
new buildings. 19 members and 12 
non-graduates have died. 


1892. 


Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

Samuel Adams has recently been 
appointed by Mayor Dunne of Chicago 
special legal adviser of the city admin- 
istration with reference to traction 
affairs. —'TThe Boston Association of 
Harvard ’92 held a dinner at the Boston 
Yacht Club rooms, June 26.— W. J. 
Brown has bought a seat on the Boston 
Stock Exchange, and has opened an 
office at 27 State St., Room 47, for the 
transaction of a commission business 
in stocks and bonds. — W. H. Wiggin, 
Jr., is on the staff of the Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., and is also 
interested in the new paper, The Bell- 
man, published in the same city. — 
Dr. W. H. Wyatt-Hannath is medical 
expert and inspector in the Department 
of Health of the State of New York; 
he still retains his professorship in the 
Eclectic Medical College of the City 
of New York.—W. E. Travis is presi- 
dent and general manager of the Idaho, 
Nevada & California Stage Co., 603 
McKay Building, Portland, Ore. — 
New addresses: W. E. Travis, care of 
Arlington Club, Portland, Ore.; H. F. 
Gould, 150 High St., Boston; Dr. 
W. H. Wyatt-Hannath, 126 West 45th 
St., New York City. —C. M. Draper 
has been chairman of the Boston Board 
of Aldermen. 


1893. 
S. F. Batcuetper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

J. P. Dimmick has been appointed 
postmaster at Montgomery, Ala., the 
youngest occupant who has ever held 
the position. — L. Fraser reports: “I 
have been very busy assisting in the 
organization of the Green Mountain 
Park and Home Association, and the 
Spring Water Ice Co.; address, care of 
J. B. Reynolds, 26 Broadway, New 
York City.” — Harold Hutchinson died 
on July 15, 1906, of ulceration of the 
bowels, at his home in Newton. He was 
born at Brunswick, Me., May 30, 1871, 
the son of Winfield S. and Adelaide L. 
(Berry) Hutchinson. He fitted at the 
Newton High School. Immediately 
after graduation cum laude he was 
attacked by the illness that finally 
proved fatal to him, and at the same 
time he became partially deaf. Not- 
withstanding, he took a year’s post- 
graduate work, in history and political 
economy, studied at the Law School, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1899. 
For thirteen years he combated his 
mortal disease with extraordinary pluck 
and cheerfulness. Unable to do much 
regular practice, though thoroughly 
successful in what he undertook, he 
interested himself heartily in varied 
avocations. He was an expert at small 
arms, won many prizes, and was for 
several years Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Rifle Association. He was a 
scientific photographer, and contributed 
several articles to leading photographic 
journals. From constant study of his 
own case, he attained a remarkable 
knowledge of dietetics, and amused 
himself by writing for the cookery 
magazines. He always had a warm 
interest in the affairs of the Class, and 
attended its gatherings whenever his 
condition permitted. Feb. 16, 1903, he 
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married Susan Abbey Rogers, daughter 
of Gen. James C. Rogers, of New 
York, who survives him. He had no 
children. — P. T. Jackson writes from 
Lowell: “I am just preparing to move 
the Lowell Weaving Co., into new and 
larger quarters, and am also starting 
up a new mill in Le Roy, N. Y.” — T. 
A. Jaggar has resigned as assistant 
professor of Geology in order to give 
more time to research work and to his 
instruction at the Institute of Techno- 
logy, where he is head of the Depart- 
ment of Geology. — J. M. Kendricken 
has removed his law offices to 626-628 
Exchange Building, Boston.—L. J. 
Malone is raising poultry at Wells 
Beach, Me.; specialty, “Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks; heavy laying and vigor- 
ous stock, fancy and utility combined.” 
—H. G. Pearson has removed from 
Weston to Dudley Road, Newton Cen- 
tre. —C. W. Purington “is a member 
of the firm of Doveton & Purington, 
mining and metallurgical engineers, 
217 McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 
Has made examinations of mining 
property from the Yukon to Sonora, 
designed reduction plants, etc., the 
largest being the 100-stamp mill for the 
Tonopah Mining Co., now in process 
of erection. Is president for this year 
of the Rocky Mountain Club.” — G. L. 
Sheldon is “still farming, and meddling 
in politics some” at Nehawka, Neb. — 
W. P. Smith writes from the California 
State Normal School, Los Angeles: 
“Have changed my location and also 
my style of work. Am at the head of 
the department, but doing most of my 
teaching in the History of Education, 
with students of the grade of college 
Sophs. It is decidedly more agreeable 
than secondary school work.” — T. H. 
Soren reports: “{ am still with the Con- 
struction Department of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and 
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concerned directly with the electrifica- 
tion of the New York Central Railway 
system between 42d St. and Croton. 
There are very few Harvard men in 
Schenectady. There was a Yale dinner 
here a short time ago that mustered 26 
men. It is a strange situation; with the 
opportunity this Company affords, I 
do not quite understand why we do not 
have more Harvard men here.” — J. E. 
Spurr reports: “I have resigned from 
the government service to accept a 
higher-salaried position as _ geologist 
for the companies represented by the 
Guggenheim interests of New York. 
My new work has been in Mexico, and 
there is plenty of it. My address with 
them will be 71 Broadway, New York 
City.’ — F. U. Stearns is with the 
Renfrew Mfg. Co. of Adams; New York 
address, care of Converse & Co., 79 
Worth St. — J. I. Straus is still with 
R. H. Macy & Co., Broadway and 
34th St., New York City. — A. TePaske 
of the law firm of Orr & TePaske, 
reports from Sioux Centre, Ia.: ‘‘Held 
the office of Mayor from 1900 to 1906. 
Now but a plain citizen — out of office, 
out of the poor-house, and out of prison; 
not even eligible to the Appendixless 
Club.” — J. C. Taussig reports: “I 
am still practising law and my offices 
are still in the Rialto Building, St. Louis. 
I have been very well and at times fairly 
busy. I still keep up my interest in 
politics; and one of these days when all 
my time is not taken up in keeping the 
wolf from the door, I hope to have an 
opportunity of rendering some political 
service.” — P. W. Davis has an office 
at 93 Federal St., Boston, for the general 
practice of engineering.— O. G. Villard 
received the degree of Litt. D. from 
Washington and Lee at its last Com- 
mencement. — Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Dear- 
born are “at home,”’ after October 1, at 
28 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. 
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—C. H. Pierce, after several years of 
newspaper work in New York City, has 
been teaching young men how to pre- 
pare for such work, and also has devel- 
oped a course in the teaching of sales- 
men, at the 23d St. Y. M. C. A. 
Building. — Henry Ware has been ap- 
pointed a Special Justice of the Muni- 
cipal Court of Brookline. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class met on the night before 
Commencement for what everybody 
voted its most successful dinner yet. 
About 40 were present, including 
Bond from Baltimore and Gallert from 
New York. Homans was toastmaster 
and called on several speakers, includ- 
ing Ellis, Saltonstall, Shays, Kennedy, 
Bond, Whitney, Gallert, Magrath, and 
the Secretary, who presented the re- 
cently published Decennial Volume. 
A toast was proposed to the memory of 
the late Dean Shaler, a name always to 
be cherished by our Class, and by all of 
Harvard’s classes. — A. J. Wellington 
and J. A. McDonald are members of 
the Mass. House of Representatives. — 
Dr. R. Opdyke is adjunct-professor 
at the N. Y. Postgraduate Medical 
School; F. A. Dorman is on the faculty 
of the same institution. — W. J. Pelo 
has been elected superintendent of the 
schools of Swampscott, and will also 
next year continue his studies at the 
Harvard Graduate School. Last year 
he was assistant professor of education 
at the University of Kansas. —R. K. 
Shaw is at the Free Public Library of 
Worcester. — J. Underhill is U. S. 
Deputy Mineral Surveyor, at Idaho 
Springs, Colorado. He has made various 
researches on the geology of the country, 
discovering a method of figuring rock 
analyses with the microscope by the 


help of tables. He has been a member 
of the graduate department of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado for the past two 
years, receiving the degree of M.A. 
and attaining membership in the 
Sigma Xi in 1905, and receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. in 1906. His disserta- 
tion, entitled “Areal Geology of Lower 
Clear Creek” appeared in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Colorado Scientific 
Society for 1906. He has printed a 
series of articles on mineral land sur- 
veying which have been used as a text- 
book in the Colorado School of Mines. 
With Dr. R. P. Gahl and H. C. Parme- 
lee, he is in charge of the Denver Labo- 
ratories, assayers, analysts and electro- 
chemists. — A, von W. Leslie is head- 
master of the Blake Tutoring School, 
537 Fifth Ave., New York, and of 
the Summer Tutoring School of 
Long Island. —In California, where, 
it would seem, none of our classmates 
were seriously affected by the recent 
disaster, may be found, besides those 
whose addresses have not changed, 
G. B. Wilson, Cufia; R. S. Knapp, 
Yreka; E. T. Houghton, 1749 Pine St., 
San Francisco; D. F. Farquharson, 
3220 Jackson St., San Francisco; H. C. 
Quinby, 306 14th St., Oakland, “during 
the insurance situation and consequent 
litigation.”” — Other new addresses are: 
H. L. Prescott, 1511 First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. H. 
G. Spooner, 96 Pinckney St., Boston; 
G. C. Chaney, 35 Congress St., Boston; 
W. J. Pelo, 20 Prescott St., Cambridge; 
G. L. Burditt, 49 Lee St., Cambridge; 
B. W. Mack, 103 W. 54th St., New 
York; W. J. Moore, 32 Nassau St., 
New York; P. H. de Mauriac, Carlton 
Chambers, Boston. — B. Sidis is one 
of the associate editors of the recent- 
ly established Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, edited by Dr. Morton 
Prince. 
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1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

About 40 men attended the subscrip- 
tion dinner at the Riding and Driv- 
ing Club, Watertown, Commencement 
evening. No speeches were made and 
the informality of the occasion was en- 
joyed. — The following new addresses 
are to be noted: Rev. G.G. Bartlett, 
6307 Sherwood Road, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Albert Mann, 220 Franklin St., Boston; 
A. M. Morse, Box 111, Boston; Dr. 
A. J. Ostheimer, 1001 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. B. Smith, 368 
South Grant Ave., Denver, Colo.; 
W. E. Stark, 94 Hamilton Place, New 
York City; Dr. Wilder Tileston, 117 
Beacon St., Boston; D. F. Turnbull, 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. — Herbert 
Baldwin Foster died at Pittsburg, Pa., 
June 5, 1906, after a short illness of 
typhoid fever. He was born at Andover, 
Nov. 12, 1874, and prepared for college 

at Phillips Academy, Andover. He was 
' valedictorian of the class of 1892 at 
Andover and entered Harvard ’95 in the 
sophomore year. He was a member of 
the Delta Upsilon Fraternity and the 
Phi Beta Kappa in college. After gradu- 
ating summa cum laude, he studied one 
year in the Harvard Graduate School 
and was instructor the next year in 
French and German at the Brooklyn 
Latin School. From 1897 to 1900 he 
was a student at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where he received the Ph.D. 
degree in 1900. After a year as acting 
professor of Greek at St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale, N. Y., he became, 
in 1901, professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. 
During the three years of his residence 
there, he was of great assistance in the 
amateur theatricals given by the faculty 
and the students; and in emergencies, 


he took charge of the Latin and French 
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departments of the University. In 1904- 
05 he was acting professor of Greek at 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, 
Pa. From 1905 until his death he was 
teacher of Greek and Latin in the Pitts- 
burg High School, Pittsburg, Pa. He 
translated from the Greek, “Dio Cas- 
sius’s Roman History,” published in 
six volumes, 1906. He was a member 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion and of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. — Dr. Walter Burlingame 
Odiorne died at Cambridge July 15, 
1906, of heart trouble. He was born 
at Cambridge, Dec. 3, 1872, and pre- 
pared for college at the Cambridge 
Latin School. In college he belonged 
to the Institute of 1770, the D. K. E., 
and the Hasty Pudding; he was also 
manager of the ’95 baseball and foot- 
ball teams. After graduation he studied 
four years at the Harvard Medical 
School, graduating in June, 1899. He 
was house surgeon at the Mass. General 
Hospital from December, 1898, to April, 
1900. In July, 1900, he began the prac- 
tice of medicine as assistant to Dr. 
J. C. Warren of Boston, and continued 
to be associated with Dr. Warren until 
his own death. In April, 1905, he was 
appointed surgeon to out-patients at 
the Mass. General Hospital. — Prof. 
J.S. Pray has formed with H. V. Hub- 
bard and H. P. White a partnership 
under the firm name of Pray, Hubbard 
& White, for the practice of landscape 
architecture; offices, 15 Ashburton P1., 
Boston. — Rev. L. W. Snell has been 
doing independent religious work, during 
the past year, among working-men in 
New York City factories; residence and 
address, Tuckahoe, N. Y.—F. P. 
Thompson is representing the Rail 
Joint Co., with offices in the English- 
American Building, Atlanta, Ga. — 
Frederic Yorston is managing editor of 
The Standard Montreal, P. Q. 
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1896. 

It is extremely unfortunate that at the 
time when this notice must go to press, 
our Class should be without a Secretary.’ 
H. R. Storrs resigned June 25, and the 
new Secretary has not yet been elected. 
The following brief description of our 
Decennial Celebration is merely intended 
to give those men who were unable to 
attend an outline of what took place. 
Many men came on for Class Day and 
the Yale Game, but the majority ap- 
peared on June 25, when the Class 
formally met at 11.40 a.m. at Hotel 
Victoria and registered in the book kept 
for our reunions. At 12.30 we distri- 
buted ourselves into about 50 automo- 
biles which were lined up on Dartmouth 
St., and after pictures had been taken 
were off for the Brookline Country Club. 
Here we found ’86 and ’91, and after 
exchange of greetings, the three classes 
had lunch together. The afternoon was 
taken up with golf and baseball, and 
at four o’clock ’96 played ’91 an old- 
time Class ball-game. With the score 11 
to 4 against us ’96 won the game 12 to 11 
in the last half of the ninth inning. The 
tennis and golf matches against ’86 and 
’91 also resulted in our favor. The three 
classes dined separately at 6.30 p.m. 
in the club-house. In the evening there 
was a band concert and open-air vaude- 
ville show. The vaudeville talent was 
purely local, being drawn from the three 
classes. T. H. Russell, 2d, ’96, made the 
hit of the evening asa ventriloquist artist. 
Tuesday morning our Class assembled 
at Central Wharf, Boston, and accom- 
panied by a band, went by special 
steamer to the Point of Pines, where we 
had sole possession of the beach and 
grounds. Shortly after our arrival the 
Class, arrayed in orange and black tights, 
took its Decennial bath. A clambake 


1 J. J. Hayes was elected Secretary on Aug. 15. 
Address, 112 Water 8t., Boston. Eb. 


was served on the beach and various 
sports followed. Later a special train 
was taken to Revere Beach, where the 
various shows of “Wonderland” were 
visited, and return to Boston was made 
in time for the Dinner at the Exchange 
Club. The regular speakers at the 
dinner were Toastmaster S. Heckscher, 
J. D. Greene, E. H. Clark, F. R. Stew- 
ard, E. R. Mathews. Impromptu 
speeches were made by E. M. Gross- 
man, A. R. Sheriff, and J. J. Hayes. 
There were 208 men present. Wednes- 
day, Commencement Day, the Class 
had Holden Chapel as its headquarters, 
and lunch was served there. A picture 
of the Class was taken at noon. In the 
afternoon came the exodus to New 
London and elsewhere, after a most 
enjoyable celebration, the feeling in 
each one being that ’96 was solidly 
together, and that the time given to the 
occasion was well worth while. — R. H. 
H.— The former Secretary issued a 
Class Report in time for the Decennial 
meeting. — E. W. Ames has resigned 
as secretary of the U. S. legation at 
Santiago, Chile, to take up business 
there. — The Rev. J. E. Le Bosquet 
will spend this year at the Divinity 
School. — P. R. Dean has been teaching 
Vacation School No. 147 in New York 
City. — Dr. E. N. Tobey, of West 
Somerville, has been appointed from the 
Harvard Medical School as title research 
assistant at the school of tropical medi- 
cine in Liverpool. — Dr. H. R. Storrs 
will practise medicine in the Far West. 
—A.S. Todd is principal of Berlin, 
N. H., High School. — William Augustus 
Russell died at his summer homeat Man- 
chester, June 7, after a long and painful 
illness. He was born at Lawrence, Dec. 
10, 1873, the son of the Hon. W. A. Rus- 
sell, and immediately after graduation 
he became associated with his father in 
the latter’s various paper and pulp mill 
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interests. He was president of the An- 
droscoggin Pulp Co., the Bellows Falls 
Canal Co., the Mt. Tom Sulphite Pulp 
Co., the Fall Mountain Electric Light 
and Power Co., the Russell Co., and the 
Yaryan Chemical Refining Co., besides 
being a director in the International Pa- 
per Co., the American Straw Board Co., 
the Uncas Paper Co., the United Box 
Board and PaperCo.,the Arlington Mills, 
the City Trust Co., the Russell Coal Min- 
ing Co., and the Provident Institution for 
Savings. He married on Sept. 18, 1905, 
Mary Lovering Head. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Notification has been received of the 
death of Moses Hannibal Wright on June 
8, 1906. The Secretary will be grateful for 
any further information. —D. Sullivan 
has changed his address to 44 East 30th 
St., New York City, and A. Walker 
should be addressed at 55 West 44th St., 
New York City. — W. N. Poland is prac- 
tising law at 161 Devonshire St., Boston. 
— H. T. White has been devoting him- 
self to farming at Devon, Pa., during the 
past year, but intends to resume his bank- 
ing duties asa partner of Moffat & White, 
5 Nassau St., New York City, in the 
near future— H. V. Hubbard has be- 
come a member of the firm of Pray, Hub- 
bard & White, landscape architects, 
with offices at 15 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
— G.H. Dorr is a lecturer at the Co- 
lumbia Law School.—On Tuesday, June 
26, an informal dinner was held at 
Hotel Nottingham, Boston. 66 men were 
present, some of them coming from a dis- 
tance. Three members of the Class made 
their initial appearance at a Class dinner, 
and every one voted the occasion a suc- 
cess. Plans for the Decennial Celebration 
of next year were discussed, but no defi- 
nite decisions were reached. It was the 


sense of the meeting, however, that a 
small executive committee, to be se- 
lected by the Class Committee, would be 
the most effective body to undertake the 
Decennial arrangements; and that sub- 
committees might be appointed by this 
body to carry out special parts of the 
general plan. It was also agreed that co- 
operation with the classes of °87 and 
’92 would be desirable, especially on one 
of the field days. The Secretary wishes 
to state that suggestions bearing upon 
the Decennial Celebration will be most 
welcome, particularly from men living 
at a distance from Cambridge. — Mayor 
Fitzgerald has appointed Dr. D. D. 
Scannell a trustee of the pauper institu- 
tions of Boston. — A. A. Bryant is teach- 
ing classics at the Jefferson School for 
Boys, Baltimore, Md. —R. P. Angier 
has accepted an instructorship in Psy- 
chology at Yale for 1906-07. — L. K. 
Smith spent Jast year at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge. — N.P. 
Hallowell is in the firm of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., bankers, Boston. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayegs, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class held an informal dinner at 
the Boston Athletic Association on June 
18, which proved to be a very enjoyable 
occasion. About 35 or 40 fellows were 
present. — The usual Commencement 
Spread was held in 23 Holworthy and 
many of the Class turned up there. The 
Class Report, which your Secretary had 
hoped to publish by Commencement 
Day, has been delayed because only a 
few over half of the Class have sent in 
their “Life” blanks. Temporary mem- 
bers are the greatest offenders. The list 
of lost men is still too large and each 
member of the Class should do his ut- 
most to find out information concern- 
ing these men. They are as follows: 
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George Gordon Bronson, Edward 
Byrnes, John Gray Clarke, Eben 
Creighton, Jacob Howard Cropley, 
Moses Leonard Fraizier, William Mc- 
Clintoch Gardiner, Albert Toof Jen- 
nings, Louis Henry Martin, James Wal- 
ter Meyer, George Palmer Morey, 
Charles Edwin Paine, Ralph Taylor 
Prall, Israel Euclid Rabinovitch, Wil- 
liam Henry Records, Edwin Baker 
Spargo, Willard S. Bass, Dr. Edward J. 
Belt (dead), Harold C. Burdett, Dr. 
Charles Edgerton Carter, Joseph A. 
Cone, Frank Rogers Cooper, Samuel 
Hazlett, Jr., Charles Hernsheim, Her- 
bert Lyman, Howard C. Mason, John 
Francis McJennett, Wm. B. Meacham, 
Ulysses H. Nicholson, Henry Sells Pat- 
terson, Edwin B. Perry, Hugh T. Rey- 
nolds, Edwin W. Rich, Charles S. Scan- 
lan, Henry T. Stephenson, Ellery C. 
Stowell, Nelson W. Willard. —L. A. 
Brown has become a member of the law 
firm of Barnes & Foster, Old South 
Bldg., Boston. — G. C. Ward is a mem- 
ber of Gov. Winthrop’s (97) cabinet in 
Porto Rico and also holds numerous 
other public offices. — A. S. McDaniel 
is assistant librarian of the Association 
of the Bar of New York. — Lieut. E. D. 
Powers is stationed at Fort Monroe, Va. 
— P. F. Gierasch is in the New York of- 
fice of the Publicity Bureau, 333 4th 
Ave., New York City, and is also con- 
nected with several of the newspapers 
there. — W. H. Hawkins is practising 
law in San Juan, Porto Rico. — G. L. 
Sawyer is in the shoe business with of- 
fices at 1211 2d Ave., Seattle, Wash. — 
Thomas Bond is managing editor of the 
Syracuse Journal, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
A. A. Boyden has left McClure’s Maga- 
zine and is now connected withthe Amer- 
ican Magazine. — Clovis Gylcino is in 
the engineering business in S. Paulo, 
Brazil. — Francis Solano (Paul Daniel) 
Rooney, has become a Franciscan monk 


and at present is at The Old Mission, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. —L. E. Bristol is 
practising law at Babb, Mont. — F. L. 
Ames has been made a director in the 
Butte Electric & Power Co. — Philip 
Hayward is in the pig iron and coke busi- 
ness at 73 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
— E. P. Dearborn is with the A. Ham- 
bach Co., plumbing supplies, Seattle, 
Wash. — Paul Chalfin, who won the 
Lazarus Scholarship for the study of 
mural painting, is studying in Perugia, 
Italy. — J. W. Wood is teaching physics 
at the Cambridge Manual Training 
School. — Scott E. Beer is a lawyer at 
320 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. — 
G. W. Bouvé, B. H. Hayes, and Herbert 
A. Tucker (Amherst 1882) have formed 
a partnership under the name of Tucker, 
Hayes & Co., to conduct a stock broker- 
age and banking business, with offices at 
8 Congress St., Boston. — R. P. Utter is 
instructor in English at Amherst. — W. 
B. Donham is a vice-president of the 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. — E. A. 
Starbuck has been teaching at West- 
minster School, Simsbury, Conn. 


1899. 
Arruur Apams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Bridgham Curtis is with Simpson, 
Thatcher & Bartlett, lawyers, 62 Cedar 
St., New York City. —G. A. Goodridge’s 
address is 283 Washington St., Win- 
chester. —C. H. Knowlton is at 120 
Boylston St., Boston. — E. K. Haskell 
is with Freeman & Co., 34 Pine St., 
New York City. — C. C. Mann is at 118 
Hudson St., New York City. — E. B. 
Stanwood is with Hayden, Stone & Co., 
brokers, 87 Milk St., Boston. — M. D. 
Whitman is a partner in Harding, Whit- 
man & Co., dry goods, 78 Chauncey St., 
Boston. — Pliny Jewell, 2d, is dealer in 
investment securities, 35 Congress St., 
Boston. — Dr. Chandler Robbins has an 
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office at 483 Beacon St., Boston. — Dr. 
Howard Clapp is at 130 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — Dr. P. H. Cook has 
moved his office to 771 Main St., Wor- 
cester. — Welles Meriam is assistant en- 
gineer on the Chicago & Northwestern 
R. R. Co. ; address, Wells St. Station, 
Chicago, Ill. —C. J. Smerdon passed the 
examinations for admission to the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar in July, 1906. — Arthur 
Adams is vice-president of the City 
Trust Co., 50 State St., Boston, and S. 
Parkman Shaw, Jr., is assistant secre- 
tary of the same company. — Roger 
Wolcott has opened a law office at 60 
State St., Boston. 


1900. 
Euior Spaupina, Sec., 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

The second Class Report has been is- 
sued and sent to the men answering the 
inquiries of the Secretary. Members de- 
siring copies who have not already receiv- 
ed them can secure a copy by applying 
to the Secretary. He also has a few extra 
badges, souvenir menu cards, ete., which 
he will be glad to furnish as long as they 
last. The Secretary also has a few copies 
of the first Class Report and Baccalaure- 
ate Sermon and these will be sent on ap- 
plication. The Secretary has 25 copies 
of the Class Album which he will be glad 
to dispose of to the men at the regular 
price of $4.00. — J. J. Peckham has been 
admitted to the law firm of Peckham, 
Packard, ApMadoc & Walsh, 1050 First 
National Bank Bldg., Chicago. — F. H. 
Beals has been made professor of phy- 
sics at Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
Cal. — J. P. White is engaged in writing 
essays and expects to spend the next two 
years traveling. — J. B. G. Rinehart is 
quoted in the New York papers, June 
25,'as saying: “Ridicule is the last wea- 
pon of a retreating foe in a combat of wits. 
The Sullivans have attempted to present 
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my entrance into the politics of the 3d 
assembly district as a joke. Before the 
battle is over the Democratic leaders 
will know they have taken part in a seri- 
ous engagement.” — J. E. MacCloskey, 
Jr., is at 530 East End Ave., Pittsburg, 
Pa. — F. W. Aldred’s address is care of 
B. H. Gladding Dry Goods Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. — Edwin Euston’s address 
is care of the Chicago Linoleum Co., 
Chicago, Ill. — J. N. Trainer is circula- 
tion manager of the American Magazine. 
— H. D. VanDusen is chief clerk in the 
Hospital Division of the Health Depart- 
ment of the Isthmian Canal Commission; 
address, Ancon, Canal Zone. — B. J. 
O'Neil is traveling for the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Co. in Mexico. — Wesley Johnson 
Gardner of Montana, a forest assistant 
in the forest service, died in Washington, 
D. C., June 15, after a surgical operation. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1900, and at 
the Yale Forestry School in 1903, and 
then secured a government position. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

F. G. Fitzpatrick is instructor in Fine 
Arts at Harvard. — W. A. Oldfather, 
former principal of the Charlestown, 
Ky., public schools, has sailed, with his 
wife and child, for Germany, to study 
at the University of Munich. — Lieut. 
C.D. Daly has resigned from the U. S. 
Army to accept a position with the Minne- 
apolis Gen. Electric Co. — William Ap- 
pleton, Jr., died in Boston on June 6, 
after a long and painful illness. He was 
the son of Dr. Wm. Appleton, m ’77, and 
Miss Hammond, and was born in 1879. 
— Elmer Edward Coolidge of Natick, 
youngest son of the late William Leander 
Coolidge and Sarah Isabella Coolidge, 
a member of the Harvard Class of 1901, 
died June 4, at Altadena, Cal. He was 
born in Natick, April 11, 1879. While 
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in College he was prominent in athletics, 
playing on the ’Varsity nine four years; 
he was also a member of the Hasty Pud- 
ding, of the Crimson, and of the Debat- 
ing Society. After his graduation from 
the Law School, in 1903, he became a 
member of the legal staff of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company and con- 
tinued in its service until January, 1905, 
when he was troubled with a severe cold 
and went West to aid his recovery. After 
spending some time at Colorado Springs, 
he went to Phenix, Arizona, and about 
a fortnight ago went to California, where 
he died. His mother and two brothers, 
W. Coolidge, ’81, of Boston, and L. A. 
Coolidge, ’83, of Washington, survive 
him. — Members of the Class should 
make the following changes in their ad- 
dress books dated 1902 : — R. S. Hardy 
is in the rubber business, address, Apar- 
tado 176, Torreon Coah, Mexico. — 
Charles Boyden, 28 State St., Boston. 
— Sumner Crosby, 1252 Hawthorne 
St., Alameda, Cal. —C. E. Peck, 18 
Magnolia St., Dorchester.— M. T. 
Nichols, care of Nichols & Brown Co., 
17 Central Ave., Lynn. — M. J.Wall, care 
of U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. 
C. — J. V. Freeman, Jacksonville, Fla. 
— G. H. Gerrish, 29 Holmes St., Mal- 
den. — W. G. Lee, 1897 Kenmore Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. — H. F. Baker, 419 Wa- 
bash Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa— W. T. 
Jones, Atlanta, Ga. — O. W. Billings, 
23 Tower St., Somerville. —F. W. 
Hitchings, M.D., 1462 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—C. A. McAlpine, 231 
Kenwood Ave., Rochester, N. Y. — J. 
B. Davis, 211 So. 12th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — M. A. Sullivan, 83 E. Haver- 
hill St., Lawrence. — G. E. Higgins, 541 
Lexington Ave., New York City. —R.S. 
H. Dyer, 33 Gainsborough St., Boston. 
— W.L. Cropley, 33 Pine St., New York 
City. — W. T. Maher, High St., Sharon. 
— G. B. Colesworthy, 1654 Mass. 


Ave., Cambridge. — Warwick Greene is 
secretary to Hon. W. C. Forbes, Manila, 
P. I. — J. C. Kellogg, 49 Wall St., New 
York City. — A. J. Boynton, 1104 Ten- 
nessee St., Lawrence, Kan. — W. H. 
Bussey (in winter), 520 W. 123d St., 
New York; (in summer) after July 1, 
646 Hinsmore Ave., Evanston, Ill. — 
W. E. Hocking, Berkeley, Cal. — H. 
R. Chamberlin, 73 Lothrop St., Bever- 
ly. —C. F. Shaw, 195 W. Grand St., 
Rahway, N. J.—C. C. Shippee, 120 
Broadway, New York. — B. Borland, 
1508 Borland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — J. 
D. Kent, Jr., P. O. Box 152, Quincy. — 
E. C. Peyser, 4419 Forest Park Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. — E. A. Gray, 125 Milk 
St., Boston, care of Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Co.— F. C. Williams, Grant’s Pass, 
Ore. — A. H. Wadsworth, care Amer. 
Woolen Co., Lawrence. — Vandeveer 
Custis, Box 34, University Station, 
Seattle, Wash. — R. M. Black, 392 N. 
State St., Chicago, Ill. — Thornton Ger- 
rish, care of Franklin Trust Co., Mon- 
tague St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—H. W. 
O'Leary, 47 Vinal Ave., Somerville. — 
Rev. T. L. Frost, Rumford Falls, Me. 
— J. H. Caldwell, 707 So. Walnut St., 
Springfield, Ill. — J. R. Bertolf, 929 13th 
Ave., North Seattle, Wash.— A. Pope, 
6 Garden St., until Oct. 1, after that 
10 Concord Ave., Cambridge. — F. R. 
Crosby, Finance Dept., Ottawa, Canada. 
—H. P. Chandler, 33 Hitchcock Hall, 
Chicago, Ill., care of Univ. of Chicago. 
— C. H. Howe, North Billerica. — Dr. 
T.N. Pease, 251 E. 18th St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. — B. G. Brockway, Haworth, N. 
J.—H. W. Taggart, Bliss, Ida. — W. 
G. Good, Bohemian Club, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — G. O. Chase, Piedmont, 
Alameda Co., Cal. — W. T. Reid, Wal- 
nut Pl., Brookline. —H. M. Brooks, 
532 Hyde Block, Spokane, Wash. — 
Frederick Shute, 6201 Howe St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. —S. Cunningham, Jr., Ma- 
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maroneck, N. Y. — G. W. Swift, care of 
Brockton Times, Brockton. — F. Pope, 
2d, Port Malcomb, Cape Breton, N. S. 
—J. S. Chipman, Riverbank Court, 
Cambridge. — S. N. Castle, 182 36th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. — A. E. M. Spil- 
ler, 37 Winthrop St., Hillside, Medford. 
—C. I. Pettengell, 9 Market Sq., Ames- 
bury. — C. H. Wyman, 19 Pike’s Peak 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. — P. M. 
Lansdale, care of Hoag & Lansdale, 
San Francisco, Cal. — D. R. Cross, 128 
Hanover St., Providence, R. I. —G. 
P. Milne, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H.—G. H. Montague, 215 W. 23d 
St., New York City. — L. J. Logan, 3 
Welsergasse, Innsbruck, Austria. — A. 
J. Harper, 1128 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
—S. A. Holyoke, 192 12th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — W. A. Heilprin, 116 
E. 20th St., New York City. — J. Law- 
rence, Jr., Walnut St., Milton. — A. W. 
Krey, 56 Virginia St., Dorchester. — 
Lucius Wilmerding has formed a part- 
nership with W. F. Morgan, Jr., and J. 
B. Chaffee, for the transaction of a gen- 
eral stock brokerage and banking busi- 
ness, with offices at 20 Broad St., New 
York. — J. M. Hunnewell’s address is 
340 Tremont Bldy., Boston. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
358 Marlboro 8t., Boston. 

D. C. Campbell is with the American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co., Carter- 
ville, Mo. — G. E. Carleton, has opened 
an office for Curtis & Sanger, note 
brokers, in New York. — A. L. Devens 
is with Devens, Lyman & Co., bankers, 
Post Office Square, Boston. — Aldrich 
Durant is a mechanical engineer at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. — 
Channing Frothingham, Jr., is a house 
officer at the Boston City Hospital. — 
R. M. Green is a house officer, Mass. 
General Hospital. — W. E. Ladd is a 
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house officer, Boston City Hospital. ~— 
J. O. Low is with Moffatt & White, 
bankers, 5 Nassau St., New York. — 
R. D. Pruyn is with Redmond & Co., 
bankers, Wall St., New York. — C. H. 
Schweppe is manager of the Chicago 
office of Lee, Higginson & Co.; ad- 
dress, The Rookery, Chicago. — E. E. 
Smith is with Perry, Coffin & Burr, bond 
brokers, 60 State St., Boston. — H. K. 
Stockton is at 53 E. 18th St., New York. 
— Delano Wight is practising law; ad- 
dress, Tremont Bldg., Boston. — Frank 
Burgess, son of Sydney Burgess, died 
in Boston of typhoid fever on June 29, 
1906. Since leaving College he had 
been engaged in coal-mining at Colgate, 
Indian T. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robegon St., Jamaica Plain. 

The Triennial proved very successful, 
and every one seemed to have a good 
time. About 250 men attended the din- 
ner at the Exchange Club on June 25, 
by far the largest number that any Class 
has ever had. R. P. Kernan was toast- 
master, and informal speeches were made 
by Richard Derby, Grenville Clark, and 
R. W. Child. The Class crew, stroked by 
S. H. Wolcott and captained by E. B. 
Roberts, defeated the 1900 crew by half 
a length in a 4 mile race on June 25. On 
June 26 the entire class went on a picnic 
with 1900 to the Brookline Country Club, 
where after track-games and scrub base- 
ball, the Class nine, captained by Kernan, 
defeated 1900 by the score of 4 to 2. 
Many of the men went to the “Pops” in 
the evening. — E. S. Lazarus graduated 
from Tulane Law School in May and 
was valedictorian of the class. He will 
practise with his father at 880 Common 
St., New Orleans, La., — The following 
men graduated in June from the Har- 


vard Law School: H.S. Allen, A. Ames, 
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H. B. Baker, A. F. Bigelow, A. Black, 
W. A. Chadbourne, R. W. Child, E. N. 
Clark, G. Clark, R. S. Coutant, C. R. 
Cross, A. Derby, R. Ernst, E. C. Froeh- 
lich, J. E. Haigh, G. W. Hinckley, R. 
Inglis, H. C. Jones, V. K. Keesey, A. 
King, P. V. Lawrence, M. M. Lemann, 
A. Leventall, A. R. Little, M. B. Lynch, 
S. T. McCall, S. R. Miller, P. B. Olney, 
R. W. Page, L. P. Pieper, W. T. Roche- 
fort, J. E. Sedman, P. C. Stanwood, I. P. 
Veazey, C. H. Walker, R. Wellman. — 
J. F. Dever, Jr., has charge of the office 
of Hornblower & Weeks, bankers, at 
New Haven, Conn. 


1904. 
R. S. Watiace, Sec., 
Freeport, N. Y. 

About 150 men attended the Class 
Spread in Thayer 51 last Commence- 
ment; the Union had provided a good 
spread, and we all enjoyed ourselves. 
There was a very general feeling that the 
Class would return in large numbers for 
the Triennial next June; several plans 
for a good time were discussed. One sug- 
gestion that seemed valuable was that of 
having the 1904 men in both New York 
and Boston meet once or twice during 
the coming year for informal dinners, the 
Boston men in some hotel, the New York 
men at the Harvard Club. It was thought 
that some of the Boston fellows would at- 
tend the New York dinners, and some 
of the New York men the Boston dinners. 
These ought to be happy social occasions 
in themselves, and would pave the way 
for a rousing Triennial. —S. C. Legh 
takes up work in New College, Oxford, 
this fall; address, High Legh Hall, Che- 
shire, England. — E. O. Hall is assist- 
ant registrar of the Kamehameha School 
for Hawaiian boys; address, 1708 Nu- 
wanu Ave., Honolulu, H. I.—H. LeG. 
Hilton is a civil engineer in the City De- 
partment, Bangor, Me.; address, 23 Sid- 


ney St., Bangor, Me. — V. A. Tsanoff 
is connected with the Associated Press, 
195 Broadway, New York City; he re- 
turned recently to this country after serv- 
ing a term in the Bulgarian Army. — A. 
Hunt passed the bar examinations in 
Chicago last June; the summer he spent 
in England, studying landscape archi- 
tecture, to which he expects to give his 
attention henceforth.—C. H. Rock- 
well graduated from West Point last 
June, and is now stationed at the Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia. — N. Feld 
is with P. H. Feld Cotton Co., cotton 
buyers, Vicksburg, Miss. —C. Brown 
is amalgamator with Llanos de Oro 
Mining and Milling Co., Santa Ana, 
Mexico. — G. C. Cunningham is in the 
office of the auditor of freight receipts, 
Denver & Rio Grande R.R., Denver, 
Colo. — P. S. Estes is with Dana Estes 
& Co., publishers, 212 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. — R. H. Keniston is a tutor in the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. — 
E. R. Ray is employed by Morgan & 
Walls, architects, Los Angeles, Cal. — J. 
W. Scott graduated from the University 
of California with the degree of LL.B. 
last May, and has posted his shingle with 
Myrick and Deering in their temporary 
offices at 2324 Clay St.,San Francisco, 
Cal. — H. Bartlett is working for the 
Wabash R. R. in Chicago, IIl.; address, 
40 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago. — J. E. 
Gardner is in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the C. B. &Q.R.R., and is re- 
siding at 222 Benton St., Aurora, II]. — 
H. F. C. Dewing is principal of the Alle- 
gany County Academy, Cumberland, 
Md. — J. A. Hayward graduated last 
June from the Boston University Medi- 
cal School. — C. E. Clapp is of Bradlee, 
Cutler & Clapp, bankers and brokers, 
53 State St., Boston. — M. M. Burke is 
clerk in the U. S. Customs Service, Bos- 
ton. — E. A. Stevens, Jr., is in the engi- 
neering department of the American Tel. 
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& Tel. Co., 15 Dey St., New York City. 
— P. Hanford graduated from the New 
York University Law School last May. 
— M. K. Hart is engaged in the manu- 
facture of boilers and radiators; he is 
vice-president of the Hart & Crouse Co., 
and secretary of the New York Radiator 
Co., Utica, N. Y. — K. K. Smith is a 
wool dealer, at 170 Summer St., Boston. 
— R. L. Shewell is clerk with the Boston 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 87 Milk St., 
Boston. — A. W. Godfrey is with the 
L. N. Godfrey Co., wholesale lumber 
merchants, Boston. — C. A. Stevens is 
a member of the firm of F. U. Prior & 
Co., wool dealers, 200 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. — A. Wait is now Western manager 
for Wm. F. Mosser & Co., leather deal- 
ers; his office is at 915 Locust St., St. 
Louis, Mo. — T. H. Miller is with E. 
Rollins Morse & Bro., bankers and bro- 
kers, 6 Wall St., New York City. — W. 
Grainger is the minister-in-charge of 
Christ Church, Susquehanna, Pa. — H. 
G. Esselen is a salesman with Nightin- 
gale & Childs, steam pipes, boilers, etc., 
310 Congress St., Boston. — E. R. Mc- 
Carthy is with the Hannah-McCarthy 
Shoe Co., Auburn, N. Y., in the whole- 
sale shoe business. — J. K. Jackson is 
head of voice department, Tarkio Col- 
lege, Tarkio, Mo. — W. E. Maddock is 
city superintendent of schools, Superior, 
Wis. — F. W. Murphy is chief chemist 
of the American Sugar Refining Co.'s 
Standard Refinery, Granite St., Boston. 
— C. E. Greenwood is with the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co., 8 Head PI., 
Boston. — H. L. Adams is draughtsman 
and inspector of Government Buildings 
in the Philippines; address, Naval Sta- 
tion, Cavite, P. I. — R. N. Woodworth 
is foreman for the Azure Mining Co.’s 
turquoise and copper mines at Leo- 
pold, Grant County, New Mexico. — L. 
Brooks is in the real estate business with 
Blake & Pond at 2 Kilby St., Boston. — 
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H. B. Bigelow is manager of the Engelke 
and Bigelow Transfer Co., Columbus, O. 
— J. H. Densmore is with Hayden, Stone 
& Co., bankers and brokers, 87 Milk St., 
Boston. — J. H. Hazard is teaching at 
the Manor School, Stamford, Conn. — 
H. La R. Brown, E. Field, and W. F. 
Murray, Jr., have formed a partnership 
for the practice of law in Boston. — F. 
W. Piper is with the Barton Shoe Co., 
Newburyport. — J. G. Wolff is in the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics. — 
W. I. Nottage is with Warren & Garfield, 
60 State St., Boston. — D. A. McCabe 
will do graduate work at Johns Hopkins 
this winter. — D. L. Furness is with the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
— G. R. Jones is with the Library Bu- 
reau, Boston. — W. M. Wright is ship- 
ping clerk with Dwinell, Wright & Co., 
311 Summer St., Boston. — R. H. Hal- 
lett is with Elder, McCusick & Burdick, 
6 Beacon St., Boston. — A. D. Ficke is 
studying law at the University of Iowa. 
— W. L. Tufts is with Faulkner, Page 
& Co., dry goods, Worth St., New York 
City. — J. B. Winward is with the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., 66 Leonard St., New 
York City —Carl Haynes died in a 
hospital in Boston, May 1, 1906; he 
was born at Lancaster, N. H., Feb. 1, 
1880. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincx ey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

W. Bellamy’s permanent address is 
care of Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, 
N. Y.—Sidney Curtis will enter the 
Law School this fall. —R. Olmsted’s 
address is $329 South Hill St., Los Ange- 
les, Cal. — J. R. Lewis is in the Electri- 
cal Sales Department of the Allis Chal- 
mers Co., at Cincinnati, O.; his address 
is 4917 Forest Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati, 
O. — Howard Cary died on May 4, 1906, 
at London, England. He was 24 years 
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old, the son of Clarence Cary of New 
York City. 
1906. 
N. Ke ttey, Sec., 
29 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

The members of the Class report their 
probable occupations and addresses as 
follows: 

Ministry: E. T. Clements, Nutley, 
N. J.; A. N. Foster, 22 Vine St., Lynn; 
R. C. Hatch, 10 Wendell St., Cambridge; 
J. W. Hood (Princeton Theological 
Sem.), 96 Magazine St., Cambridge; R. 
H. Lord, Plans, Ill.; D. A. Pearson, 
205 Park St., West Roxbury; S. W. 
Roberts, 15 Kidder Ave., West Somer- 
ville; H. H. Rowland, 179 East Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y.; T. F. Savage, 271 
High St., Newburyport; O. Schoon- 
maker, 16 N. Harvard St., Boston. 

Medicine: P. C. Ackerman, 742 Union 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. Le S. Andrews 
(Harv. Dental Sch.), 1044 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Cambridge; R. W. Beach, 
Wayland; G. F. H. Bowers, 287 Chest- 
nut St., Clinton; F. G. Cheney, 51 Brat- 
tle St., Cambridge; A. M. Cook, Laco- 
nia, N. H.; T. E. Cunningham, 847 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge; H. K. 
Faber, 344 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; R. Fitz (Harv. Med. Sch.), 18 
Arlington St., Boston; H. E. Garceau, 
66 Vose St., Woonsocket, R. I; 
E. D. Gardner, Holliston; W. T. Garfield 
(Harv. Med. Sch.), 37 Irving St., Cam- 
bridge; H. P. Greeley, Lexington; R. 
R. Hellmann (Harv. Med. Sch.), 1327 
Broadway, Cincinnati, O.; W. J. How- 
ard, Jr., 100 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; F.S. Kellogg, 1084 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston; I. H. Lazarus, 224 
Shawmut Ave., Boston; M. McBurney 
(Col. of Phys. and Surgeons), 38 E. 31 
St., New York City; J. A. McCreary, 
350 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
D. Macomber, 131 Newbury St., Boston; 
W. A. Noonan (Harv. Med. Sch.), 109 


Otis St., Cambridge; M. B. Palmer, 
923 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; W. 
S. Parker (Harv. Med. Sch.), Piqua, 
O.; W. D. Reid, 36 Hyde Ave., Newton; 
C. T. Ryder, Andover. 

Journalism: P. Bellamy, 111 North 
St., Springfield; H. A. Bellows, 12 Story 
St., Cambridge; H. M. Hall, 211 Lake 
View Ave., Jamestown, N. Y.; H. Kantz 
26 Jefferson St., New York City; J. T. 
Sullivan, Boston Globe, Boston; G. C. 
Townsend, Nutley, N. J. 

Chemistry: F. A. Brown, Deposit, N. 
Y.; S. M. Carver, Stillwater, Saratoga 
Co., N. Y.; P. Castleman, 755 Shaw- 
mut Ave., Roxbury; H. A. Flint, 2 
Upham Terrace, Malden; H. M. Green- 
wald, Cobleskill, N. Y.; E. De P. Ham- 
ilton, 712 Newcastle St., Beaufort, S. C.; 
W. E. Hartwell, Jr., 16 Summer St., 
Haverhill; W. C. Holmes, Bridgewater, 
Mass.; P. A. Kober, Freedom, Beaver 
Co., Pa.; C. M. Kohler, 17 Claremont 
Ave., Arlington; P. R. Manahan, 14 
Newbury St., Boston; C. Monro, 16 
Elm St., North Andover; F. W. Murphy, 
24 Athelwold St., Dorchester; H. M. 
Paull, Glover St., Woodbury, N. J.; H. 
C. Platts, Holbrook; M. R. Porter, 
Emerson Hill, Stapleton, N. Y.; A. L. 
Pouleur, Windsor, Conn. 

Teaching: A. Ahrens, Public Schools, 
Quincy, Ill., add., 518 Main St., Wee- 
hawken, N. J.; F. W. Aldred, 61 Cush- 
ing St., Waltham; C. L. Ames, Mid- 
dlesex School, Concord; J. R. Arnold, 
88 Coddington St., Quincy; C. H. 
Beall, Morgantown, W. Va.; W. F. 
Bradbury, 429 Park Ave., Louisville, 
Ky.; H. E. Brennick, Rockland Mili- 
tary Academy, add., 110 Draper St., 
Dorchester; J. De Q. Briggs, Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa.; H. I. Brown, 562 Tra- 
pelo Rd., Waverley; R. W. Brown, 776 
Weld St., Roxbury; H. I. Buttrick, 9 
Wendell St., Cambridge; E. R. Colpitt, 
9 Sherman St., Everett; P. W. L. Cox, 
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80 Appleton St., Malden; F. E. Currier, 
38 Putnam St., Somerville; M. S. Don- 
lan, 6 Conrad St., Dorchester; E. Fin- 
berg, George Junior Republic, add., 52 
Hollander St., Roxbury; R. M. Galla- 
gher, Middlesex School, Concord; H. H. 
Harbour, 3 Bowdoin Ave., Dorchester; 
R. E. Hartsock, 514 Summit Ave., Gi- 
rard, Kan.; H. L. Healy, 1306 Waterloo 
St., Los Angeles, Cal.; R. W. Hughes, 
Lima, Ind.; C. Jones, Box 61, Milton, 
N. H.;C. M. Kelley, care of C. E. Kelley, 
Milton, N. H.; C. I. Lewis, 58 Main St., 
Bradford; O. A. Mather, Aurora, Neb.; 
P. V. Norwood, Beverly; C. J. O’Sul- 
livan, 164 Salem St., Lawrence; M. 
Percival, 1505 S. University Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; G. I. Pettengill, 107 
Newbury St., Roslindale; D. T. Pot- 
tinger, 116 Princeton St., E. Boston; C. 
R. Reed, Malden; F. H. Sawyer, 16 
Sparhawk St., Brighton; E. G. Sherwin, 
Concord School, add., Hyde Park, Vt.; 
F. Sicha, Jr., 2519 40th St., S. E., Cleve- 
land, O.: C. Snow, 2669 Madison Ave., 
Ogden, Utah; H. J. Spinden (Assistant 
at Harvard), Cambridge; B. H. Squires, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; D. W. Swig- 
gett, Morrow, O.; G. W. Thayer, 304 
Oak St., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O.; 
O. J. Todd, 53 Dunster St., Cambridge; 
J.R. Trimble, Petitcodiac, New Bruns- 
wick; W. G. Vinal, Mount Blue; C. B. 
Walsh, 408 Cumberland St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; T. W. Watkins, 41 Exchange 
St., Milford; F. C. Wheeler, Box 654, 
Newport, Vt.; A. J. White, 95 Museum 
St., Cambridge; P. E. Wye, Needham. 

Engineering: R. Amory, Jr., mechan- 
ical, 279 Beacon St., Boston; L. A. An- 
drus, civil, Dixon, Ill.; S. Bergson, 
electrical (Stone & Webster), 73 Top- 
lift St., Dorchester; W. H. Blake, min- 
ing, 37 Carleton St., Brookline; Q. A. 
Brackett, electrical, 17 Highland St., 
Woburn; J. H. Bucke, electrical, 10 
Andrews St., Cambridge; A. H. Burns, 
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mining, 102 Merrick St., Worcester; 
W. F. Clapp (New Eng. Tel. & Tel. 
Co.) 94 Boston Ave., West Medford; H. 
B. Coburn, civil, 275 Andover St., Low- 
ell; C. R. Craig, Concord; A, Dana, 
113 Brattle St., Cambridge; H. H. Dia- 
mond, civil, 63 Allen St., Boston; H. E. 
Ditmars, 227 Garfield Pl., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; C. R. Dodge, 55 White St., Haver- 
hill; J. H. Eaton, civil, 43 So. Prospect 
St., Burlington, Vt.; H. S. Farnham, 6 
Arlington St., Cambridge; R. F. Gowen, 
electrical, 9 Maurice Ave., Ossining-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.; R. F. Griffiths, mining, 
5430 Baywood St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. 
L. Haggin, Hurd & Haggin, 316 Hud- 
son St., New York City; C. M. Holland, 
civil, 53 Ellery St., Cambridge; M. W. 
Jopling, electrical, Marquette, Mich.; 
E. Keith, mechanical, Box 673, Bridge- 
water; H. E. Kersburg, mining, Me- 
dina, N. Y.; J. B. Lewis, Jr., mining, 
Walpole; H. L. Lincoln, electrical, 27 
Cedar Rd., Belmont; M. H. Litchfield, 
mechanical, 43 Prospect St., Wollaston; 
U. J. Lupien, 11 Prospect St., Cochitu- 
ate; G. T. M’Clure, 1919 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; C. R. Mandigo, civil, 
799 Iglehart St., St. Paul, Minn.; P. L. 
Moses, electrical, 747 Washington St., 
Brookline; J. R. Nichols, civil, 6 West- 
wood Rd., Somerville; A. H. Perkins, 
mining; F. R. Pleasonton, mechanical, 
918 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
Roth, Jr., Vineyard Haven; J. Siddall, 
electrical; H. C. Smith, 150 Rock St., 
Fall River; R. N. Smither, electrical, 
Pittsfield; T. G. Spencer, electrical 
(Stromby-Carlson Telephone Co.), 24 
S. Union St., Rochester, N. Y.: W. A. 
Spencer, electrical, 2 Craigie St., Cam- 
bridge; R. T. Sullivan, electrical, 300 
Elliott St., Newton Upper Falls; H. M. 
Turner, civil 10 Francis Ave., Cam- 
bridge; M. T. Whiting, 145 Essex St., 
Longwood; H. K. Wilson, civil, 1014 E. 
Grove St., Bloomington, Ill. 
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Law: E. Q. Abbot (Harv. Law Sch.), 
38 William St., Worcester; J. O. Bailey 
(Harv. Law Sch.), Grinnell, Iowa; G. 
K. Baker, Lancaster, Pa.; J. L. Barry, 
23 Tudor St., Lynn; A. C. Blagden, 
(Harv. Law Sch.) 16 E. 10th St., New 
York City; G. R. J. Boggs, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; T. L. Breslauer, Oroville, 
Cal.; W. A. Brown, 120 W. 72nd St., 
New York City; C. Burlingham (Harv. 
Law Sch.) 140 E. 38 St., New York City; 
J. L. Burns, 49 Summer St., Andover; 
R. O. Butz (N. W. Univ. Law Sch.), 
Winnetka, Ill.; E. F. Byrnes, 832 Broad- 
way, Waterbury Conn.; C. R. Carleton, 
1 Summit Ave., Haverhill; A. L. Castle, 
Honolulu, Hawaii; L. W. Clark, Jr., 
Clinton Ave., New Brighton, Staten I., 
N.Y; R.H. Clarke, care of S. B. Clarke, 
32 Nassau St., New York City; W. C. 
Cogswell, Jr., 32 Paul St., Newton Cen- 
tre; C. D. Coughlin, 72 W. Union St., 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.; A. P. Crum, “The 
Briars,” Kent Rd., Euclid Heights, 
Cleveland, O.; M. J. Dorgan, Lawrence; 
A. Ellenbogen, 130 First St., Troy, N. 
Y.; G. L. Ellsworth, 30 Eastman St., 
Dorchester; F. Farley; E. M. Fuller, 
48 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; L. F. 
Gilbert, 51 Harvard Ave., Brookline; 
E. B. Ginsberg, 19 Clinton St., Cam- 
bridge; F. A. Goodhue, 15 School St., 
Andover; E. L. Grant, Franklin; W. 
G. Graves, 779 Summit Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn.; R. L. Hale, 26 Elmwood Ave., 
Cambridge; C. F. Haynsworth, 769 
No. Main St., Greenville, S. C.; L. S. 
Hicks (Boston Univ. Law Sch.), 23 Har- 
wich St., Boston; I. J. Hobbs, Roches- 
ter, N. H.; H. MclI. Holmes, 146 Wal- 
nut St., Malden; F. W. Jockel, Jr., 265 
Central Park West, New York City; 
M. Kabatchnick, 409 Penn. Ave., Scran- 
ton, Pa.; P. Ketchum, Ridgely Hall, 
Cambridge; L. Lazarus, 14 Holyoke 
St., Boston; S. D. Leman (Harv. Law 
Sch.), 387 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 


B. O. Levy, 19 Schiller St., Roxbury; 
W. Loewenthal, 50 W. 85th St., New 
York City; H. S. Lyon, West Bridge- 
water, Mass.; W. J. McCormick, 605 
Spruce St., Missoula, Montana; V. H. 
McCutcheon, Plainfield, N. J.; W. S. 
Mendel, 1464 Second St., Louisville, 
Ky.; A. R. Merrill, 18 Jefferson St., Ban- 
gor, Me.; F. Q. Morton, 1942 3d St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; F. H. Nes- 
mith, 38 Hildreth Bldg., Lowell; A. M. 
Newald (Harv. Law Sch.), 261 9th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; P. H. Noyes (Harv. 
Law Sch.), Tenafly, N. J; W. J. Nut- 
ter, Y. M. C. A., Chelsea; R. Payson, 
28 Bowdoin St., Portland, Me.; J. D. 
Peabody, 224 Madison Ave., New 
York City; J. W. Plaisted, 2d, 443 
Park Ave., Worcester; C.H. Poor, Jr., 
(Harv. Law Sch.), Chestnut Hill Ave., 
Brookline; J. W. Russell, 6 Sacramento 
St., Cambridge; W. Sabine (Harv. 
Law Sch.), 30 Irving St., Brookline; 
M. L. Sampliner, 1425 Williamson 
Bldg., Cleveland, O.; A. A. Schaefer 
(Harv. Law Sch.), Middletown, Conn.; 
F. W. von Schrader (St. Louis Law 
Sch.), care of Col. F. W. von Schrader, 
Quarter Master’s Dept., St. Louis, Mo.; 
A. H. Sharon; W. M. Shohl, 2929 Gil- 
bert Ave., Cincinnati, O.; N. O. Simard 
(Harv. Law Sch.), 16 Roxbury St., Wor- 
cester; R. W. Skinner, Jr., 200 Lafayette 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. D. Sloan, 
Woodmere, L. I., N. Y.; F. C. Taylor 
(Harv. Law Sch.), 7422 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; R. E. Tibbetts, Albion, N. 
Y.; S. Titcomb, 66 Stone St., Augusta, 
Me.; H. M. Trieber, 923 W. 2nd St., 
Little Rock, Ark.; A. F. Veenfliet, St. 
Mary’s, O.; J. E. Warner, 12 Walnut 
St., Taunton; P. L. Warren, 273 Mid- 
dle St., Portland, Me.; F. D. Webster, 
Hotel Somerset, Boston; A. L. White, 
71 Cheney St., Roxbury; N. Wolfman, 
19 Cooper St., Boston. 

Business: L. R. Ach, 817 Walnut St., 
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Cincinnati, O.; H. J. Barrett, glass 
mfg., 111 Winthrop Rd., Brookline; E. 
F. Barron, real estate, Mayfield, Santa 
Clara Co., Cal.; D. Bartholomew, 
advertising, Salem St., Malden; J. W. 
Bell, silversmith (Bigelow, Kennard & 
Co.), 26 Bow St., Somerville; W. F. 
Boericke. assaying, 1812 Washington St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; F. G. Boggs, 336 
Broadway, Cambridge; E. H. Bonelli, 
real estate, 27 Aberdeen St., Boston; R. 
R. Borden, merchant, Borden & Rem- 
ington Co., Fall River; G. H. Brainard, 
Royal Realty Co., 1123 Broadway, N. 
Y.; B. Bridgman, publishing, 42 Sum- 
mit Ave., Salem; H. A. Brinkman, drug- 
gist, Warsaw, Ill.; B. G. Brownell, dry 
goods, 119 High St., Taunton; L. Burch- 
ard, 45 Bay State Road, Boston; S. 
Cabot, Jr., 109 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston; P. S. Campbell, real estate, 457 
Third St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. Catlin, 
Jr., window glass, 15 Vandeventer Place, 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. M. Chadbourne, 
insurance, 37 Madison Avenue, New 
York City; G. H. Chase, insurance, 10 
Saybrook PI., Newark, N. J.; E. S. 
Cogswell, 64 Washington Sq., Salem; 
A. Cohen, railroading, 1374 Race St., 
Denver, Colo.; M. V. Conner, Orange, 
Mass.; G. H. Cox, Jr., banking, 1st 
Nat. Bank, Cincinnati, O.; R. E. Crop- 
ley, salesman, New Rochelle, N. Y.; S. 
R. Crosse, 25 Ware St., Cambridge; J. 
F. Curtiss, salesman, 42 Tufts St., Med- 
ford; E. L. Cutter, coal, 11 Blanche St., 
Dorchester; C. B. Darwin, wholesale car- 
pets, care of Collins Heaslip Carpet Co., 
Keokuk, Iowa; C. D. Davol, railroad- 
ing, Box 35, Fall River; C. H. Dimick, 
ammunition, 216 Washington St., Bos- 
ton; E. J. Dives, dry goods, Reading, 
Pa.; P. L. Dole (Allis, Chalmers Co.), 
add., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; 
T. B. Dorman, dry goods, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J.; J. D. Eliot, 48 Gordon Ave., 
_Hyde Park; H. W. Embry, lumber, 


225 E. College St., Louisville, Ky.; W. 
F. Emerson, Concord, Mass.; R. B. 
Emmons, railroading, 374 Beacon St., 
Boston; W. B. Esselen, 44 Kittredge 
St., Roslindale; S. B. Everett, whole- 
sale paint, 19 Park St., Dorchester; T. 
S. Farrelly, publishing, 578 West End 
Ave., New York City; S. Farron, dyer, 
126 Logee St., Woonsocket, R. I.; W. 
R. Feeney, bank clerk, 43 Webster St., 
Haverhill; H. E. Fleischner, add., Bos- 
ton Public Library; P. W. Flint, mfg., 
54 William St., Worcester; J. O. Foss 
(Stone & Webster), 104 Eldredge St., 
Newton; N. B. French, wool, Canton, 
Mass.; J. H. Frye, lumber, care of Ash- 
land Lumber Co., Sheridan, Me.; A.C. 
Fuller, food products, Belmont, Mass.; 
W. H. Gibson, publishing, Washington, 
Conn.; E. Gifford, jeweler, 40 No. Main 
St., Fall River; F. Gilbert, Jr., Gil- 
bertsville, Otsego Co., N. Y.; R. Grant, 
Jr., 211 Bay State Rd., Boston; R. F. 
Guild, 705 Boy!ston St., Boston; M. C. 
Gutman, 12 East 80th St., New York 
City; A. W. Hale, lumber, Hudson; P. 
L. Hammond, real estate, 27 W. 44th St., 
New York City; R. N. Hammond, real 
estate, 27 W. 44th St., New York City; 
C. M. Hanrahan, 175 Haverhill St., 
Lawrence; C. P. Harrington, banking 
and brokerage, 57 Orchard St., Jamaica 
Plain; N. S. Head, banking, Suite 306, 
Hennepin Court, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
W. P. Henneberry Jr., publishing, 554 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; G. D. Hey- 
man, advertising mgr., 2405 2d St., 
Louisville, Ky.; C. B. Hibbard (Den- 
nison Mfg. Co.), 17 Nottingham St., 
Dorchester; E. D. Hofeller, mercantile, 
108 Terrace St., Buffalo, N. Y.; R. H. 
Hogg (Norton Emery Wheel Co.), Box 
386, Worcester; V. Hollingsworth, pa- 
per mfg., 135 Newbury St., Boston; C. 
F. Hovey, Vestal, N. Y.; E. M. How- 
land, clerk, 46 Eliot St., Jamaica Plain; 
C. E. Ingram, insurance, Room 917, 
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171 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; R. W. 
Johnson, publishing, 10 Ashton PI., 
Cambridge; W. R. Johnson, Jr., 583 
Chelsea St., E. Boston; E. W. Jones, 
banking; R. Jordan, banking, 46 Bea- 
con St., Boston; W. B. Jordan, 345 Cen- 
tral St., Springfield; J. D. Joslin, rail- 
roading, Newark Valley, N. Y.; W. N. 
Kahn, merchant, 10 W. 75th St., New 
York City; C. Kempner. (Home Trust 
Co., N. Y.), 53 Linden St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; A. D. Kinsley, 127 Waverley Ave., 
Newton; S. I. Langmaid, 278 Lafayette 
St., Salem; J. R. Lazenby, 23 Greystone 
Park, Lynn; A. J. Lehman, salesman, 
349 Forest Ave., Avondale, Cincinnati, 
O.; A. Leland, Jr., banking and brok- 
erage, 692 Park Ave., New York City; 
B. T. Leland (United Shoe Mach. Co.), 
432 5th St., So. Boston; R. Lounsberry, 
banking and brokerage, 14 E. 52d St., 
New York City; R. H. Lutz, boot and 
shoe mfg., Dedham; J. O. Lyman, 
Bellport, L. I., N. Y.; D. McFadon, 
lumber, 1651 Maine St., Quincy, IIl.; 
E. T. MacIntyre (Library Bureau), 36 
Verndale St., Brookline; R. L. Mackay, 
banking, 304 Bay State Rd., Boston; 
S. D. Malcolm, broker, 5517 Ohio St., 
Chicago, IIl.; C. Mark, mfg., 306 Schil- 
ler St., Chicago, IIl.; J. L. Markell, 
banking, 44 State St., Boston; W. W. 
Metcalf, Westborough; C. P. Middle- 
ton, broker, 212 Exchange Bldg., Boston; 
H. L. Miller, mfg., 34 E. Antietam St., 
Hagerstown, Md.; L. A. Miller, com- 
mercial, 544 No. State St., Chicago, IIl.; 
H. W. Mills advertising, 27 Tonnley St., 
Hartford, Conn.; G. T. Moffatt, claim 
adjuster, Cambridge; J. R. Montgom- 
ery, 41 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
L. A. Moore, care of Blackhawk Lum- 
ber Co., Waterloo, Iowa; L. W. Moore, 
1825 2d St., New Orleans, La.; F. S. 
Muzzey, banking, 1803 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia Pa.; M. I. Mydans, real 
estate, 52 So. Russell St., Boston; W. H. 


Nye, telephone, Bournedale; H. A. Os- 
good, railroading, 1713 P. St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; M. J. Page, mining, 
1048 Walnut St., Newton Highlands; 
H. W. Paine, advertising, 13 Astor Place, 
New York City; A. A. Parker, Carring- 
ton, North Dakota; H. W. Parker, mfg. 
shoe leather, 1804 Beacon St., Brookline; 
R. E. Parks, wholesale grocery, Martins- 
ville, Ind.; G. Q. Peters, banking (Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.), 37 Mountfort St., 
Boston; T. F. Pierce, railroading, 40 
Vandeventer PI., St. Louis, Mo.; R. M. 
Poor, banking, Lexington Ave., New 
York City; W. T. Poulterer, telephone, 
2019 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. 
R. Pratt, wool, Wellesley Hills; G. W. 
Proctor, 44 Spring St., Somerville; A. 
N. Reggio, real estate, 43 Tremont St., 
Boston; E. B. Robbins, insurance, 315 
Kent St., Brookline; H. E. Rowley, 
wholesale grocery, 187 Court St., Keene, 
N. H.; E. E. Savory, Portland cement, 
Elmwood Park, Newtonville; H. B. 
Sawyer, wool, 8 Bellevue Ave., Melrose; 
W. H. Schmidt, 719 Michigan St., To- 
ledo, O.; C. P. Scott, railroading, 1617 
Dill St., Burlington, Iowa; O. H. Seif- 
fert, lumber, 552 W. 6th St., Davenport, 
Iowa; R. A. Shepard, lumber, Clark Rd., 
Brookline; F. E. Shirk, hardware, 114 
E. Jackson St., Muncie, Ind.; J. H. 
Silver, electric railroading, 1064 Case 
Ave., Cleveland, O.; H. W. Smith, 
hotel, 929 Middle St., Bath, Me.; R. L. 
Smith, lumber, 41 Dana St., Cambridge; 
S. B. Smith, accountant, Bisbee, Ariz.; 
A. W. Soule, banking (Blodget. Merritt 
& Co.), Beacon St., Brookline; R. E. 
Sperry (A. G. Spaulding & Bros.), 839 
West End Ave., New York City; E. 
Stanton, Jr., publishing, Lake Forest, 
Ill.; S. W. Stern, commercial, 5115 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. B. 
Stetson, Jr., mfg. hats, Ashbourne, Pa.; 
N. Storms, grain, 604 Ist St., Evansville, 
Ind.; L. Strauss, merchant, Hotel Som- 
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erset, Boston; M. J. Strauss, commer- 
cial, 51 W. 69th St., New York City; C. 
H. Sutherland, Brunswick, Me.; F. H. 
Swift, mfg., 378 County St., New Bed- 
ford; W. A. Taft, Jr., lumber export, 
609 Exchange Bldg., Boston; H. L. F. 
Terhune, banking, 235 W. 75th St., 
New York City; N. L. Tilney, banking, 
Orange, N. J.; E. W. Vidaud, 161 
Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. 
Wallace telephone, 93 Forest St., Clin- 
ton; M. Wertheim, publishing, 763 5th 
Ave., New York City; K. M. Whitcomb, 
mfg., “The Lindens,” West Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; L. W. White, banking and 
brokerage, Milton; H. H. Whitman, 
banking, Goddard Ave., Brookline; F. 
S. Whitney, 175 Humboldt Ave., Rox- 
bury; T. T. Whitney, brokerage (Stone 
& Webster), Milton, Mass.; M. Wil- 
liams, wool, 186 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton; R. S. Woodbridge, banking, 201 
W. 79th St., New York City. 
Undecided: W. Anthony, 123 Sewall 
Ave., Brookline; J. W. Appel, Jr., 228 
Lancaster Ave., Lancaster, Pa.; W. H. 
Appleton, 26 East 80th St., New York 
City; E. H. Baker, Jr., 112 Lake View 
Ave., Cambridge; S. K. Becker, 71 
North St., Buffalo, N. Y.; E. B. Blan- 
chard, Princeton; J. D. C. Bradley, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; S. F. T. Brock, 1417 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.; G. H. 
Burnett, Southborough; T. R. Burns, 
19 Putnam Ave., Cambridge; I. T. 
Burr, Jr., 90 Marlborough St., Boston; 
P. W. Carleton, 21 Highland Ave., 
Haverhill; W. Z. Carr, 409 E. High St., 
Springfield, O.; H. D. Chandler, 195 
Marlborough St., Boston; J. V. Clark, 
109 Myrtle St., Melrose; C. Cobb, 128 
W. 59th St., New York City; G. Cov- 
entry, 20 Clinton Pl., Utica, N. Y.; G. 
A. Cushman, 46 Dudley St., Roxbury; 
L. Delano, 39 E. 36th St., New York 
City; R. C. Diserens, 2711 Prince Ave., 
Price Hill, Cincinnati, O.; R. M. Dole, 
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91 Glen Rd., Jamaica Plain; J. I. Eld- 
ridge, 7 Ingleside Ave., Winthrop; P. 
V. R. Ellis, 69 Monmouth St., Brook- 
line; W. P. Fargo, 56 Park Ave., New 
York City; W. L. Franklin, Jr., 24 E. 
Mt. Vernon PIl., Baltimore, Md.; A. 
G. Gill, 411 Marlborough St., Boston; 
A. P. Gilson, Wellesley Hills; L. 1. Gold- 
berg, 17 Walnut St., Chelsea; B. D. M. 
Greene, Box 37, Berkeley, Cal.; H. H. 
Harter, Mansfield, O.; W. V. Hawkins, 
1518 Broadway Indianapolis, Ind.; 
J. Hinckley, 166 E. 61st St., New York 
City; L. H. Hoffman, Portland, Ore- 
gon; W. C. Holmes, Lincoln Ave., 
Wollaston; A. M. Hurlin, Jackson, N. 
H.; A. E. Hutchinson, 308 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; F. C. Irving, “The 
Maples,” Ogdensburg, N. Y.; E. N. 
Jenckes, Jr., E. Douglas; E. D. King, 
2 East 45th St., New York City; G. S. 
Leonard, 232 Summer St., Boston; Henry 
S. Lord, Plymouth; A. R. Magruder, 
1739 H. St., Washington, D. C.; B. E. 
Marean, 151 Brattle St., Cambridge; 
J. Mattison, 54 Dunster St., Cambridge; 
B. Merrill, Jr., Great Neck, L. I., N. Y.; 
C. Mitchell, Brandon Hall, Beacon St., 
Brookline; C. D. Morgan, Plymouth; 
L. I. Neale, 525 No. Main St., Butler, 
Pa.; L. S. Newell, East Liverpool, O.; 
D. A. Newhall, care of D. S. Newhall, 
Room 50, Broad St. Station, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. D. Nichols, 18 W. 122d 
St., New York City; P. J. Patten, Pala- 
tine, Ill.; A. Perry, Jr., 10 Marlborough 
St., Boston; S. M. Peyser, 64 W. 91st. 
St., New York City; R. E. Pierce, Pride’s 
Crossing; H. K. Pomeroy, 307 Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill.; R. F. Potts, Dyking- 
ton Inn, Kansas City, Mo.; S. D. Pres- 
ton, 56 Park Ave., New York City; H. 
T. Read, 2422 Western Ave., Los An- 
geles, Cal.; A. L. Risley, Newburyport; 
H. A. Seipt, West Point, Pa.; H. S. 
Shaw, Jr., Box 83, Essex St. Station, 
Boston; H. R. Shurtleff, 33 Green St., 
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Concord, N. H.; L. A. Sloper, 17 Forest 
Ave., Natick; L. P. Soule, 508 Washing- 
ton St., Dorchester; B. K. Stephenson, 
Brookline; K. Taussig, 4241 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; E. B. Towne, 
Palo Alto, Cal.; C. S. Waldo, Jr., 54 
Burroughs St., Jamaica Plain; F. M. 
Walsh, 56 Moseley St., Dorchester; C. 
E. Ware, Jr., 158 Prichard St., Fitch- 
burg; H. L. Warren, Alborene, Va.; 
H. C. Washburn, 71 W. 124th St., New 
York City; J. B. West, Jr., care of 
Keepe, Davidson Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
W. Williams, 40 Fruit St., Worcester. 

Architecture: M. C. Beebe, 355 Penn- 
sylvania St., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. T. Boyd, 
Jr., 52 Harrison St., Brookline; G. M. 
Champney, 954 Main St., No. Woburn; 
D. W. Clark, Jr., 63 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston; H. L. Converse, 39 Florence 
Ave., Arlington Heights; E. Cross, New- 
foundland, N. J.; W. B. Dinsmoor, 15 
Sheridan St., Jamaica Plain; A. B. 
Geeson, 47 Butler Rd., Quincy; H. F. 
Kellogg, 16 Garfield St., Cambridge; 
C. King, 17 Marlborough St., Boston; 
O. F. Langmann, 121 W. 57th St., New 
York City; C. D. Loomis, Linden Ave.. 
Englewood, N. J.; C. L. Pitkin, 51 
Strathmore Rd., Brookline; C. W. Por- 
ter, Sherborn; C. D. Proctor, West Der- 
ry, N. H.; J. D. Shaw (landscape), 4 
Fayston St., Roxbury; H. V. Skene, 
25 Warren Ave., Somerville; W. Soule, 
1571 Beacon St , Brookline; R. R. Stan- 
wood, 189 Bay State Road, Boston; W. 
W. Stickney, 101 Orman Ave., Pueblo, 
Colo.; R. Wheelwright (landscape), Glen 
Road, Jamaica Plain. 

Further Study: H. K. Alden (L.S. §.), 
Oneonta, N. Y.; T. Barbour, Agassiz 
Museum, Cambridge; L. Bloomfield, 
Elkhart Lake, Wis.; S. B. Booth, 149 
Tulpehocken St., Germantown, Pa.; 
T. F. Burns, Grad. Sch., 19 Putnam 
Ave., Cambridge; S. R. Cate (in Eu- 
rope) 892 Watertown St., West Newton; 


W. C. Drury, Linden St., Waltham; R. 
T. Evans, 17 Everett Ave., Upham’s 
Corner; W. H. Freeman, Grad. Sch., 
100 W. Newton St., Boston; A. N. Hol- 
combe, Grad. Sch., 13 Wildwood St., 
Winchester; D. E. Johnson, 327 Home 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill.; T. F. Jones, 3 
Cambridge Terrace, Allston; A. C. 
Judd, Tech., Brookline; C. C. Lee, care 
of C. H. Lee, 26 Ferry St., Brookline; 
S. MacNutt, care of J. N. Well’s Sons, 
191 Ninth Ave., New York City; G. A. 
Moriarty, Jr. (Christ Church, Oxford), 
Box 133, Newport, R. I.; H. J. Mullin, 
Cambridge; De W. H. Parker, Grad. 
Sch., 218 Newbury St., Boston; B. S. 
Rundle, R. F. D. 1, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Miscellaneous: E. S$. Bryant, forestry, 
Cohasset; W. F. Burr, agriculture, 151 
W. 74th St., New York City; W. A. 
Clark, forestry, 63 Mt. Vernon St., Bos- 
ton; T. B. Eastland, capitalist, 426 
Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; G. 
H. Field, capitalist, 452 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; S. S. Gordon, violinist, 
24 Porter St., Malden; F. H. Grey, 
musician, 3 Brantwood Rd., Arlington; 
R. F. Hammatt, forestry, 30 Norway 
Park, Hyde Park; D. C. Hyde, horti- 
culturalist, 171 Hancock St., Cambridge; 
M. A. Libbey, U. S. Navy, 14 Parsons 
St., West Newton; R. Merrill, U. S. 
Army, 4 Copley St., Newton; L. J.de G. 
de Milhan, anthropology, National Arts 
Club, New York City; J. T. Mulroy, 
director Roxbury League, (boy’s club), 
49 Adams St., Roxbury; J. Murdock, Jr., 
forestry, 31 Grays Hall, Cambridge; D. 
P. Myers, diplomatic service, care of 
City Editor, Boston Herald; F. R. 
Perry, librarian, 118 Vernon St., Worces- 
ter; C. P. Wood, 236 Winthrop St., 
Taunton. 

Death : Charles Julius Stevens, a tem- 
porary member of the Class, died at 
his home in Worcester on June 27, 
1906. 
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PERMANENT ADDRESSES AND PROBABLE 
OCCUPATIONS. 


Scientific School, 1906. —S. K. Becker, 
71 North St., Buffalo, N. Y.; with Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. —S.R. Crosse, 25 Ware 
St., Cambridge; with International In- 
strument Co., 23 Church St. Cambridge, 
and asst. at Scient. Sch. — H. L. Ter- 
hune, 235 W. 75th St., New York; rail- 
roading. — J. H. Bucke; assistant en- 
gineer, Boston Elevated Ry. Co. — H. 
F. Kellogg, 35 Congress St., Boston; 
architect. —H. V. Skene, 25 Warren 
Ave., Somerville; asst. in architecture. 
— W..G. Vinal, Mount Blue; Grad. Sch. 
teaching. — E. D. Congdon, Lima, N. 
Y. — A.M. Banta, 100 Banta St., Frank- 
lin, Ind.; Harv. Grad. Sch. —C. M. 
Holland, New York City; asst. engineer 
with N. Y. Rapid Transit Commission. 
— A. P. Wilson, Wellesley Hills; asst. 
at Scient. Sch. — E. F. Sampson, 957 
Washington St., Newtonville; Harv. 
Med. School. — H. S. Farnham, 6 Ar- 
lington St., Cambridge; telephone en- 
gineering. —G. D. Scholl, Reading, 
Pa.; mining engineer. 

Graduate School, 1906. H. L. Drury, 
13 Hastings Hall; study in Scient. Sch. 
—H. M. Kallen, 16 Hall St., Boston; 
teacher of philosophy. — P. B. Wells, 80 
Washington Ave., Plainfield, N. J.; 
teaching. —C. W. Wilder, Worcester 
Academy, Worcester; instructor in his- 
tory. — Christian Larsen, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; teaching. —P. C. Stan- 
wood, 479 Beacon St., Boston; lawyer. 
— F. W. Stearns, 371 Harvard St., Cam- 
bridge; Episcopal Theolog. Sch., Cam- 
bridge. — P. H. Sylvester, 866 Beacon 
St., Newton Centre; physician. — L. H. 
Whitney, 177 E. Haverhill St., Law- 
rence; analytical chemist with A. D. 
Little, Boston. — M. R. Cohen, 58 E. 
106th St., New York; tutor in College 


Non-Academic. 
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of City of New York. —S. P. Chase, 
151 Pearl St., Portland, Me.; teaching. 
—H. H. Blossom, 7 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; landscape architect. 
— G. A. Cushman, 46 Dudley St., Rox- 
bury; business or teaching. — Trevor 
Kincaid, 4526 18th Ave., N. E., Seattle, 
Wash.; professor of zodlogy, Univ. of 
Washington. — W. S. Barnes, Washing- 
ton, N. H.; teaching. — Clarence Per- 
kins, 1017 Harrison St., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
traveling fellow in history, 1906-07. — 
C. M. Brewster, Chagrin Falls, O.; 
teacher. — Wm. Jackman, Burlington, 
Vt.; instructor in Univ. of Vermont. — 
John Daniels, Grafton, Vt.—F. W. 
Shulenberger, 248 E. 34th St., New 
York; settlement work. — J. M. Ad- 
ams, 5 Howland St., Cambridge; asst. 
in physics and student in Grad. Sch. — 
H. E. Woodbridge, Williamstown; teach- 
ing. — Donald McFadon, 1651 Maine 
St., Quincy, Ill.; lumber. — E. C. Bent- 
ley, Jackson, O.; banking in New York 
City. — W. O. Sypherd, Delaware Col- 
lege, Newark, Del.; professor of Eng- 
lish history. —C. H. May, Kingston, 
O.; teacher. — H. W. Hastings, Aga- 
wam; teaching. — C. S. Larzelere, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich.; teacher of history, 
State Normal School. — Abraham Flex- 
ner, care of Bernard Flexner, Columbia 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; teacher. — M. 
C. Bates, 391 N. Cherry St., Gales- 
burg, Ill.; teacher of English. — Henry 
Peterson, Cambridge; teaching. — W. 
M. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich.; 
teaching. — W. T. Hastings, Feeding 
Hills; Grad. Sch. —C. H. Toll, 1654 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge; student in Ger- 
many. — J. S. Kenyon, Medina, O.; 
teaching. — C. W. Nichols, New Haven, 
Conn.; teaching. —S. B. Clark, Union 
City, Mich.; teaching. — C. E. Payne, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; teaching. — F. W. 
Stewart, 42 Prince St., Rochester, N. Y.; 
teaching. — F. W. Ohl, 25 N. 50th St., 
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Philadelphia, Pa.; instructor in classics, 
Phillips Brooks School, Phila. — W. 
J. Newton, Amherst; asst. professor of 
mathematics and philosophy, Amherst 
Coll. —M. A. Hines, 506 Main St., North 
Adams; chemist, Mallinckrodt Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo. — E. W. Davis, 
Harv. Grad. Sch. — Du Bois Tooker, 
65 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
teaching classics, Staten Island Academy, 
New Brighton, N. Y.—S. B Serviss, 
167 Spring St., Amsterdam, N. Y.; asst. 
in physics at Harvard. — W. A. Clark, 
63 Mt. Vernon St., Boston; forester. — 
I. D. Hyskell, Smicksburg, Pa.; Harv. 
Grad. Sch. — R. E. Bruce, 12 Somerset 
St., Boston; teacher. —C. H. Smith, 
42 Kirkland St., Cambridge; teacher. — 
Leonard Withington, Prospect and 
Alapai Sts., Honolulu, H.I.; journalism. 
— Michael Minassian, 380 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston; editor. — E. P. Morton, ’92, 
Bloomington, Ind.; asst. professor of 
English in Indiana University. — F. G. 
Jackson, 25 Follen St., Cambridge; 
studying chemistry in Europe. — J. M. 
O. Smith, Napoleon, O.; law student, 
Univ. of Michigan. — Arthur Mitchell, 
881 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge; 
teacher. — G. E. Ramsdell, East Heb- 
ron., Me.; teaching. —H. C. Chapin, 
97 Lake View Ave., Cambridge; chem- 
ist. —R. N. Wilson, Lenoir, N. C.; 
teacher. — H. T. Baker, 10 Franklin 
St., Rockland, Me.; teaching in college. 
— L. E. Emerson, 47 Capisic St., Port- 
land, Me.; teaching. — F. W. Johnston, 
7 Oakview Terrace, Jamaica Plain; 
teaching. — A. H. Pierce, 52 Pierce St., 
Hyde Park; industrial chemistry. — 
Daishiro Fukuzawa, 2 Mita, Shiba, 
Tokyo, Japan; banking. — J. C. Wil- 
liams, 536 Washington St., Dedham; 
teaching in preparatory school. — G. W. 
Thayer, 304 Oak St., Mt. Auburn, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Harv. Grad. Sch. — C. D. 
Zdanowicz, American Express Co., 11 


Rue Scribe, Paris; Harris Fellow. — E. 
O. Wood, Jr., De Kalb, IIl.; teacher. 
Law School, 1906. Felix Frankfurter, 
931 Park Ave., New York; law clerk. — 
L.S. Hill, Jr., 221 Broad St., Providence, 
R. I.; lawyer. — V. K. Keesey, York, 
Pa.; lawyer. — M. M. Lemann, 6317 
St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La.; 
lawyer. — J. W. Weinig, 1244 Ross Ave., 
Pine Hill, Cincinnati, O.; attorney. — 
W. M. Hall, 44 Dana St., Cambridge; 
lawyer. — R. L. Black, Baker Pl., Madi- 
son Road, Cincinnati, O.; lawyer. — 
A. W. Coolidge, 176 Coyle St., Woods- 
ford, Me.; lawyer at Room 70, 89 State 
St., Boston. — F. H. Horlbeck, 13 Pitt 
St., Charleston, S. C.; attorney. — H. 
F. Stambaugh, 1315 Derry St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. — G. M. Peters, Kansas City, 
Mo.; lawyer. — E. E. Smith, Foxboro; 
with bond house. —F. S. Kent, 891 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge; lawyer. — C. 
F. Robinson, 214 Maine St., Bruns- 
wick, Me.; attorney, Room 77, Ames 
Bldg., Boston. —T. A. Lothrop, 35 
Columbia St., Brookline; lawyer. — E. 
A. Brodeur, Barre; lawyer.— J. E. 
Haigh, 61 Abbott St., Lawrence; in law 
office. — J. H. Hilliard, Oldtown, Me.; 
lawyer. — W. H. Peckham, 35 E. 53d 
St., New York; lawyer. — W. D. Con- 
rad, Winchester, Va.; lawyer. —- Cas- 
per Schenk, Waterloo, Ia.; lawyer. — 
J. E. Johnson, 507 E. 7th St., Little 
Rock, Ark.; lawyer. — R. J. Hastings, 
31 William St., Worcester; lawyer. — 
Archibald King, 1611 28th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; lawyer.—R. N. 
Miller, 521 Hill St., Louisville, Ky.; 
lawyer. — R. B. Coolidge, 89 State St., 
Room 75, Boston. — R. B. Hamilton, 
New York City; lawyer. — W. L. Rob- 
inson, Mt. Vernon, O.; lawyer. — E. 
G. Templeton, Exeter, N. H.; lawyer. 
—C. P. Warren, 72 Pearl St., Spring- 
field; lawyer in Boston. — A. B. Schultz, 
817 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
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attorney. — D. R. Englar, Medford, 
Md.; lawyer in Baltimore. —R. W. 
Child, 212 Essex St., Boston; lawyer. — 
F. W. Bird, East Walpole; lawyer. — 
F. J. Dunn, 43 Glazier St., Gardiner; 
lawyer. —S. B. Larrabee, 381 Spring 
St., Portland, Me.; lawyer.—L. V. 
Walker, Oxford, Me.; lawyer. — A. L. 
Richards, South Sherborn; lawyer. — 
S. C. Hauxhurst, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
lawyer. — A. H. Fittz, Natick; lawyer. 

Medical School, 1906.— E. G. Brack- 
ett, 166 Newbury St., Boston; physician. 
— A. H. Ruggles, 20 Alveston St., Ja- 
maica Plain; hospital work. — Chan- 
ning Frothingham, Jr.; Boston City 
Hospital, till 1908. — L. D. Chapin, 20 
Maple St., Springfield; physician. — 
F. A. Hamilton, 212 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. — Byam Hollings, 53 Ellery St., 
Cambridge; surgical interne, Mass. Gen. 
Hospital. — D. F. Maguire, 1059 Dor- 
chester Ave., Dorchester; physician. — 
F. J. Fassett, $1 College St., Montpelier, 
Vt.—N. C. Davis, P. O. Box 450, 
Providence, R. I.; physician. — M. E. 
Champion, 355 Massachusetts Ave., 
Arlington; physician. — A. E. Darling, 
210 Main St., Auburn, Me.; house of- 
ficer, Lynn (Mass.) Hospital. — H. M. 
Bruce, 519 Washington St., Brookline; 
physician. — J. C. Rowley, 80 Mason 
Terrace, Brookline; physician. — E. H. 
Sparrow, 326 Harvard St., Cambridge; 
physician. —D. P. Penhallow; physi- 
cian. — W. B. Bartlett, Concord; phy- 
sician. — Jerome Leopold, 4200 Drexel 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl.; physician. — 
W. H. Godfrey, Bournewood Hospital, 
Brookline; asst. physician. 

Dental School, 1906. W. D. Riggs, 
Newport, R. I. — Robert Hope, Hals- 
well St., Wellington, New Zealand. — 
H. B. Norwood, 220 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton. —R. G. Collins, 272 Harriet St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. — M. E. Peters, 218 
King St., E., St. John, N. B. — M. H. 
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Greene, South Gardner. — C. H. Mack, 
16 Day St., West Springfield; dental in- 
terne, Mass. Epileptic Hospital, Palmer. 

Divinity School, 1906. W. M. Crane, 
15 Everett St., Cambridge; study abroad. 
— F. R. Sturtevant, 105 Washington St., 
Hartford, Ct.; ministry. — W. H. P. 
Hatch, Lexington; ministry and in- 
structor in Episcopal Theolog. Sch., 
Cambridge. — Samuel McNaugher, 40 
Dana St., Cambridge; ministry, has 
preached for 14 years. —S. B. Snow, 
Palo Alto, Cal.; ministry. — W. R. P. 
Davey, Harv. Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge; teacher in Semitic Dept. 

Joseph Dickson, L. S., ’67, died at St. 
Louis, Mo., May 11, 1906. He was born 
in Ireland, Oct. 29, 1845. 

Dr. C. P. Lyman, professor of veterin- 
ary medicine, 1882-1901, has settled at 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Philip Rubenstein, / ’00, is a special 
justice of the Boston Juvenile Court. 

Prof. J. R. Wheeler, p ’85, of Colum- 
bia, has declined the appointment of 
curator ef the Boston Art Museum. 

Charles Joseph Conway a graduate of 
the Class of 1899 at Holy Cross, and a 
first-year student at the Harvard Medical 
School, died at his home in Millville, 
on June 27, of heart trouble. 

Dr. M. C. Smith, d 98, is president 
of the Mass. Dental Society. 

The Governor of Maryland has ap- 
pointed W. P. Whyte, L. S. 44, to the 
United States Senate in place of A. P. 
Gorman, deceased. Senator Whyte is 
82.years old; he was Senator in 1868-9 
and again from 1875 to 1881, and for 
three years, 1871-4, he was Governor of 
Maryland. 

J. H. Hudson, / ’03, of Guilford, Me., 
is the Republican candidate for attorney 
of Piscataquis County. 

H. B. Brown, L. S. ’59, has resigned 
as Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court; 
he was appointed in 1891. 
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William Brunton, ¢ ’79, died at the 
Boston Homoeopathic Hospital March 
10, 1906. He was born at Sheffield, Eng- 
land, Jan. 29, 1850, graduated from the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
England, 1869, and was ordained to the 
ministry at Manchester, England, Jan. 
20, 1869. He had settlements at Mid- 
dlesbrough and Colyton, England. Com- 
ing to America, he had settlements at 
Brighton, 1877-85, Yarmouth, Me., 
1886-90; Whitman, 1890-95 ; and Fair- 
haven, 1896-1905. He married, in 1873, 
Miss Ellen Sumner of Randolph, Vt., 
who survives him with one son, Dr. Her- 
bert R. Brunton, of Maplewood. He 
graduated from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1879. 

Horace Porter, L. S. S. ’52, ex-am- 
bassador to France, has received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

E. H. Deavitt, 1 '96, of Montpelier, is 
candidate for nomination by the Repub- 
licans for Treasurer of Vermont. 

Dr. Alexander Hutchins, formerly 
president of the State Medical Society, 
died July 31, at Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
born in New York in 1835, and was grad- 
uated from Williams College. He then 
studied at the Harvard Medical School 
and at the New York Medical College. 
For the first three years of the Civil War 
he was an assistant surgeon in the Navy, 
retiring because of illness. He was a 
member of the Hamilton Club, and for 
many years the chief consulting physi- 
cian of the Brooklyn Hospital. He was 
also a consulting physician for St. Mary’s 
and St. John’s Hospitals in Brooklyn. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, curator of 
the Peabody Museum, has received a 
memorial volume from former students, 
and gifts from the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York, and from 
the Century Association, to commemo- 
rate his long service at Harvard. 
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George Murillo Bartol, ¢ ’45, died at 
Lancaster, June 20, 1906. He was born 
at Freeport, Me., Sept. 18, 1820. He 
graduated A.B. at Brown in 1842; stud- 
ied at the Harvard Divinity School, was 
ordained at Lancaster, Aug. 4, 1847, 
where he remained for 59 years. He was 
a member of the school board many 
years and of the library committee since 
the library was founded. He was chair- 
man of the Eastwood Cemetery Commit- 
tee and delivered the address when it was 
dedicated in 1876. He was also chair- 
man of the committee chosen in 1866 to 
have charge of the location and building 
of the Memorial Hall building. He was 
the last of the original members of the 
Library Club of Lancaster organized in 
1851. He married in 1856, Elizabeth H. 
Washburn, of Lancaster, by whom he had 
five children, viz.: three sons, George of 
Cleveland, Dr. John W., ’87, of Boston, 
and Dr. Edward F. W., ’96, of Milton; 
and two daughters, Elizabeth W., wife 
of Harold Parker, and Miss Mary W. 

C. W. Wilder, p ’05, has been teach- 
ing history at the Worcester Academy. 

K. W. Thompson, p ’00, submaster of 
the Beverly High School, has been called 
to a high school in New York City. 

Dr. George Sullivan Woodman, m ’49, 
formerly of Newtonville, died March 21, 
1906, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
M. M. Bigelow, Cambridge. He was 
born Nov. 22, 1824, in Boston; prepared 
for College at the Chauncey Hall School; 
was graduated at Amherst in 1846, and 
at the Harvard Medical School in the 
Class of 1849. He married Jane, daugh- 
ter of Dr. P. J. Gridley of Amherst, and 
for some years was associated with Dr. 
Gridley in practice there. Later Dr. 
Woodman took up homoeopathy and 
practised it in Lynn and in Newtonville. 
He retired in 1900 from Newtonville and 
made his home with his daughter, Mrs. 
Bigelow. During the Civil War Dr. 
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Woodman was an examining surgeon, 
stationed at Brooklyn. He was a mem- 
ber of the Alpha Delta Phi Society, of 
the Mass. Medical Society, and later of 
the Homoeopathic Society. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and five children. The 
children are George H. Woodman, an 
attorney in New York, Elizabeth L. B. 
Woodman of Cambridge, Robbins G. 
Woodman of Newtonville, F. Urania 
Woodman of New York, and Mrs. Mel- 
ville M. Bigelow of Cambridge. 

James Maxwell Murdoch, L. S. ’05, 
died at Winchester on May 21. He was 
born in Woburn, Aug. 7, 1881, and after 
graduating as valedictorian at Amherst 
in 1903, he entered the Harvard Law 
School, from which he withdrew on ac- 
count of illness. 

E. D. Fite, p ’05, is instructor in his- 
tory at Yale University. 

Dr. John Harris Pettee, m ’97, died 
at Newton Highlands on March 5, 1906. 
He was born at Roxbury, Dec. 24, 1871, 
and after graduating from the Medical 
School practised in Roxbury. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley, h ’86, on 
whom Harvard conferred the degree of 
LL.D. in 1886, died at Aiken, S. C., Feb. 
27, 1906. He was born at Roxbury, Aug. 
22, 1834. From 1867 to 1887 he was di- 
rector of the Allegheny Observatory; 
since 1887, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Charles Lester Spaulding, p ’97, died 
at Kansas City, Mo., on June 24. He was 
the son of Charles Spaulding, and born 
at Townsend Harbor, March 18, 1867. 
He was a graduate of Williams College, 
A.B. 1890, of the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, 1898, and of the Har- 
vard Medical School, 1899. He after- 
wards completed his education abroad. 
During the Spanish War he was a naval 
surgeon on the Bay State. He removed 
to Kansas City in 1901, and had already 
built up a successful practice. He was 
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having some repairs done in his office 
building and accidentally fell down the 
elevator well, and was taken up dead. 
He was to have been married three days 
later. 

J. G. Cutler, e ’80, is general superin- 
tendent of the Washington & Columbia 
River Ry., with headquarters at Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Dr. Edgar Leroy Draper, m ’67, died 
at Holyoke on May 6, after a short ill- 
ness following a year’s failing health. He 
had practised in Holyoke for 30 years. 
He was born at Pelham, Nov. 28, 1841, 
graduated at Amherst College in 1864, 
and from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1867. During the Civil War he was a 
surgeon in the Navy, being assigned to 
the steamship Nauwmkeag. He settled in 
Holyoke. He married for his first wife 
Alice Bemis of Cambridge, who died in 
1888. He married a second time, Mrs. 
Sarah Mead, of Auburn, N. Y., whosur- 
vives. He was a Free Mason. 

Dr. William Alexander McDonald, m 
71, born on Prince Edward’s Island, 
Nov. 16, 1844, died at Lynn on May 11. 
He practised medicine in Boston, Spring- 
field, Fall River, and Malden, settling in 
Lynn about 25 years ago. He wasa mem- 
ber of the Mass. Medical Society. 

Judge Alfred Russell, /’52, died at De- 
troit, Mich., on May 8, while he was 
making an address at the annual ban- 
quet of the Michigan Society of Colonial 
Wars. He was born at Plymouth, N. H., 
March 18, 1830, the second son of Wil- 
liam and Susan C. (Webster) Russell. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in the Class of 1850, was made 
LL.D., in 1890. He read law with W. 
C. Thompson of Plymouth, and grad- 
uated from the Harvard Law School, 
1852. He had been a successful lawyer 
at Detroit, Mich., over fifty years. He 
was United States district attorney, 
Michigan, 1861-1869, and was general 
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attorney for the Michigan & Canada 
Wabash R. R. He was tendered the 
German mission by Pres. Hayes, but 
declined. Hepublished, in 1900, “The 
Police Power of the State.” He married, 
Oct. 28, 1857, Ellen Prentiss (Wells) 
England, who died in March, 1902. 

James Davis Hill, L. S. 90, died 
at his home in Cambridge on June 24, 
after an illness of two days. He was born 
in Cambridge, Jan. 28, 1865. He at- 
tended the Harvard Law School for two 
years, and was admitted to the bar in 
1893. He served in the Common Coun- 
cil in 1898, 1899, and 1900. He was a 
member of Cambridge Lodge of Elks 
and of Governor Rowell Colony, Pil- 
grim Fathers, and was a director in the 
Reliance Codperative Bank. He was 
also a trustee and a past warden of Uni- 
versity Lodge, N. E.O. P. He mar- 
ried, ten years ago, Miss Elizabeth Fitz- 
gibbons of East Boston, who survives 
him. 

Joseph Monette, / °96, of Lawrence, 
is president of the recently organized 
French-American Republican Club of 
Mass. 

Robert Barnwell Roosevelt, L. S. ’48, 
died at Sayville, L. 1, June 14, 1906. 
He was the son of Cornelius Van Schaick 
and Margaret (Barnhill) Roosevelt, and 
was born in New York, Aug. 7, 1829. 
Was admitted to the bar in 1851; be- 
came interested in promoting clubs for 
the protection of game; was for 20 years 
a member of the New York Fishery 
Commission; edited the New York 
Citizen; was treasurer of the War De- 
mocracy; alderman of New York; Brook- 
lyn Bridge Commissioner; member of 
Congress, 1873-75; chairman of the 
Committee of 70, active against the 
Tweed Ring; U. S. Minister to Nether- 
lands, 1888-90; president of the Sons 
of the American Revolution; delegate 


to many Democratic conventions; on 


all the committees to aid the Boers in 
their war with England; banker; uncle 
of Pres. Roosevelt. Author of “Game 
Fish of North America,” “Game Birds,” 
“Five Acres too Much,” “Progressive 
Petticoats,” “Love and Luck,” etc. He 
married (1) Miss Ellis; (2) Marion T. 
Fortescue. 

J. S. Richardson, L. S. ’82, is assist- 
ant district attorney for Boston. 

James Hewins, L. S. ’67, of Medfield, 
one of the county commissioners of 
Norfolk County, died suddenly at his 
summer home, Nantucket, on July 10. 
He was born in Medfield, April 27, 
1845; was educated in the public 
schools of that town and Walpole, at 
Amherst College, and the Harvard 
Law School. He was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar, Feb. 26, 1868. For sev- 
eral years he was one of the county’s 
trial justices, and in 1884, represented 
his district in the General Court. Feb. 
16, 1886, he helped to found the Nor- 
folk County Bar Association, and was 
a member of its first council. 

Prof. A. E. Kennelly, h ’06, was ap- 
pointed by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers as a delegate to the 
International Commission for the Stand- 
ardization of Nomenclature and Ratings 
of Electrical Machinery which met this 
summer in London. 

Dr. James Winchell Coleman Ely, m 
’46, died at Providence, R. I., on May 
7, aged 86. He graduated A.B. at Brown 
in 1842, and was the oldest practising 
physician in Rhode Island. 

Dr. Edward Augustus Crane, m 57, 
who died in Paris, France, Feb. 25, 1906, 
was born at Freetown, Apr. 23,1832. After 
graduation from Amherst in 1854, and 
from the Medical School, he practised for 
several years in Providence, R.I.,and was 
appointed by the State to make a medi- 
cal report, which was the beginning of a 
system of similar annual reports in other 
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states. When the war broke out he 
helped to organize the Sanitary Com- 
mission in aid of the Army Medical De- 
partment, and had charge of one of its 
divisions in the field, and, after the cap- 
ture of New Orleans, in Louisiana until 
just before the close of the war. He then 
went abroad and traveled extensively, 
arriving in Paris a short time before the 
Exposition of 1867. Dr. 'T. W. Evans, 
who had obtained from the Emperor 
space for an exhibit of the sanitary im- 
provements made during the Civil 
War, engaged him to go to the United 
States to collect material, and on his re- 
turn put him in charge of this exhibit of 
the United States Sanitary Commission. 
Later he and Dr. Evans accompanied 
the Imperial party to Egypt for the 
opening of the Suez Canal. In 1870, 
after war had been declared between 
France and Germany, Dr. Crane co- 
operated with Dr. Evans in the forma- 
tion of the American Association for 
the Relief of the Misery of Battle- 
fields. The most dramatic episode of 
his life was his share in the flight of 
the French Empress, when he and Dr. 
Evans planned and carried out the es- 
cape of Eugénie from Paris. For his 
courage and devotion in this crisis, the 
Empress presented him with a valu- 
able pearl, and at a later period he was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor. 
Dr. Crane returned to Paris after the 
Empress had sailed for England, and 
took charge of the Association for 
the Relief of the Misery of Battlefields. 
For many years he was editor of Dr. 
Evans’s paper, The American Register, 
and at Dr. Evans’s death, was left 
one of the six executors of his estate, 
being also requested by him to edit 
his “Memoirs.”” Last November this 


book, entitled ““The Second French Em- 
pire, Napoleon the Third,” was pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and 
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America, and Dr. Crane had practically 
completed the French translation of it 
at the time of his death. Two years pre- 
vious to this, he and his wife were invited 
by the Empress to visit her at Farn- 
borough, her English home, and she then 
expressed great interest in the book upon 
which he was at work, and in an inter- 
view, a few weeks before his death, in 
Paris, she congratulated him on the suc- 
cess he had achieved. His wife survives 
him, and after her death his property is 
left to Amherst College as a fund for 
books on biology. He also leaves a leg- 
acy, in memory of his parents, to their 
old Congregational Church in Berkley. 

The German Emperor has conferred 
on Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, the 
Order “Pour le Mérite” in science and 
the arts. 

Judge Joseph Furnald Wiggin, L. S. 
’59, ex-Mayor of Malden, died at his 
home in Malden on June 17. He was 
born in Exeter, N. H., March 30, 1838; 
attended Phillips Exeter Academy, grad- 
uating in three years; he studied at Har- 
vard Law School for one year, entered 
the law office of W. W. Stickney of Exeter, 
and was admitted to the New Hampshire 
Bar in 1862. He practised at Epping, 
N.H., fora year and then at Exeter until 
1880, when he moved to Malden. For 
many years he was a member of the firm 
of Wiggin & Fernald, Boston. From 
1871 to 1876 he was probate judge for 
Rockingham County, N. H., and in 1877 
was appointed one of the commissioners 
to revise the New Hampshire statutes. 
In 1885 he was elected a member of the 
Malden School Board, was reélected, and 
a year later was chosen chairman. In 
1888, he was elected as the Citizens’ can- 
didate for Mayor and served for four 
years. He was married in Milton to Ruth 
H. Hollis, July 6, 1868. Of ten children 
born, nine are living. He was vice-presi- 
dent and trustee of the Malden Hospital, 
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a member of Mt. Vernon Lodge of Ma- 
sons, a trustee of the Malden Savings 
Bank, and a trustee of Sanborn Semin- 
ary of Kingston, N. H. 

LeR. P. Burnhan, s ’02, recently won 
the competition, held annually in Bos- 
ton, for the Rotch Traveling Scholar- 
ship in Architecture, which entitles the 
holder to two years’ travel and study 
abroad. He was also the winner of the 
Nelson Robinson Jr. Traveling Fellow- 
ship in Architecture in 1903-04, and of 
the Julia Amory Appleton Traveling Fel- 
lowship in 1904-05, both University Fel- 
lowships. He is at present in the office of 
McKim, Mead & White, New York 
City. 

Walter Seth Logan, / ’71, fell dead in 
the Equitable Building, New York, on 
July 19. He was born April 15, 1847, at 
Washington, Conn., the son of Seth S. 
and Serene (Hollister) Logan. Gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1870 first in his class. He 
received his first legal education in the 
Harvard Law School. Going to New 
York, he was recommended by Dean 
Langdell to James C. Carter, and his 
first work was on the famous Jumel case. 
In this he was associated with Mr. Car- 
ter and Charles O’Conor. Mr. Logan 
has had a busy life, and was a prominent 
figure in the Supreme Court. He was 
president and director of the Aluminum 
Compound Plate Co., of the Cheesman 
Cotton Gin Co., Fahnestock Transmitter 
Co., United States Aluminum Printing 
Press Co., Forward Reduction Co., treas- 
urer and director of the Sonora and 
Sinaloa Irrigation Co., and a director in 
the Black Rock Land and Irrigation Co., 
and in the Black Rock Smelting Co. In 
local politics Mr. Logan figured at one 
time as one of the leaders of the Greater 
New York Democracy. Later he re- 
turned to Tammany Hall, after the 
Croker régime had been banished. He 


wrote “Cuautla— The Bunker Hill of 


Mexico;” “A Mexican Law-Suit,” and 
various pamphlets on economic subjects. 
He married, April 13, 1875, Eliza Pres- 
ton Kenyon. 

The Class of 1896, Harvard Law 
School, celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of its graduation by a meeting and din- 
ner at the Boston Athletic Association 
Club House in Boston on June 27. At 
the dinner A. C. Matteson, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., presided. Dean Ames was 
the guest of the evening, and made an 
interesting and graceful speech. J. W. 
Allen responded for Yale; Robert Cush- 
man for Brown, and R. A. Stewart for 
the University of Vermont. J. F. O’Con- 
nel, C. H. Swan, J. H. Hickey, C. L. Bar- 
low, and D. A. Ellis also spoke. The 
character of the dinner was delightfully 
informal, and the success of the occasion 
was undoubted. Some steps will un- 
doubtedly be taken looking to closer or- 
ganization and future reunions of the 
Class. H. Ware read an amusing poem, 
and the meeting closed shortly before 
midnight. The Secretary regrets to re- 
cord the fact that several of the Boston 
members of the Class were absent. In 
spite of that, however, the meeting was 
thoroughly enjoyable. About 32 men 
were present. — Charles H. Fiske, Jr., 
"98, Sec. 

George Henry Pullman, L. S. ’72, 
died at Los Angeles, June 28, 1906. He 
was a former student of the Lawrence 
Scientific and the Harvard Law Schools. 
He practised law in Chicago for some 
years. Leaving there he became attor- 
ney and secretary for the Red Cross, 
when Miss Clara Barton was president. 
In the work he was on several fields, also 
going abroad in behalf of the Society. 
Several years ago, on account of ill 
health, he went to California, making 
it his home. His father, a prominent 
minister of the Universalist Church, 
was a brother of George M. Pullman. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


Prof. J. C. Gray, ’59, Royall Profes- 
sor of Law at Harvard, is bringing out a 
second edition of his “The Rule Against 
Perpetuities,” which will contain 3600 
cases, or about twice as many as the 
original book, and also about 150 addi- 
tional pages of comment. 

Dr. G. M. Gould, t ’74, the Philadel- 
phia oculist, has added to his “ Biograph- 
ic Clinics” one on Gustave Flaubert 
and one on Berlioz. 

C. F. Adams, ’56, has reprinted in a 
single pamphlet the memoirs of Theo- 
dore Lyman, ’55, and R. C. Winthrop, 
Jr., ’54, contributed by him to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Mass. Historical Society. 
They give remarkable life-like portraits 
of two men of strong individuality. 

Bulletin 49 of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy contains “Reports on 
the results of dredging, under the super- 
vision of Alexander Agassiz, in the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Carribean Sea, and 
on the east coast of the United States, 
1877 to 1880, by the U. S. Coast Survey 
Steamer Blake. XLII. Westindische 
Polychaeten.” By Hermann Augener. 
Bulletin 50 is C. R. Eastman’s *Struc- 
ture and Relations of Mylostoma.’” 

Professors Hugo Miinsterberg and J. 
J. Putnam, ’66, and Boris Sidis, ’94, are 
among the associate editors of the re- 
cently established Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, edited by Dr. Morton 
Prince, ’75. 

The Department of Economics an- 
nounces the institution of a series of 
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monographs prepared under its direction 
to be known as the Harvard Economic 
Studies. The first number will be the 
David A. Wells prize essay of the cur- 
rent year, by W. H. Price, entitled 
“English Patents of Monopoly, 1560- 
1640.” This will be followed by a study 
of “The Lodging-House Problem in 
Boston,” by A. B. Wolfe. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. are the publishers. 

The Journal of Medical Research (Vol. 
xiv, Nov., 1905-April, 1906) contains 
the following contributions: “The op- 
tical advantages of the ultra-violet micro- 
scope,” by W. C. Sabine; “Ultra-violet 
photomicrography,” by H. C. Ernst and 
S. B. Wolbach; “The rapid diagnosis 
of rabies,” by Langdon Frothingham; 
“Pathological calcification,” by H. G. 
Wells; “Stable and detachable agglu- 
tinogen of typhoid bacilli,” by B. H. 
Buxton and J. C. Torrey; “A further 
study of the experimental production of 
liver necreses by the injection of hem- 
agglutinative sera,” by R. M. Pearce; 
“The influence of glycerin in differen- 
tiating certain bacteria,” by A. Andrade. 

P. H. Churchman, Gr. Sch., has writ- 
ten “An Introduction to the Study of 
French” (University Press: Cambridge). 
In collaboration with F. W. Morrison 
he has edited La Alegria del Capitan 
Ribot, from the Spanish of Valdés. 
(Heath: Boston.) 

J. H. Woods, ’87, instructor in philoso- 
phy, has published through the house of 
Longmans, Green & Co. “Practice and 
Science of Religion: A Study of Method 
in Comparative Religion.” With C. B. 
Runkle he has translated an “Outline 
of the Vedanta System of Philosophy 
according to Shankara.” (Grafton 
Press: New York.) 

Last spring the editors of the Har- 
vard Crimson voted to publish a history 
of the Crimson and a catalogue of its 
editors. They appointed a special cata- 
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logue committee, which went at once 
vigorously to work and issued before 
Commencement a handsome bound 
volume of some 170 pages. The first 
quarter of it is devoted to the historical 
sketch, which proves to be extremely 
interesting, being made up of remin- 
iscences of former editors from the 
birth of the Magenta in 1873. The list 
of editors gives not only their under- 
graduate record, but their subsequent 
publications and distinctions, and, in 
the case of the living, their addresses. 
There are ten illustrations. 

Reginald W. Kauffman, [’00], author of 
“ Jarvis of Harvard,” has recently pub- 
lished “Miss Francis Baird, Detective” 
(L. C. Page: Boston. Cloth, $1.25). 
This is a detective story of the kind that 
keeps the reader’s suspense taut until 
the very last chapter. Indeed, we imag- 
ine that not one reader in ten would 
guess that the murder was committed 
by — but to divulge the criminal’s name 
would be unfair to the book. Mr. Kauff- 
man writes with much “go.” 

“Science and Idealism,” a lecture by 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01, may 
be regarded as a pendant to the author's 
recent essay on “The Eternal Life.” 
Prof. Miinsterberg sets himself the task 
of summarizing the philosophical creed 
of that school of thinkers to-day who, 
while accepting the methods and results 
of science, still remain idealists in their 
attitude towards life. The lecture, it- 
self a quintessential product, cannot be 
epitomized in a paragraph, but it may 
be commended to every thoughtful 
reader, as giving, with Prof. Miinster- 
berg’s well-known vigor of exposition, 
this important statement. Among its 
noteworthy passages are those in which 
Prof. Miinsterberg demolishes the gospel 
of Pragmatism, which has lately become 
popular. It is an evidence of the catholi- 
city of the Harvard Department of Philo- 


sophy that the chief kterary exponent 
of Pragmatism and the author of this 
essay work in it successfully side by side. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 16mo, 85 cents net.) 

Lincoln Hulley, ’89, has just pub- 
lished “Studies on the Book of Psalms.” 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

“The Clammer,” by Wm. J. Hopkins, 
[’85], consists of three connected stories, 
loosely bound together by a thread of 
romance — if, indeed, the refusal of a 
mother-in-law to receive her son-in-law 
on friendly terms may be called romantic. 
The originality of the stories really de- 
pends on the assumed eccentricity of 
the hero’s manner of life and the affected 
quaintness of the author’s style. Affecta- 
tion has never been a bar to popularity, 
— witness “Lorna Doone,” —and the 
studied crotchetiness of Mr. Hopkins 
affords a pleasant relief after the pre- 
vailing epigram and smartness of many 
of our writers of fiction. As Mr. Hopkins 
has, further, the air of a man who sees 
and thinks and feels, we may confi- 
dently expect much better work from 
him. His publishers state that no other 
short story by a new writer has for years 
attracted so much attention as “The 
Clammer” did on its first publication in 
the Ailantic a year ago. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

The 12th volume of Harvard Histor- 
ical Studies contains a monograph on 
“The Development of Freedom of the 
Press in Massachusetts,” by Dr. Clyde 
A. Duniway, p ’94, associate professor 
of history in Stanford University. It is 
at once one of the most important and 
interesting of the monographs published 
in this valuable series. Prof. Duniway 
very properly begins his study with an 
account of the contest of the press in 
England down to 1603. Then he takes 
up the attitude of the colonial govern- 
ment in Massachusetts towards free 
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discussion. He shows how, in the early 
Puritan days, free speech was only 
theoretically respected; how next, after 
the Restoration of Charles II, a policy 
of restriction prevailed; how between 
1686 and 1716 the censorship was only 
partially enforced; how,. about 1723, 
limited freedom of the press was offi- 
cially recognized; and how, as a part 
of the Revolutionary spirit, freedom 
of the press finally triumphed. In a 
concluding chapter he traces reaction- 
ary tendencies and the modifications in 
the law of libel which serve as a check 
on license. The work has excellent 
bibliographical notes and an unusually 
full index. (Longmans: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

That indefatigable writer of mathe- 
matical text-books, the late G. A. Went- 
worth, °58, published just before his 
death a new “Elementary Algebra.” It 
is intended for secondary schools. The 
author states that he “has provided a 
new set of examples throughout the 
book. These examples have been selected 
and graded with great care. At the re- 
quest of many teachers a sufficiently full 
treatise on graphs and several pages of 
exercises in physics have been intro- 
duced. The first chapter contains the 
necessary definitions and illustrations of 
the commutative, associative, and dis- 
tributive laws of algebra. The second 
chapter treats of simple equations and 
is designed to lead the beginner to see 
the practical advantages of algebraic 
methods before he encounters negative 
numbers. The chapter on factors has 
been made full in order to shorten sub- 
sequent work. Many examples have been 
worked out to exhibit the best methods 
of dealing with different classes of pro- 
blems. Brief treatments of limits, series, 
indeterminate coefficients, four-place 
logarithms, and permutations and com- 
binations have been introduced.” Prof. 
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Wentworth’s experience as a success- 
ful teacher of mathematics at Phillips 
Exeter Academy for over 40 years gave 
him exceptional opportunities for dis- 
covering the practical difficulties of 
pupils and the way to overcome them. 
(Ginn: Boston. 12mo, $1.12.) 

Bibliographical Contributions No. 57 
of the Harvard College Library contains 
a “Catalogue of the Moliére Collection 
in Harvard College Library,” by T. F. 
Currier, ’94, and E. L. Gay, ’97. The 
collection came chiefly — 1300 out of 
1793 volumes — from the library of the 
late Prof. Ferdinand Bécher, which was 
purchased and given to Harvard by 
J. H. Hyde, ’98. The catalogue has 148 
pages, containing minute bibliographical 
information; there is, for instance, a 
conspectus of the contents of the col- 
lected works, which represents much 
labor. An appendix, on the portraits of 
Moliére, shows that his face has been a 
great favorite with artists and en- 
gravers. 

The Harvard Law Review has the 
following articles: “Transfers of Af- 
ter-Acquired Personal Property,” S. 
Williston; ‘Constitutional Protection 
of Decrees for Divorce,” J. H. Beale, Jr.; 
“Vested Gifts to a Class and the Rule 
against Perpetuities,’ A. M. Kales; 
Note, J.C. Gray; Notes; Recent Cases; 
Books and Periodicals. 

Prof. J. D. M. Ford, ’94, of the Italian 
Department at Harvard, assisted by 
Miss Mary:A. Ford, has compiled and 
edited “The Romances of Chivalry in 
Italian Verse.” The selection is excel- 
lent and serves the double purpose of 
presenting the best passages of the great 
Italian epics and of furnishing the means 
for studying that form-of epic. Prof. 
Ford begins with Orlando, the early work 
from which the others sprang; then he 
gives specimens from La Spagna, and so 
reaches Pulci’s Il Morgante, from which 
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he quotes over 80 pages. To Boiardo’s 
Orlando Innamorato he gives 40 pages, 
and to Berni’s rifacimento 13, reserving 
the bulk of his volume to Ariosto (222 
pages) and Tasso (150 pages). This al- 
lotment does justice to each of the poets, 
and supplies a sufficient amount of each 
for the reader to form an intelligent opin- 
ion as to the style and substance. As 
there are long dreary stretches in both 
Tasso and Ariosto, it is most desirable 
that the stranger should get his first in- 
troduction to their epics through this 
well-chosen succession of literary oases. 
The editors are right in insisting on the 
value and interest of the Italian epics, 
to study and enjoy which “should be 
hardly less potent a reason for acquiring 
a knowledge of the Italian language than 
is the desire to read Dante in the origi- 
nal.” Prof. Ford contributes a helpful 
introduction, and there are some 120 
pages of notes. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo.) 

Prof. A. L. Cross, ’95, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has compiled “A His- 
tory of St. Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan.” The work is thoroughly 
done, and may interest not only the im- 
mediate members of the parish for whom 
it was prepared, but also persons who 
are interested in tracing the growth of a 
religious sect in the early days of what 
was then the West. There are portraits 
of the various rectors, and full lists of 
wardens, benefactors, etc. (George 
Wahr: Ann Arbor, Mich. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 175.) 

“John Thelwall, a Pioneer of Demo- 
cracy and Social Reform in England 
during the French Revolution,” by 
Charles Cestre, p’97, is a new volume 
in the Social Science Series. (Scribner.) 

Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, has continued 
his list of “Medals, Jetons, etc., illustra- 
tive of the Science of Medicine,” to No. 
2356. (Amer. Jour. of Numismatics.) 


W. R. Thayer, ’81, furnishes the In- 
troduction to the English translation of 
“The Saint,” by Antonio Fogazzaro. 
(Putnam: New York.) 

Rev. Woodbury Lowery, ’75, the auth- 
or of “The Spanish Settlements within 
the Present Limits of the United States,” 
who died in Sicily on April 11, practised 
patent law till 1897, publishing several 
law-books. The later years of his life 
were devoted to historical research in the 
archives and libraries of Mexico, Seville, 
London, and Rome. The first volume of 
his work entitled “The Spanish Settle- 
ments ”’ was published in 1901, and the 
second, embracing the history of Florida 
from 1562 to 1574, in 1905. He had made 
notes for several more volumes. It is un- 
derstood that he has provided for the con- 
tinuance of the work, and that he has 
given his collection of maps and historical 
notes to the Library of Congress. 

In the recently published Proceedings 
and Papers, vol. 1, part 1, of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America is: “ Mate- 
rials in the Library of Congress for a 
Study of United States Naval History,” 
by C. H. Lincoln, ’93. 

To the many interesting recollections 
of the Rebellion has been added “ Letters 
from a Surgeon of the Civil War,” writ- 
ten by John G. Perry, m ’63, who served 
with the famous Twentieth Massachu- 
setts Volunteers. After 40 years they 
have been edited by Martha Derby Perry. 
They have just been published with ap- 
propriate illustrations by Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

Dr. G. T. Lapsley, ’93, now of the 
University of Cambridge, is one of the 
editors of the “Cambridge Medieval 
History.” 

R. C. Ringwalt, ’95, is general editor 
of the series of “American Public Pro- 
blems,” issued by Henry Holt & Co. 

“Sirocco” is a romantic novel by 
Kenneth Brown, [91]. 
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“In Cure of her Soul,” a novel by 
Prof. F. J. Stimson, ’76, which has run 
as a serial in Appleton’s Magazine, is 
now issued in book form by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 

A. B. Lapsley, ’99, is editor of the Fed- 
eral Edition of the Writings of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Fisher Ames, ’58, is author of “The 
Game of Bridge.” (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston.) 

F. A. Ogg, p ’04, has edited for the 
A. H. Clark Co., Cleveland, O., Elias 
Pym Fordham’s “Personal Narrative 
of Travels in Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky; 
and of a Residence in the Illinois Ter- 
ritory: 1817-1818.” 

Pamphlets Received. “Theodore Ly- 
man, 55, and Robert Charles Winthrop, 
Jr., 54,” Memoirs by C. F. Adams, ’56, 
reprinted from Proceedings of the Mass. 
Hist. Soc. — “A Clinical and Anatomi- 
cal Study of Resistant Forward Shoul- 
ders,” by G. W. Fitz, M.D.; from the 
Boston Med. and Surgic. Journ. — 
“What Returns may a Community ex- 
pect from its Public School Music?” by 
Prof. Wm. MacDonald, ’92. — “Me- 
moir of Robert Charles Winthrop, Jr.,” 
by H. H. Edes, h 06; from Publications 
of the Colonial Soc. of Mass. — “Simple 
Spelling; ” a paper presented at the Na- 
tional Educational Association meeting, 
at Louisville, Ky., Feb. 28, 1906, by J. 
Geddes, Jr., ’80; reprinted from Educa- 
tion, May, 1906. — Statement of Hon. 
Moorfield Storey,’66, before the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, House of Rep- 
resentatives, April 6, 1906: Government 
Printing Bureau. — “The Influence of 
the Crops upon Business in America,” 
by Prof. A. P. Andrew, p 95; reprint 
from Quart. Journ. of Economics. —“ An- 
nual Report of the Boston Schoolhouse 
Department,” by R. C. Sturgis, 81. — 
“A Retirement Fund for Teachers,” by 
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F. A. Tupper, ’80. (Boston: New Eng- 
land Publishing Co.) — “Forestry Pro- 
blems in the United States,” by T. P. 
Ivy, ’81. (Archway Bookstore, Boston: 
25 cents.) — “Bibliographie du Parler 
Frangais au Canada,” by James Geddes, 
Jr., ’80, and Adjutor Rivard. (E. Mar- 
cotte, 82, rue Saint-Pierre, Quebec.) 
“Carnegie Libraries,” by T. W. Koch, 
’93, Librarian Univ. of Michigan; from 
Chautauquan Mag., June, 1906. — “ A 
Biographic Clinic of Gustave Flaubert,” 
by G. M. Gould, #74, M.D.; from Med. 
Record, April 14, 1906. — “‘ A Biographic 
Clinic of Berlioz,” by G. M. Gould, ¢’74, 
M.D.; from St. Louis Med. Review, Dec. 
23-30, 1905. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


American Mag. (June.) ‘* The Last of 
the Wire-Tappers,’’ A. Train, 96. (Aug.) 
‘*The Judgment of Daniel,’’ H. M. Ride- 
out, ’99. 

Atlantic. (June.) ‘‘ How Ought Wealth 
to be Distributed,’’ T. N. Carver; ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Lawns and Literary Folk,” J. Haw- 
thorne, [’67]. (July.) ‘‘ The Ignominy of 
being Grown Up,’’S. M. Crothers, A 99; 
“A Sidgwick,’’ W. Everett, °59; ‘Our 
Unelastic Currency,’’ G. v. L. Meyer, ’79. 
(Aug.) ‘* Father Taylor,’? R. W. Emer- 
son, ’21; ‘‘ The Novels of Mrs. Wharton,’’ 
H. D. Sedgwick, ’82; ‘‘ A Dissolving View 
of Punctuation,” W. P. Garrison, ’61; 
‘* Lord Randolph Churchill,” A. L. Low- 
ell, °77. 

Booklover’s. (June.) ‘‘In Cure of her 
Soul,’’ F. J. Stimson, ’76; ‘‘ The Inspira- 
tion ‘ Ex Machina,’’’ J. Hawthorne, [’67]. 
(July.) ‘‘ Current Reflections,’’ E. S. Mar- 
tin, °77; ‘“‘In Cure of her Soul,” F. J. 
Stimson, ’76. 

Century. (June.) ‘‘Her Character,” 
G. Hibbard, ’80. (July.) ‘* Wilkinson’s 
Chance,’’ L. Mott, [’05}. 

Forum. (July.) ‘* Types of Recent Bi- 
ography,’ W. T. Brewster, ’92. 

Harper’s. (June.) ‘‘ Our Nearest Point 
in Antiquity,’ W. D. Howells, h °67. 
(July.) ‘*The Habits of the Sea,” E.S. 


Martin, 77. (Aug.) ‘‘ The Sense of New- 
port,’’? H. James, L. S. ’62. 
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Metropolitan. (Aug.) ‘‘ The Menof the 
Dark,’’ J. Hawthorne, [’67]; ‘* The Ball 
and the Bracelet,”” H. Saint-Gaudens, ’03, 

North American Rev. (June.) ‘* Wash- 
ington,” H. James, L. S. '62.° (July.) 
“College Students as Thinkers,” C. F. 
Thwing, ’76; ‘‘ Lawyers and the Trusts,” 
F. G. Cook, ’82. (Aug.) ‘ Fogazzaro and 
his Masterpiece,”” W. R. Thayer, ’81; 
‘* Baltimore,” H.’James, L. S. 62. 

Popular Science Monthly. (July.) ‘‘ Re- 
lations of Embryology to Medical Prog- 
ress,’ C.S. Minot, p’78. (Aug.) ‘‘The 
Study of Variable Stars,’’ S. I. Bailey, 
p °88. 

South Atlantic Quarterly. (July.) ‘‘ Lit- 
erary Fashions,’’ B. Perry. 

World’s Work. (June.) ‘‘The New 
State of Oklahoma,’’ M. G. Cunniff, ’98; 
‘*N. S. Shaler,” L. Warner, 03. (Aug.) 
‘*The Pike’s Peak Centennial,” L. Lewis, 
01. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Verses from the Harvard Advocate. 
Third Series, 1886-1906. (Published 
by the Harvard Advocate : Cambridge. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.) This volume has been 
compiled as a souvenir of the Advocate’s 
40th anniversary, and it seems in no 
way inferior to the earlier volumes. The 
selections are grouped under five heads, 
which include local Harvard subjects, 
imagination, and occasional celebrations 
like Class Day. There is an almost equal 
borrowing from the older and the younger 
men. Among individual writers Lloyd 
Garrison, °88, has, deservedly, been 
drawn on for ten pieces. His talent was 
precocious in the sense that it flowered 
during College days to an almost unpre- 
cedented degree. He gave expression 
to undergraduate moods, he described 
undergraduate haunts and customs so 
successfully that in many cases no one 
else has approached him. Among the 
younger men, A. D. Ficke, ’04, and 
Langdon Warner, ’03, have found chief 
favor with the compilers; but when we 
state that more than a hundred writers 


are quoted in the course of the book, it 
will be seen that the compilation is 
thoroughly representative. Parody fills 
a less conspicuous place in undergrad- 
uate verse than it used to do, so that one 
reads with all the greater interest Mr. 
Ficke’s versions, by Milton, Rossetti, 
Browning, and Swinburne, of “I saw 
Esau Kissing Kate.” So, too, remin- 
iscences of classic poets are few. The 
good practice of printing class poems 
and odes is continued, and there are a 
handful of paraphrases or translations. 
It would be interesting to analyze the 
sources of inspiration of many of these 
young bards. Swinburne and Rossetti 
one hears in many a line, and, latterly, 
Kipling sets many a tune. But there is 
little conscious imitation. No one can 
mistake the genuineness of the young 
emotions or the delight of the writers in 
expressing them. The compilers are to 
be congratulated on a successful work. 

— Camp Kits and Camp Life. By 
Charles S. Hanks, ’79. (Scribners: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50 net.) Mr. 
Hanks as “Niblick” has been for years 
the mentor of thousands of golfers. Now 
he has produced a book on camp life 
which will make old campers impatient 
to start and will give novices the very 
best advice about what to do before 
starting and every detail of wood and 
stream after they have reached their 
objective. It would be impossible to 
put into a book of this kind a larger num- 
ber of practical suggestions than Mr. 
Hanks has done. They cover every topic 
from the best way to cook fresh trout to 
the antidotes for snake-bite. Health and 
comfort are carefully looked after, and 
every need of fisherman, hunter, or 
trapper is anticipated. Every veteran has, 
of course, his own favorite way of doing 
things, but there are few veterans who can 
not learn a thing or two from Mr. Hanks. 
He writes in a dashing, colloquial style, 
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remarkably well adapted to his purpose; 
and his substance, instead of being mere 
lists of suggestions, has often the charm 
of an informal essay. Horse sense and 
humor go hand in hand. Take, for in- 
stance, this paragraph from the chapter 
on camp cooking: “‘ Remember that there 
is no place which brings out the sharp 
edges of a man like the woods. You and 
your companions may be members of 
the same church or partners in business, 
or you may have seen each other daily 
for years, but until the veneer of civiliz- 
ation has been stripped off, your real 
disposition will not show itself. Nothing 
will take this veneer off like camp cook- 
ing, and at such times all your philosophy 
and all your early religious training will 
come into play. Sometimes you will 
see red, and before the trip is over you 
will make up your mind that some men 
could never learn to cook, and that 
others could not boil water without 
burning it.” In the course of his survey 
Mr. Hanks takes in all seasons. If you 
are not going camping at once, you will 
still get a lot of pleasure from simply 
reading his lively pages at home. 

— The American Nation. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. Volumes 11- 
15. (Harper: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
library edit., $2 net per vol.) The new 
group of five volumes of the monu- 
mental history edited by Prof. A. B. 
Hart, ’80, describes the Development of 
the Nation, and covers the half-century 
from the beginning of Washington’s 
administration to the end of Jackson’s. 
Vol. 11, by Prof. John S. Bassett, of 
Trinity College (N.C.), deals with “The 
Federalist System” and fulfils a twofold 
purpose. It outlines the general plan on 
which the government was started in 
1789; it summarizes the principles and 
methods of that great party — the 
Federalist — which held power from 
1789 to 1801; it follows the course of 


political and diplomatic development 
during those years; and, finally, it gives 
an account of the economic conditions 
and social life of the period. Prof. Bas- 
sett seems to be thoroughly at home 
with his subject, and he confirms the 
impression which recent historians have 
been making, that the childhood of the 
Republic was much more precarious than 
it was the fashion to paint it a generation 
ago. — “The Jeffersonian System” (vol. 
12) falls to Prof. Edward Channing, ’78, 
of Harvard, who handles it with much 
enthusiasm. No one after reading Prof. 
Channing’s book can doubt but that 
Thomas Jefferson was essentially a 
great man. The author brings out with 
due force the extraordinary range of 
Jefferson’s interests and the direct effect 
produced by him in democratizing the 
government. If Democracy had had a 
less estimable sponsor in the early days, 
we may well ask whether the true Ameri- 
can political spirit would have taken 
shape so soon or, on the whole, so suc- 
cessfully. Mr. Channing, needless to 
say, does not ignore Jefferson's short- 
comings: on the contrary, he traces 
with unblinking veracity the steps which 
led to the Jeffersonian downfall. — Pres. 
Kendric C. Babcock, of the University of 
Arizona, had assigned to him vol. 13, on 
“The Rise of American Nationality.” 
His chief topic is the War of 1812 — the 
disaster into which Jefferson’s embargo 
policy led the country, but which served 
to weld the scattered and discordant 
populations into one people. Incidentally 
he brings out the secessionist attitude 
of New England politicians before and 
during the war. He shows excellent 
judgment in supplementing the political 
narrative by a chapter on the great de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court between 
1816 and 1824 — decisions which ex- 
ercised a formative influence on the 
nationalization of the American people. 
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— Volume 14 takes up the “Rise of the 
New West,” and its author is Prof. Fred- 
erick J. Turner, of the University of 
Wisconsin. Speaking very broadly, one 
may almost say that the most vital fact 
in the history of the United States since 
the first settlers crossed the Alleghanies 
has been the process of growth. Our 
wars, our party struggles, our foreign 
complications, our political evolution 
have all been mere incidents: growth 
has been the main thing. So Prof. 
Turner has a capital subject, and he 
describes with sufficient detail the 
peopling of the prairies between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi. Then 
he shows how the expansion of these new 
communities affected, directly and in- 
directly, the central government and the 
seaboard states. His volume includes 
also the administration of J. Q. Adams. 
— Prof. William MacDonald, ’92, of 
Brown University, writes volume 15, on 
“Jacksonian Democracy,” in which, as 
in Channing’s “Jeffersonian System,” 
the subject turns round a dominant 
personality. Mr. MacDonald, however, 
is interested in the great movements 
which forged to the front during the 
fourth decade of the last century, rather 
than in any individual; so that his main 
topics are the growth of the spoils sys- 
tem, the vicissitudes of the bank, deal- 
ings with the Indians, tariff questions, 
and nullification. But many readers 
will find his final chapter, in which he 
balances Jackson’s virtues and defects, 
and points out the peculiar power which 
such a character had at just that time, 
the most interesting of all. — The excel- 
lent make-up of these volumes, and the 
good maps and charts, deserve much 
praise. The history as a whole hangs 
together; the separate parts fit into 
each other, and into the main trunk; 
and now that a continuous national 
existence has been reached, the narra- 


tive moves forward at a sure pace. It 
is already evident that the work has no 
rival or near competitor. 

— The Apostolic Age in the Light of 
Modern Criticism. By James H. Ropes, 
’89, Bussey Professor of New Testament 
Criticism in Harvard University. (Scrib- 
ners: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
Prof. Ropes states in his preface that his 
book is made up of lectures delivered 
before the Lowell Institute in 1904, a 
fact which has probably conduced to its 
clearness and readableness. Much as a 
certain class of “scientific”? minds may 
decry popular lectures, there is no doubt 
that the need of being simple and clear, 
which lies upon the lecturer to a popular 
audience, usually brings about good re- 
sults. In the present case, certainly, 
Prof. Ropes has no cause for apology: he 
was equipped with the requisite know- 
ledge, and in being obliged to put it into 
popular form he has made a book which 
ought to be widely read. For it answers 
the questions which many serious per- 
sons have for some time been asking as 
to the positive residuum of fact concern- 
ing Christ and the earliest Christianity, 
which the so-called Higher Criticism 
has left. Prof. Ropes presents with much 
candor the arguments pro and con. that 
have been urged at every point. His 
purpose is to sift, not to establish a par- 
ticular doctrine, although on occasion he 
expresses his personal views frankly. He 
describes the tradition as handed by the 
disciples to the apostles; the life in a 
primitive Christian church; the break- 
ing away of Christianity from the narrow 
Jewish inclosure into the life of the 
world. In chapters of unusual interest 
he portrays Paul and his theology, mak- 
ing it plain that through Paul the process 
of universalizing the scope of Christian- 
ity was immensely accelerated, and the 
view that Christ by dying expiated the 
sins of mankind was fixed on the church. 
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Mr. Ropes’s analytical talent is at its 
best in this work, although there is per- 
haps no other portion of his book from 
which more critics will dissent. Much to 
be commended also is the chapter on the 
Gospels, in which is clearly set forth the 
best contemporary opinion as to author- 
ship, date, purport, and conflicting state- 
ments. Indeed, we know of no similar 
work in English, written from full 
knowledge, by a Trinitarian, which 
compares with this. In a final chapter 
Prof. Ropes passes in review the tides of 
criticism, ancient and modern, from the 
Acts to that of the Tubingen and recent 
schools. 

— The Harvard Regiment. Under the 
title of “The Twentieth Regiment of 
Volunteer Infantry, 1861-1865,” Col. 
George A. Bruce has compiled the record 
of that regiment which, from the num- 
bers and distinctions of the Harvard men 
who were connected with it, came to be 
known as “ the Harvard Regiment.” Col. 
Bruce mentions one brevet major-general, 
W. F. Bartlett; and nine brevet brigadier- 
generals, F. W. Palfrey, P. J. Revere, 
C. L. Peirson, C. A. Whittier, Caspar 
Crowninshield, R. M. Hallowell, A. R. 
Curtis, and H. L. Patten. Looking down 
the roster of commissioned officers one 
finds the names of J. J. Lowell, N. P. 
Hallowell, J. G. Perry, O. W. Holmes, 
Jr., W. F. Milton, Henry Ropes, A. G. 
Sedgwick, W. L. Putnam, and Sumner 
Paine. There were many others who did 
not attain high rank, but did brave and 
honorable service. The regiment was 
created by Gov. Andrew on June 26, 
1861, with W. R. Lee as colonel, F. W. 
Palfrey, lieutenant colonel, and P. R. 
Revere, major; C. L. Peirson was at 
once appointed adjutant and C. W. Fol- 
som quartermaster. Theregiment went 
into camp at Readville and remained 
there during the summer, adding to its 
numbers and learning military disci- 


pline. Early in September it was sent to 
the front. It had its first experience of 
hard fighting on Oct. 20 at Ball’s Bluff. 
From that time on the Twentieth was al- 
most continuously in the vanguard of the 
Army of the Potomac. Fair Oaks, the 
Seven Days’ Battles, Antietam, Freder- 
icksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Peters- 
burg, Appomattox — these were stages in 
the regiment’s career of glory. At the 
end of the war it stood fifth in the roll 
of regiments that suffered the heaviest 
losses — a statement which sums up the 
story. Col. Bruce has made much more 
than a dry chronicle. He describes the 
military affairs clearly, and he brings 
in many anecdotes, reminiscences, and 
personal touches that make us ac- 
quainted with the individuals who com- 
posed this gallant band. Mr. John C. 
Ropes was to have written the book; 
failing him, the regiment is fortunate in 
having so satisfactory a historian as Col. 
Bruce. Historians of the Civil War will 
find in it much collateral information and 
an extended account of some of the im- 
portant engagements, notably one of 
Ball’s Bluff. There are portraits of Col. 
W. R. Lee and Major H. L. Abbott, and 
many maps and views. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$2.50 net.) 

— Americans of 1776. By James 
Schouler, °59. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, $2 net.) This work is 
not a compilation from Prof. Schouler’s 
well-known history; it is the result of 
special study with a view to understand- 
ing the social conditions of our Revolu- 
tionary ancestors. Mr. Schouler takes up 
every side of life in town and village. He 
describes the education, the political 
activity, the marriage and funeral cus- 
toms, the means of communication by 
water and land, the legal and penal cus- 
toms, the industrial and commercial 
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pursuits, and the pastimes of the epoch. 
He has gathered his material from hun- 
dreds of sources, wholly contemporary, 
and from all the colonies. One gets 
from him an accurate and a vivid pic- 
ture. The past lives again. As we follow 
with sure steps the generation that 
founded the Republic, we learn better 
than in many of the formal histories how 
hard and rugged life was for all except 
for a small favored minority among the 
colonists. In this age of inordinate lux- 
ury and of conscienceless wealth the 
example of a people who were great in 
character cannot be too widely diffused. 
Prof. Schouler has thus performed a 
double service. His book is so packed 
with valuable material that a much 
more elaborate index should be added 
to it. 

— Centralization and the Law. Scien- 
tific Legal Education. Lectures by 
M. M. Bigelow, p ’79, Brooks Adams, 
70, and H. S. Haines. (Little, Brown & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
Dean Bigelow, of Boston University Law 
School, and Messrs. Adams and Haines 
have produced in this volume of lectures 
one of the most pithy books on legal 
theory that the present generation of 
legists in America can be credited with. 
The parts vary in interest and import- 
ance, but they make up a whole which 
can hardly fail to influence future stu- 
dents of legal theory. Mr. Brooks 
Adams’s two chapters are the most strik- 
ing, and outline, indeed, the thesis which 
the entire course develops. This thesis 
is, in brief, that modern conditions have 
changed so fast that law-makers have 
been quite unable to keep up with them. 
We use as the basis of our procedure 
ideals of legality derived from an age 
which differed from ours as widely as we 
differ to-day from the Persians. Im- 
mense population, rapid means of com- 
munication, industries on a vast scale 
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create a different status of legality, to 
which our law-making too tardily re- 
sponds. But it is imperative that laws 
should fit present needs, and be accepted 
as just and efficient by the public, if 
respect for any law is to be maintained. 
Doubtless, the reason why laws lag be- 
hind actual conditions is that in this 
transition period, where much is new and 
of necessity experimental, the sober judg- 
ment of society cannot agree as to what 
is right or desirable or expedient. The 
alternative between right and wrong is 
not, in most cases, sharply defined. 
But for varied illustrations of this thesis 
we must refer readers to the book it- 
self, which is able, pertinent, and sug- 
gestive. 

—RHarvard Psychological Studies. Ed- 
ited by Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston, 8vo. 
4to, price $4.) None of the publications 
of the Harvard departments surpass in 
excellence of form, paper, type, and make- 
up, the Harvard Psychological Studies, 
of which the second volume has just ap- 
peared. It makes a thick book of 650 
pages, and its contents are of very wide 
interest. Prof. Miinsterberg himself con- 
tributes a section on Emerson Hall, the 
new home of the department, giving an 
account of the growth of the work in 
experimental psychology, his circular 
letter of 1901 (reprinted in the Graduates’ 
Magazine) calling attention to the need 
of a suitable building; his address on 
Emerson in 1903; his remarks at the 
dedication of the building last Decem- 
ber; and a description (with plan) of 
the laboratory to-day. Then follow the 
monographs, 23 in number, by teachers 
and students in the department, on a 
wide variety of topics. They are classi- 
fied under five heads: optical studies; 
feeling; association, apperception, at- 
tention; motor impulses; and animal 
psychology. ‘The titles of the papers 
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are: Stereoscopic Vision and the Dif- 
ference of Retinal Images, by G. V. Ham- 
ilton; Eye-Movements during Dizzi- 
ness, by E. B. Holt; Vision during Diz- 
ziness, by E. B. Holt; Visual Irradia- 
tion, by F. P. Boswell; The Expres- 
sion of Feelings, by F. M. Urban; 
The Mental Influence of Feelings, by 
J. H. H. Keith; The Combination of 
Feelings, by C. H. Johnston; The 
Aesthetics of Repeated Space-Forms, 
by Eleanor H. Rowland ; The Feeling- 
Value of Unmusical Tone-Intervals, 
by L. E. Emerson; Certainty and At- 
tention, by Frances H. Rousmaniere; 
Inhibition and Reénforcement, by L. 
A. Turley; The Interference of Op- 
tical Stimuli, by H. Kleinknecht; Sub- 
jective and Objective Simultaneity, by 
T. H. Haines; The Estimation of Num- 
ber, by C. T. Burnett; Time-Estimation 
in its Relations of Sex, Age, and Physio- 
logical Rhythms, by R. M. Yerkes and 
F. M. Urban; Association under the In- 
fluence of Different Ideas, by B. T. Bald- 
win; Dissociation, by C. H. Toll; The 
Accuracy of Linear Movement, by B. 
A. Lenfest; Motor Complexity, by C. 
L. Vaughan; The Mutual Relations 
of Stimuli in the Frog Rana Clamata 
Daudin, by R. M. Yerkes; The Tempo- 
ral Relations of Neural Processes, R. M. 
Yerkes; The Mental Life of the Domes- 
tic Pigeon, by J. E. Rouse; Reactions 
of the Crayfish, by J. C. Bell. It is 
interesting to note that the longest of 
these studies, and one of the most import- 
ant, —that on ‘The Aesthetics of 
Space-Forms,’’ — is bya woman. Ina 
brief notice one cannot criticise any of 
the papers in detail, but even a gen- 
eral survey of them bears witness to 
the care and accuracy and thorough- 
ness with which the work at the Harvard 
Psychological Laboratory is pursued. 
Enthusiasm is also a marked character- 
istic of the students. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


A History of St. Andrew’s Church, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. By Arthur L. Cross, °95. 
(George Wahr: Ann Arbor. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated.) 

The Romances of Chivalry in Italian 
Verse. Selections edited by Prof. J. D. 
M. Ford, ’94, of Harvard University, and 
Mary A. Ford, instructor in the High 
School, Danbury, Conn. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 37+657.) 

Camp Kits and Camp Life. By Charles 
S. Hanks, °79, ‘‘ Niblick.’? (Seribners: 
New York. Cloth, $1.50 net.) 

The American Nation. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, ’80.— Vol. 11. ‘‘ The Fed- 
eralist System,’’ by John Spencer Bassett. 
—Vol. 12. ‘*The Jeffersonian System,” 
by Prof. Edward Channing, ’78. — Vol. 15. 
‘* The Rise of American Nationality,”’ by 
Kendrie C. Babeock. — Vol. 14. ‘‘ Rise 
of the New West,” by Frederick J. Tur- 
ner. — Vol. 15. ‘‘ Jacksonian Democracy,”’ 
by William MacDonald, ’92. (Harper : 
New York. Cloth, 8vo. Library edition, 
$2 net per volume.) 

Miss Frances Baird, Detective. By 
Reginald W. Kauffman. (L. C. Page & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Exercises Commemorating the Restora- 
tion of University Hall, Brown University. 
(Providence, R. I.) 

Verses from the Harvard Advocate. 
Third Series. 1886-1906. (Published by 
the Harvard Advocate: Cambridge, Mass. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 postpaid.) 

Science and Idealism. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, A 01. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 85 cents net.) 

Elementary Algebra. By G. A. Went- 
worth, ’58. (Ginn: Boston. Boards, 12mo, 
$1.12.) 

The Development of Freedom of the Press 
in Massachusetts. Harvard Historical 
Studies, vol. xu. By Charles A. Duni- 
way, p 94. (Longmans, Green & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

The Apostolic Age in the Light of Modern 
Criticism. By James H. Ropes, ’89, Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. (Scribners: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 
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The Twentieth Regiment of Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, 1861-1865. By Brevet 
Lt.-Colonel George A. Bruce. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, small 4to, 
$2.50 net.) 

The Newell Fortune. By Mansfield 
Brooks. (John Lane: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

The Problem of the Pentateuch. An Ex- 
amination of the Results of the Higher 
Criticism. By Randolph H. McKim, D.D. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Americans of 1776. By James Schouler, 
59. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York: 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The School and Its Life. By Charles B. 
Gilbert, Lecturer on Education, Western 
Reserve University. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Centralization and the Law. Scientific 
Legal Education: An Illustration. Lec- 
tures by Melville M. Bigelow, p ’79, 
Brooks Adams, ’70, and Henry S. Haines. 
(Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

The Clammer. By William John Hop- 
kins, [’85]. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Local Government in Counties, Towns, 
and Villages. By J. A. Fairlie, 95, Ph.D. 
American State Series. (Century Com- 
pany : New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Beginning Latin. By J. E. Barss, °92, 
Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School. 
(University Publishing Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1872. John Sergeant Cram to Clare 
Bryce, at New York, N. Y., Jan. 
17, 1906. 

1872. Lewis Cass Ledyard to Mrs. Isa- 
bel Morris. at New York, N. Y., 
June 6, 1906. 

1879. John Alden Thayer to Maude Al- 
bee Thomas, at Worcester, June 
20, 1906. 


1880. Sherrard Billings to Eleanor Stock- 
ton, at Boston, July 3, 1906. 
1881. Louis Monroe Clark to Mary 
Atherton Willard, at Boston, June 

21, 1906. 

1881. Frederic Joaquim Barbosa Cor- 
deiro to Mathilde Schoenemann, 
Oct. 15, 1899. 

1881. Irving Gardiner Stanton to Har- 
riet Garcia Elliot, at Montclair, 
N. J., June 6, 1906. 

1887. William Edward Faulkner to Rosa- 
lie Edwards, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, July 7, 1906. 

[1889.] Wilbur Fisk Stone, Jr., to Eliz- 
beth Green, at Chicago, IIl., Dec. 
31, 1905. 

1889. Max Winkler to Clemens Hamil- 
ton, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 
16, 1906. 

1891. James Everett Frame to Jane Her- 
ring Loomis, at Yokahama, Japan, 
May 22, 1906. 

1891. Frederic Tudor to Amy Logan, at 
Roxbury, July 5, 1906. 

1892. Ernest Higgins Jackson to Grace 
Maude Perry, at Great Barring- 
ton, April 17, 1906. 

[1892.] Fred Wentworth Sawyer to Ellen 
Beale Newhall, at Jamaica Plain, 
June 20, 1906. 

18938. Ambrose Collyer Dearborn to 
Louise Frances Beane, at Melrose, 
July 29, 1906. 

1893. Anthony Te Paske to Agnes Dyks- 
tra, at Sioux Centre, Iowa, July 2, 
1903. 

1893.Carl Horton Pierce to Edythe 
Gross, at San Francisco, Cal., 
1900. 

1893. Howe Totten to Priscilla Stearns, 
at Washington, D. C., May 16, 
1906. 

1894. Frederick Winslow Stetson to 
Josephine Marion West, at Dor- 
chester, April 17, 1906. 

1895. Reginald Hathaway Johnson to 
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Frances Barnard Goodwin, at 
Cambridge, June 28, 1906. 

1895. Frank White Merriman to Edith 
Wilder Poole, at Somerville, May 
22, 1906. 

1895. Philip Nichols to Mabel Gibson, 
at Boston, June 26, 1906. 

1895. James Kelsey Whittemore to Eliz- 
abeth Deblois Lane, at Weston, 
June 27, 1906. 

1896. Gregory Paul Baxter to Amy 
Bailey Sylvester, at Somerville, 
June 2, 1906. 

1897. Francis Morrill Babson to Eleanor 
Nelson, at Boston, June 23, 1906. 

1897. William Belmont Parker to Helen 
Louise Newton, at Calais, Me., 
May 29, 1906. 

1897. Roger Livingston Scaife to Ethel 
M. Bryant, at Hingham, May 26, 
1906. 

1897. Elmer Ernest Southard to Mabel 
Fletcher Austin, at Boston, June 
27, 1906. 

1898. Charles Jewett Flagg to Ethel 
Blanche Parker, at South Fram- 
ingham, June 14, 1906. 

1898. Herbert Ira Foster to Alice Eaton, 
at Boston, June 2, 1906. 

1898. Paul Drummond Rust to Florence 
R. Stuart, at Boston, July 14, 
1906. 

1898. Arthur Weightman Spencer to 
Kate Tilden Willis, at New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 21, 1906. 

1899. Eliot Wickham Remick to Chris- 
tine Louise Bumpus, at Quincy, 
June 2, 1906. 

1898. Roger Sherman Warner to Mary 
Hooper, at Beverly Farms, Aug. 
4, 1906. 

1900. Hendrick Ware Barnum to Mar- 
garet H. Currier, at Cambridge, 
April 28, 1906. 

1900. Robert Livermore to Gwendolen 
Young, at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
June 6, 1906. 


[1900.] Robert Gage Pratt to Edythe 
McCord Coleman, at Morristown, 
N. J., July 9, 1906. 

1900. Albin Leal Richards to Angeline 
Edith Richards, at Cambridge, 
March 8, 1906. 

1900. Irving Wilder Sargent to Helen 
Stanley, at Lawrence, June 19, 
1906. 

1900. Charles Ralph Taylor to Irma 
Ethyl Wing, at Roxbury, June 30, 
1906. 

1901. Nelson Rowberry Davis to Sarah 

Estelle Millions, at Westbrook, 

Me., June 20, 1906. 

Dwight Durkee Evans to Elmira 

Lee, at St. Louis, Mo., April 18, 

1906. 

. Elbridge Howe Greene to Anna 
Anderson, at Cambridge, June 23, 
1906. 

. Frederick Manley Ives to Char- 
lotte Dwinell, at Winchester, June 
23, 1906. 

. Hugh McKittrick Jones to Carroll 
West, at St. Louis, Mo., June 12, 
1906. 

1901. Henry William Keene to Julia 

Quincy, at Boston, Feb. 20, 1906. 

1901. Harry Brevier Kirtland to Marion 
Evangeline Reed, at Toledo, O., 
April 25, 1906. 

1901. Huntington Norton to Marie 
Adéle Montant, at Oyster Bay, 
N. Y., June 16, 1906. 

1901. Henry Pierrepont Perry to Edith 
Lounsbery, at New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 1, 1906. 

1901. Arthur Pope to Mysie Black, at 
St. Mary’s, Ontario, June 9, 1906. 

[1901.] Ralph Slater Taylor to Gertrude 
Crowell, at East Dennis, June 6, 
1906. 

1902. Alfred Talbot Baker to Helen 
Stevens Jordan, at Boston, June 6, 
1906. 

1902. Samuel Lewis Barbour to Clara 
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Maria Hammond. at Boston, June 
18, 1906. 

1902. Elton Gray Cushman to Emily 
Frances Jenks, at Taunton, June 
6, 1906. 

1902. Jame’ Walter Goldthwait to Edith 
Dunnels Richards, at Newtonville, 
June 25, 1906. 

1902. Elbridge Howe Greene to Anna 
Victoria Anderson, at Cambridge 
June 23, 1906. 

1902. Edward Hance Letchworth to 
Ruth Beatrice Abbott, at Denver 
Colo., June 20, 1906. 

1902. Archer O'Reilly to Jane Elliott 
Sever, at Kingston, June 20, 1906. 

1902. William Claude Stephenson to 
Helen Bancroft Cook, at Woburn, 
June 1, 1906. 

1902. Joseph Grinnell Willis to Emélie 
Agatha Mayer, at Morristown, N. 
J., June 30, 1906. 

1902. Henry Joshua Winslow to Grace 
Coolidge Davenport, at Water- 
town. June 27, 1906. 

[1903.] Albert Fayerweather Afong to 
Anna Elizabeth Whiting, at Daven- 
port, Ia., May 2, 1906. 

1903. David Alonzo Baldwin to Eliza- 
beth Louise Barrett, at Concord, 
June 4, 1906. 

1903. Lawrence Belden Cummings to 
Mabel Louise Talbott, at Indian- 
apolis, Md., May 31, 1906. 

1903. George Gilman Davis to Helen 
Palmer Davidson, at West Rox- 
bury, Feb. 21, 1906. 

1903. Philip Walton Livermore to Fanny 
Iselin, at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
June 14, 1906. 

1903. William Milton Rockwell to El- 
sie Macy, at Wrentham, June 2, 
1906. 

1903. Philip Caldwell Stanwood to 
Marian Harmon Calhoun, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 16, 1906. 

1903. Charles Edward Stratton to Char- 
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lotte Chamberlin, at Cambridge, 
March 29, 1906. 

[1903.] Harold Wilson to May Clement 
Parker, at Hartford, Conn., June 
9, 1906. 

1904. Edward Solon Bryant to Netina 
Bissett, at West Somerville, June 
30, 1906. 

{1904.] Michael Matthew Burke to Maud 
E. Sawyer, at Chelsea, June 30, 
1905. 

1904. Ira Thomas Chapman to Bertha 
Agnes Law, at Cambridge, June 
11, 1906. 

1904. William Jackson Clothier to Anita 
Porter, at Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 
21, 1906. 

[1904.] Henry George Esselen to Grace 
M. Ross, at Roslindale, April 16, 
1906. 

1904. William Grainger to Anna Hen- 
shaw Holbrook, at Dorchester, 
June 14, 1906. 

[1904]. Parmely Webb Herrick to Agnes 
Malcolm Blackwell, at St. Louis, 
Mo., June 6, 1906. 

[1904.] Harry Le Grand Hilton to Helen 
C. Locke, at Bangor, Me., Oct. 17, 
1903. 

[1904.] John Raymond Howard, Jr., to 
Ella Daisie Davis, at Montreal, 
Canada, May 30, 1906. 

1904. Edwin Clifford Johnson to Eva 
Gertrude Stickney, at Boston, 
June 26, 1906. 

1904. Kenneth Burnham Lewis to Mary 
Ethel Fairbanks, at Wollaston, 
June 26, 1906. 

1904. Harold Peabody to Marian Law- 
rence, at Boston, May 8, 1906. 

1904. James Taylor Soutter, 2d, to Helen 

- Eugenia Battelle, at Mattapoisett, 
June 16, 1906. 

1905. Charles Ellis Mason to Elizabeth 
Andrew, at Hingham, June 16, 
1906. 

[1906.] Paul Loba Beckwith to Anna 
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Maxwell, at Providence, R. L., 
June 6, 1906. 

[1906.] William Wellington Corlett to 
Lauretta Jefferson, at Cambridge, 
June 8, 1906. 

[1906.] William Rebmann Myers to 
Lillian Bouche, at Cambridge, 
May 29, 1906. 

[1908.] Albert Hamilton Hayes, Jr., to 
Ethel Armstrong, at Boston, April 
17, 1906. 

[1908.] William J. Sands to Florence 
Waddington, at Cambridge, June 
20, 1906. 

S.B. 1862. Burt Green Wilder to Mary 
Field, at Brookline, June 11, 1906. 

S.B. 1903. Joseph Bubier Bancroft to 
Helen Moulton, at Portland, Me., 
Aug. 1, 1906. 

S.B. 1903. Arthur Scott Burden to Cyn- 
thia Burke Roche, at New York, 
N. Y., June 11, 1906. 

A.M 1896. William Allan Neilson to 
Elisabeth Muser, at Offenburg, 
Baden, Germany, June 25, 1906. 

A.M. 1899. Louis Craig Cornish to Fran- 
ces Eliot Foote, at Boston, June 
14, 1906. 

A.M. 1901. Asbury E Krom to Mar- 
garet Place, at Providence, R. I., 
June 30, 1906. 

Gr. Sch. 1905. Ernest Hatch Wilkins to 
Oriana Phillips Hall, at Newton, 
June 11, 1906. 

LL.B. 1898. Edward Anthony Adler to 
Florence Louise Morrison, at Bos- 
ton, June 4, 1906. 

LL.B. 1906. Charles Crooke Auchin- 
closs to Rosamond Saltonstall, at 
Boston, June 19, 1906. 

LL.B. 1906. Frederick Julian Dunn to 
Alice G. Eaton, at South Sudbury, 
July 11, 1906. 

L. S. 1902. Charles Ireland Pettingill 
to Martha Edith Winslow, at 
Somerville, June 20, 1906. 

M.D. 1901. William Edward Reed to 


Elizabeth M. Hankin, at Saxon- 
ville, May 2, 1906. 

Sp. 1892. Talbot Aldrich to Eleanor 
Lovell Little, at Salem, June 30, 
1906. 

LL.D. 1903. Winthrop Murray Crane 
to Josephine Porter Boardman, at 
Manchester, July 10, 1906. 

Lionel Simeon Marks to Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, at Cambridge, June 
21, 1906. 


NECROLOGY. 


May 1 To Jury 31, 1906. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY THE 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 


1834. Samuel William Rodman, b. 30 
Oct., 1814, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Lincoln, 1 June, 1906. 

1836. George Alexander Wheelock, b. 
21 Jan., 1816, near Keene, N. H.; 
d. at Keene, N. H., 17 June, 1906. 

1839. Joseph Styles Eckley, b. 3 Oct., 
1819, at Boston; d. at Buffalo, 
N. Y., 31 July, 1906. 

1842. Andrew Delaval Blanchard, M. D., 
b. 4 March, 1823, at Medford; d. 
at Melrose, 11 June, 1906. 

1842. Edward Dorsey Freeman, b. 24 
Nov., 1823, at Baltimore, Md.; d. 
at Hanover, Pa., 16 April, 1906. 

1845. Charles Marshall Spring Churchill, 
LL.B., b. 1 May, 1825, at Milton; 
d. at Milton, 17 June, 1906. 

1848. Edward James Young, b. 1 April, 
1829, at Boston; d. at Waltham, 
23 June, 1906. 

1850. Charles Carroll Bombaugh, b. 10 
Feb., 1828, at Harrisburg, Pa.; d. 
at Baltimore, Md., 24 May, 1906. 

1851. Christopher Columbus Langdell, 
A.M. (Hon.), LL.B., LL.D., b. 
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22 May, 1826, at New Boston, N. 
H.; d.at Cambridge, 6 July, 1906. 

1852. Elijah Swift, b. 19 Nov., 1832, at 
Falmouth; d. at Falmouth, 17 
July, 1906. 

1853. David Henshaw Ward, b. 23 June, 
1830, at Boston; d. at Oakland, 
Cal., 29 May, 1906. 

1854. Hall Curtis, M.D., b. 7 July, 1834, 
at Boston; d. at Beverly Farms, 
1 June, 1906. 

1856. Edward Payson Jeffries, b. 1 Aug., 
1835, at East Boston; d. at Santa 
Catalina Island, Cal., 13 March, 
1906. 

1856. Bennett Hubbard Nash, b. 6 July, 
1834, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Little Boars Head, N. H., 20 July, 
1906. 

1857. George Gorham, b. 25 May, 1837, 
at Canandaigua, N. Y.; d. at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 2 June, 1906. 

1858. George Albert Wentworth, b. 31 
July, 1835, at Wakefield, N. H.; 
d. at Dover, N. H., 24 May, 1906. 

1861. Flavel Coolidge Stratton, b. 14 
Feb. 1840, at Cambridgeport ; d. 
at Cambridge, 23 July, 1906. 

1874. Frank Thaxter Wendell, b. 31 Jan., 
1852, at Boston; d. at Hull, 12 
July, 1906. 

1875. Charles James Wood, b. 4 July, 
1852, at Cleveland, O.; d. at York, 
Pa., 9 May, 1906. 

1876. Hiram Roberts Mills, b. 27 Oct. 
1853, at Bloomfield, Conn.; d. at 
Washington, D. C.,9 May, 1906. 

1877. Henry Oscar Houghton, b. 18 
Feb., 1856, at Cambridge; d. at 
Phillips Beach, 14 June, 1906. 

1881. John Laurie Martin, b. 8 Oct., 
1857, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 13 June, 1906. 

1884. Benjamin Edward Bates, LL.B. 
and A.M., b. 27 Dec., 1858, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Chestnut Hill, 14 May, 
1906. 
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1893. Harold Hutchinson, b. 80 May, 
1871, at Brunswick, Me.; d. at 
Newton, July, 1906. 

1895. Herbert Baldwin Foster, b. 12° 
Nov., 1874, at Andover; d. at 
Pittsburg, Pa., 6 June, 1906. 

1895. Walter Burlingame Odiorne,M.D., 
b. 3 Dec., 1872, at Cambridge; 
d. at Cambridge, 14 July, 1906. 

1896. William Augustus Russell, b. 10 
Dec., 1873, at Lawrence; d. at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, 7 June, 
1906. 

1901. William Appleton, b. 28 Oct., 1879, 
at Boston; d. at Boston, 6 June, 
1906. 

1901. Edward Erwin Coolidge, LL.B., 
b. 11 April, 1879, at Natick; d. at 
Altadena, Cal., 4 June, 1906. 

1903. Francis Banks Thompson, b. 13 
Feb., 1881, at Troy, N. Y.; d. at 
Saranac, N. Y., 21 Sept., 1905. 

1904. Carl Haynes Howe,b. 1 Feb., 1880, 
at Lancaster, N. H.; d. at Boston, 
1 May, 1906. 

1905. Howard Cary, b. 22 Dec., 1881, at 
New York, N. Y.; d. at London, 
Eng., 4 May, 1906. 

1905. Charles Harold Welborn, b. 22 
Dec., 1881, at Princeton, Ind. ; d. 
at Princeton, Ind., 4 Oct., 1904. 


Medical School. 


1840. Edward Hartshorn, b. 27 June, 
1817, at Gloucester ; d. at Berlin, 
25 July, 1906. 

1846. James Winchell Coleman Ely, b. 
2 Oct., 1820, at Windsor, Vt.; d. 
at Providence, R. I., 6 May, 1906. 

1848. Henry Austen Carrington, b. 2 
Sept., 1826, at Milford, Conn.; d. 
at Bristol, Conn., 9 June, 1906. 

1848. Jacob Lafayette Williams, b. 16 
March, 1824, at Mansfield; d. at 
Boston, 15 May, 1906. 

1849. George Dorr, d. at Boston, 16 
July, 1856. 
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1857. Edward Augustus Crane, b. 23 
April, 1832, at Freetown; d. at 
Paris, France, 25 Feb., 1906. 

1858. Palmer Cook Cole, b. 4 April, 
1835, at Claverack, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 3 July, 1906. 

1863. Murdoch MacGregor, b. in April, 
1828, at Torrindon, Ross-shire, 
Scotland; d. at Riverport, N. S., 
6 March. 1906. 

1867. Edgar Leroy Draper, b. 28 Nov. 
1841, at Pelham; d. at Holyoke, 
6 May, 1906. 

1871. William Alexander McDonald, b. 
16 Nov., 1844, at Prince Edward 
Island; d. at Lynn, 11 May, 
1906. 

1898. Walter Keate, b. 1 Jan., 1869, at 
St. George, Utah; d. at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 15 April, 1906. 


Law School. 

1848. George Godfrey Gilbert, b. 9 Oct., 
1826, at St. John, N. B.; d. at 
St. John, N. B., 15 May, 1906. 

1852. Alfred Russell, b. 18 March, 1830, 
at Plymouth, N. H.; d. at Detroit, 
Mich., 8 May, 1906. 

1866. William Edward Healy, b. 29 
Aug., 1844, at China, Me.; d. at 
West Rutland, 28 Jan., 1906. 

1870. Wilbur Fisk Davis, b. 25 July, 
1848, at Plymouth, Conn.; d. at 
Meriden, Conn., 28 May, 1906. 

1871. Thomas Oakes Knowlton, b. in 
1842, at Liberty, Me.; d. at River- 
dale, N. H., 9 Nov., 1905. 

1871. Walter Seth Logan, b. 15 April, 
1847, at Washington, Conn.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 19 July, 1906. 

1893. Macpherson Wiltbank, b. 25 Oct., 
1869, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Little Boars Head, N. H., 10 July, 
1905. 


Scientific School. 
1874. Robert Browne Warder, b. 28 


March, 1848, at Cincinnati, O.; 
.d. at Washington, D. C., 23 July, 
1905. 


Divinity School. 
1845. George Murillo Bartol, b. 18 Sept., 
1820, at Freeport, Me.; d. at Lan- 
caster, 20 June, 1906. 


Graduate School. 

1897. Charles Lester Spaulding, M.D., 
b. 18 March, 1867, at Townsend 
Harbor; d. at Kansas City, Mo., 
24 June, 1906. 


Honorary Graduates. 

1876. (LL.D.) Carl Schurz, b. 2 March, 
1829, at Liblar, near Cologne, 
Prussia; d. at New York, N. Y., 
14 May, 1906. 

1892. (A.M.) Michael Anagnos, b. 7 
Nov., 1837, in Epirus, Greece; d. 
at Turnu-Severin, Roumania, 29 
June, 1906. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Any one having information of the 
death of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to send 
it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
of Harvard University, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


[1906.] Charles Julius Stevens, b. at 
Worcester; d. at Worcester, 27 
June, 1906. 
[M. D. 1909.] Charles Joseph Conway, 
d. at Millville, 27 June, 1906. 
[L. S. 1848.] Robert Barnwell Roosevelt, 
b. in 1829, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Sayville, L. I., 14 June, 1906. 
[L.S. 1859.] Joseph Furnald Wiggin, b. 
in 1838, at Exeter, N. H.; d. at 
Malden, 17 June, 1906. 
[L. S. 1862.] Edmund Augustus Ward, d. 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., 16 
June, 1906. 
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[L. S. 1867.] James Hewins, b. 27 April, 
1845, at Medfield; d. at Nan- 
tucket, 10 July, 1906. 

[L. S. 1872.] George Henry Pullman, d. 
at Los Angeles, Cal., 28 June, 
1906. 

[L.S. 1890.] James Davis Hill, b. 28 
Jan., 1865, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 24 June, 1906. 

[L.S. 1904.] James Maxwell Murdock, 
d. at Winchester, 26 May, 1906. 

[L.S. S. 1882.] Roland Hayward, b. at 
Milton; d. at Milton, 11 April, 
1906. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Corporation have installed in 
Perkins Hall a system of heating by hot 
water radiators. : 

The committee on award of the Fran- 
cis Boot Prize of $100, for a composition 
in concerted vocal music, decided not to 


award the prize this year, as none of the 


nine compositions submitted fulfilled its 
requirements. The income of the prize 
goes to the Department of Music. 

The Social Ethics Museum on the sec- 
ond floor of Emerson Hall is now open; 
it contains a collection of graphical ma- 
terial, photographs, diagrams, charts, 
and models, to illustrate social progress 
and experiments. 

A two-story extension, costing about 
$10,000, has been built over the main 
entrance of the east wing of the Uni- 
versity Museum. This will give room 
for a new laboratory, and for completing 
and enlarging the hallway. In place of 
the old skylight, a gabled roof will be 
used. 

The College Library has purchased 
for the Charles Eliot Norton Memorial 
Collection the manuscript of the poems 
of John Donne, known as the O’Flaher- 
tie Manuscript, having been lately in the 
possession of the Rev. T. R. O’Flahertie. 
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It contains 440 pages, besides a “Table,” 
or index of first lines. 

At a recent meeting of men in the Uni- 
versity interested in agriculture, the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Harvard University 
was organized. Its object is to encourage 
interest in all the branches of agricul- 
tural science. A series of talks and lec- 
tures by men practically interested in 
agriculture and horticulture is planned. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, G. L. Wilson, 1 B.; vice-pre- 
sident, W. L. Phillips, ’08; secretary- 
treasurer, S. W. Michie, 2 B. 

An elaborate chess table has been pre- 
sented to the Union by Mr. Isaac Leo- 
pold Rice of New York. It is of quar- 
tered oak with a solid base, supporting 
on two stout columns an oblong top. The 
playing board, bordered by a narrow 
strip of rosewood, is inlaid with black 
and white squares. The board is sur- 
rounded by twenty-five small fancy metal 
shields on which will be engraved the 
names of future winners of the Univer- 
sity championship. 

Over thirty Chinese students attended 
the Harvard Summer School. 

On June 6 the Maharajah of Baroda 
visited Harvard, and signified his inten- 
tion of sending some picked students to 
be educated here. 

It is reported that Prof. W. Z. Ripley 
of the Economics Department has de- 
clined to be a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Mass. Institute of Techno- 
logy. 

On June 30, the Harvard and Yale 
Clubs of Seattle, Wash., played their an- 
nual game of baseball at Madison Park 
in Seattle. Harvard won the game by the 
score of 13-7, mainly because of a succes- 
sion of errors by Yale, which continued 
throughout the game. Yale outbatted 
Harvard, but was weak in stopping 
grounders. Following the game Yale 
acted as host at a banquet for the men of 
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both universities, at which about 60 sat 
down. 

“John the Orangeman,” John Lovett, 
died at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital on Aug. 12, after undergoing an 
operation. He was believed to be 78 
years old, and for some 50 years he had 
been well known to Harvard students. 
Nearly 20 years ago he was adopted by 
them as the college mascot, and ap- 
peared at all games decked out in crim- 
son. About 1890 he suffered a stroke 
of paralysis and as he could walk with 
difficulty, the students equipped him 
with a little two-wheeled cart, drawn 
by a donkey named Anne Radcliffe. 

On Aug. 27, 1869, the Oxford Univer- 
sity Crew beat the Harvard crew over 
the Thames course, Putney to Mort- 
lake. 

The Gazette, in speaking of the Car- 
negie Retiring Fund for Teachers, says: 
“The effect of the above provisions will 
be to contribute, as far as they go, 
toward the support of the existing system 
of retiring allowances in Harvard Uni- 
versity, the cost of which already exceeds 
the income of the Retiring Allowance 
Fund. In ordinary cases the rights of 
officers under the Harvard system will 
exceed those which will accrue to them 
under the rules of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. The difference in such cases will be 
paid out of the funds of the University. 
But the rights of officers will in all cases be 
at least as great as those accruing to them 
under the rules of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. The allowances payable to the re- 
tired officers of an institution from the 
Carnegie Foundation are paid at stated 
periods to the institution and not directly 
to individuals. 

Prof. D. G. Lyon, of the Semitic De- 
partment, is this year director of the 
American School of Archaeology at Jeru- 


' salem. 


W. R. Thayer, ’81, and J. J. Storrow, 


*85, have been reélected trustees of the 
Harvard Union. 

The following eleven instructors at the 
Medical School have been appointed 
members of the Medical Faculty: C. L. 
Alsberg, biological chemistry; J. B. 
Blake, surgery; R. C. Cabot, clinical 
medicine; E. G. Cutler, theory and prac- 
tice of physic; Henry Jackson, clinical 
medicine; H. A. Lathrop, surgery; J. G. 
Mumford, surgery; C. A. Porter, sur- 
gery; E. W. Taylor, neurology; H. F. 
Vickery, clinical medicine; J. H. Wright, 
pathology. This is a new departure. 

Mrs. Wilhelmina P. Fleming, who has 
achieved fame through her discovery 
of stars in connection with her work as 
curator of astronomical photographs at 
the Harvard Observatory, has been elect- 
ed a member of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of London. She is the first Ameri- 
can woman and the third of her sex to re- 
ceive such honors. More star discoveries 
are credited to Mrs. Fleming than to any 
other person in the history of the science. 

In their description of the new Medi- 
cal School buildings, printed in the June 
Magazine, the architects inadvertently 
omitted to state that Dr. Farrar Cobb, 
’90, was employed by the Corporation to 
work in conjunction with the architects 
and the Medical Faculty during the pro- 
cess of making the plans and erecting the 
buildings. Dr. Cobb gave himself unre- 
mittingly to this important task. In the 
list of large donors to the Medical School 
project (p. 648) should appear the name 
of David Sears, ’74, who subscribed 
$250,000 for a building — the laboratory 
devoted to pharmacology and hygiene. 

— Order of the Commencement Pro- 
cession to Sanders Theatre in the Morn- 
ing: 

Candidates for the degrees of A.B.. 
S.B., C.E., M.E., Met.E., A.M., S.M., 
Ph.D., S.D., B.A.S., D.M.D., M.D., 
LL.B., S.T.B. 
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The President. 

Fellows of the Corporation. 

The Honorable and Reverend the 
Board of Overseers. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth. 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Governor’s Military Staff. 

Deans of the Faculties, as follows: 
Harvard College. 
Arts and Sciences. 
Bussey Institution. 
Law School. 
Lawrence Scientific School. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Dental School. 
Medical School. 
Divinity School. 

Professors in the University. 

Associate Professors. 

Assistant Deans. 

Assistant Professors. 

Other Members of Faculties. 

Other Permanent Officials. 

Former Members of the Corporation 
and Overseers. 

Former Professors in the University. 

Trustees of the Hopkins, Loan, and 
Sanders Funds. 

Ministers in Old Cambridge Churches 
and Preachers to the University. 

Presidents of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston University, Tufts 
College, Boston College, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, New Church Theological 
School, St. John’s Ecclesiastical Sem- 
inary. 

Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education. 

United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

Officers of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. 

Sheriffs of Suffolk and Middlesex. 

Judges of the Courts of the Common- 
wealth and of the United States. 

Mayors of Boston and Cambridge. 
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Officers of other Universities, Colleges, 
and Professional Schools. 

Holders of Honorary Degrees from 
Harvard University. Alumni of not less 
than 25 years’ standing, by Classes. 

— Our Crew in England. Immediate- 
ly after the victory of the ’Varsity Crew 
at New London, R. C. Lehmann, h ’97, 
who coached the Crew in 1897 and 1898 
and has been for several years a member 
of the British Parliament, and F. L. Hig- 
ginson, Jr., 99, who is settled in Lon- 
don, arranged with the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Crew for a race to be rowed on 
the English Thames early in September. 
The members of the Crew kept in train- 
ing and sailed on the Cedric on July 27. 
Two members, D. A. Newhall and S. A. 
Fish, were already in Europe, and C. F. 
Morgan, who has been at the Harvard 
Summer School, postponed sailing till 
Aug. 17. James Wray, the professional 
coach, T. Y. Manahan, the physical di- 
rector, R. A. Derby, ’05, and J. D. Mer- 
rill, °89, accompanied the party; also 
R. M. Faulkner, captain of the Fresh- 
man Crew, and L. K. Lunt, ’09, substi- 
tutes. On reaching England the Crew 
went first to Bourne End, and began prac- 
tice at once, with Lunt at No. 3 in Mor- 
gan’s place. The English have been most 
cordial in their reception, and this meet- 
ing cannot fail to promote good feeling 
on both sides of the water. The race will 
be rowed over the usual Oxford-Cam- 
bridge course, from Putney to Mortlake, 
about 43 miles, probably on Sept. 8. Mr. 
Lehmann will act as umpire. The pre- 
sent Harvard Crew comprises O. D. 
Filley, stroke and captain (166); D. A. 
Newhall, No. 7 (180); R. L. Bacon, 
No. 6 (183); J. Richardson, Jr., No. 5 
(179); G. G. Glass, No. 4 (186); G. 
Morgan, Jr., No. 3 (175); S. W. Fish, 
No. 2 (166); R.M. Tappan, bow (170) 
F. M. Blagden, cox (98); R. M. 
Faulkner, sub. (172); L. K. Lunt, 
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sub. (176.) These weights are as the 
men rowed in the New London races 
on June 28. 

The Cambridge crew is made up as 
follows: Bow, G. D. Cockrane, Third 
Trinity (148); No. 2, J. H. F. Benham, 
Jesus (160); No. 3, H. M. Goldsmith, 
Jesus (174); No.4, M. Donaldson, First 
Trinity, (191); No. 5, B. C. Johnson, 
Third Trinity (174); No. 6, R. V. Pow- 
ell, Third Trinity (174); No. 7, E. W. 
Powell, Third Trinity (160); stroke, 
D.C. R. Stuart, Trinity Hall (155); cox- 
swain, A. G. L. Hunt, Lady Margaret 
(112). 

Not counting coxswains, the total 
weights are, Harvard, 1405 pounds, and 
Cambridge, 1336 pounds. 


RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DE- 
GREES, 1906. 


HOWARD ADAMS CARSON, A.M., 
son of Daniel Barron Carson and Mary 
Pope Carson, was born in Westfield, 
Mass., in 1842. In 1869 he was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in the Civil Engineering course 
with the degree of B.S. His professional 
career has been as follows: 1870, appoint- 
ed assistant engineer for a coal mining 
and iron manufacturing company in 
western Pennsylvania; 1871, appointed 
assistant engineer on the construction of 
the Providence Water Works; 1873, 
placed in charge of the construction of 
the Providence sewers; winter of 1877- 
1878, in Europe studying various sewer- 
age systems; 1878, appointed principal 
superintendent of construction on the 
Boston Main Drainage; from 1884, in 
general practice as civil and consulting 
engineer; 1887, made the design for the 
North Metropolitan and Charles River 
Valley Sewerage Systems for the State of 
Massachusetts, and in 1889 was appoint- 
ed Chief Engineer of the Metropolitan 


Sewerage Commission, having charge of 
constructing the said sewerage system; 
August, 1894, was appointed Chief Engi- 
neer of the Boston Transit Commission 
and had charge of constructing the Bos- 
ton Subway and the East Boston Tunnel 
under Boston Harbor and is now in 
charge of constructing the Washington 
St. Tunnel. He has been consulted con- 
cerning works in various parts of the 
country and is now Consulting Engineer 
on the Detroit River R.R. Tunnel and 
on the Cambridge Subway. He was Pre- 
sident of the Alumni Association of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for four years and is now a trustee of that 
institution. He has been President of the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers. His 
published writings have been mainly 
reports on engineering subjects, includ- 
ing somewhat extensive annual reports 
as Chief Engineer of the two above-men- 
tioned Commissions. 


HENRY HERBERT EDES, A.M., 
was born in Charlestown, Mass., March 
29, 1849, the son of Henry Augustus and 
Sarah Louisa (Lincoln) Edes. He was 
educated in the Charlestown public 
schools, and from 1865 till 1889 was con- 
nected with the cotton manufacturing 
interests of Lowell and Lawrence, having 
his office in Boston. On the organization 
of the Conveyancers Title Insurance Co. 
of Boston in 1889 he became, and re- 
mains, its manager, and since 1892 has 
been treasurer and a director of the cor- 
poration. He is also a trustee of estates. 
He has always been interested in public 
affairs, in art, music, and historical and 
genealogical research. In politics he was 
a Republican till 1884 when he became 
vice-president of the Young Men’s In- 
dependent Republican Club of which J. 
F. Andrew, ’72, was President, and has 
since remained a Mugwump. He has 
been a member of the Apollo, Cecilia, 
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Boston Art, St. Botolph, Reform, and 
Unitarian Clubs of Boston, and of the 
Massachusetts Civil Service Reform and 
Bunker Hill Monument Associations, 
and an officer in several of these organi- 
zations. He is also President of the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society. He was one of 
the founders of The Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, in 1892, for eight years 
the editor of its Publications, to which he 
has been a constant contributor, and has 
been its only treasurer. He is a Fellow 
of the American Antiquarian Society and 
a member of the American Historical 
Association, Essex Institute, New Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical Society and 
the Maine, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin 
Historical Societies. He has arranged, 
under municipal contract, the manu- 
script records and archives of Charles- 
town (1630-1847) in more than a hun- 
dred volumes. Among his more import- 
ant publications have been, “A History 
of the Harvard Church in Charlestown; ” 
Historical Sketch of Charlestown in the 
“Memorial History of Boston; ” tributes 
to Edward Wheelwright, ’44, J. B. Thay- 
er, 52, R. C. Winthrop, Jr., 54, and R. 
N. Toppan, ’58; an original letter of 
Henry Dunster, 1653, containing new 
and important historical facts concern- 
ing Harvard College and its first build- 
ing; “The Harvard Theses of 1663; ” 
a demonstration that Prof. John Win- 
throp, 1732, and not Washington, was 
the first recipient from Harvard of the 
degree of LL.D.; Documents relating to 
the early history of Yale University; and 
a paper on Chief Justice Martin How- 
ard of North Carolina and his portrait 
by Copley. He also edited Wyman’s 
“Genealogies and Estates of Charles- 
town;” and Vol. 1 of the “Annals of 
King’s Chapel, Boston,” by H. W. 
Foote, 58. In 1898 he was elected an 
honorary member of the Harvard chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa. Dec. 2, 1896, he 
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married Grace Williamson, daughter of 
W. C. Williamson, 52, and has since 
resided in Cambridge. 


ARTHUR EDWIN KENNELLY, A.M., 
was born in Colaba, Bombay, East India, 
Dec. 17, 1861, the son of Capt. D. J. 
Kennelly of the East Indian Navy and 
Katharine Heycock Kennelly. He was 
brought up in Great Britain and educat- 
ed at the University College School, Lon- 
don, taking prizes in Greek and in Eng- 
lish. In 1876 he was assistant to the sec- 
retary of the Society of Telegraph Engi- 
neers (London); in 1877 a submarine 
telegraph operator serving at Porthcur- 
now (Cornwall) and at Malta; in 1879 
an assistant electrician on board a cable 
steamer; in 1881 chief electrician of a 
cable steamer. He served in this capacity 
for several years in the laying and repair- 
ing of many telegraph cables between 
England and East India, receiving a 
token of award in 1885 for services in the 
repairs of a cable broken at an ocean 
depth of 24 miles, and also being award- 
ed the third order of the Mejidieh by the 
Khedive of Egypt for services in connec- 
tion with cable-laying to the port of Sua- 
kim. In 1887 he entered the laboratory 
of Mr. Thomas A. Edison at Orange, 
N_ J., as principal electrical assistant, 
and in 1894 with Prof. Edwin J. Houston, 
partnership in a firm of consulting elec- 
trical engineers at Philadelphia. In 1902 
he was appointed professor of electrical 
engineering at Harvard University. He 
is a past president of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers, serving two 
terms (1898-1900), an honorary fellow 
of the New York Electrical Society, and 
also of the American Electrotherapeutic 
Association, a fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of Great Britain, a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and of the American Physi- 
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cal Society. He has twice received pre- 
miums of merit from the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers of Great Britain, an 
honorary degree of Sc.D. from the West- 
ern University of Penna., and an honor- 
ary degree of A.M. from Harvard Uni- 
versity last summer. He has served on 
juries of award, in electrical engineering, 
at several expositions, and has been a 
delegate of the U. S. Government to the 
International Electrical Congresses of 
Paris (1900) and St. Louis (1904). He is 
the author or joint author, of about 
twenty books on the applications of elec- 
tricity, published between 1890 and 1905; 
as well as of numerous contributions to 
electro-technical journals. In 1902, he 
was engineer-in-charge of the laying of 
the American submarine cables from 
Vera Cruz to Frontera and Campeche, 
for the Mexican Government. He 
was married in 1903 to Julia Grice 
of Philadelphia and resides in Cam- 


bridge. 
JAMES BARTLETT GREGG, D.D., 


was born in Medford, Mass., April 15, 
1846. He was the only child of James 
Bartlett Gregg and Mary Bailey Gregg. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
Medford until he was fourteen. Then at 
the end of his second year in the High 
School, desiring to go to college, as the 
Medford High School at that time had 
no college preparatory course, he en- 
tered Phillips Academy, Andover. After 
two years there he entered Harvard Col- 
lege, graduating in 1866. For the five 
years following he was submaster in the 
Eliot High School of Jamaica Plain, most 
of the time residing in Cambridge. In his 
senior year he took the first Bowdoin 
prize for an essay on “ Cromwell’s Army.” 
As a resident-graduate he subsequently 
took again the first prize on the same 
foundation for an essay on “The Mys- 
tics of the Middle Ages.” In 1871 he en- 


tered Andover Theological Seminary. On 
graduating, in 1874, he was settled at once 
over the Windsor Avenue Congregational 
Church of Hartford, Conn. He served this 
church as pastor until May, 1882, then 
he accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Congregational Church of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., which place he still 
holds. He is a member of the board 
of trustees of Colorado College and 
secretary of the same; is a member 
of the board of directors of Chicago 
Theological Seminary (Congregational). 
He has twice been president of the 
Rocky Mountain Harvard Club; was 
for eight years on the school board of 
Colorado Springs; is chairman of the 
board of county visitors; president 
of the Winter Night Club of Colorado 
Springs, an organization composed of 
about 200 leading professional and busi- 
ness men, and for more than 24 years he 
has been active in numerous enterprises 
undertaken for the intellectual, moral, 
and economic welfare of the city and 
the state. 


DAVID UTTER, D.D., 
was born in Vernon, Jennings County, 
Ind., on March 21, 1844, of pioneer 
stock. Two of his great grandfathers 
were soldiers in the Revolution, and 
one grandfather served in the war of 
1812. His father, most of his life a 
farmer, was one of the civil engineers 
who laid out the first railroad in Indi- 
ana: his mother was a daughter of 
Elder Samuel Rogers, famous for half 
a century as a preacher in the West. 
After attending common schools in coun- 
try places in Indiana and Ohio, David 
Utter entered the Northwestern Chris- 
tian University, — now Butler College, 
— at Indianapolis, in 1865, and gradu- 
ated B.S. in 1867. Both before and dur- 
ing his college course, and for some time 
after it he was a preacher in the “Chris- 
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tian” body, now known as the Disciples 
of Christ. Checked in his attempts to 
acquaint himself with the results of the 
higher criticism, and doubting the au- 
thority of the dogmas of the denomina- 
tion in which he had grown up, he en- 
tered, in 1869, the middle class of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, graduating in 1871. 
In the fall of that year he was settled as a 
Unitarian minister over the First Church 
in Belfast, Me. Two years later he went 
to Olympia, Washington Territory, 
where he founded the first Unitarian 
Church, also helping to establish the 
first Unitarian church in Seattle. He has 
since been settled in Kansas City, Mo.; 
Chicago, First Unitarian Church; Salt 
Lake City, where he organized the first 
Unitarian Church; and Denver, where, 
since 1896, he has been pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church. 


ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, D.D., 
was born in Sauquoit, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
March 4, 1861. Father: Joseph Nelson 
McGiffert, D.D., Presbyterian clergy- 
man; mother: Harriet Whiting Cushman, 
daughter of the Rev. Ralph Cushman, 
and lineal descendant of Robert Cush- 
man and Isaac Allerton of the Plymouth 
Colony. Elementary education in public 
schools of Ashtabula, O.; college prepa- 
ration under his father’s instruction; en- 
tered sophomore class of Western Re- 
serve College, Hudson, O., of which his 
father was a trustee, and graduated B.A. 
in 1882; studied theology in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, 1882-85; 
in the universities of Berlin’and Strass- 
burg, Germany, 1885-87; and in Paris 
and Rome, 1887-88. Became instructor 
of church history in Lane Theological 
Seminary, Cincinnati, 1888; professor 
there, 1890; professor of same in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 1893. 
Took degree of Ph.D., in University of 
Marburg, 1888; and received honorary 
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degree of D.D. from Western Reserve 
University in 1892. Publications: “Dia- 
logue between a Christian and a Jew,” 
1889; “The Church History of Euse- 
bius” (English translation with prolego- 
mena and elaborate notes), 1890; “A 
History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age,” 1897; “The Apostles’ Creed,” 
1902; “The Christian Point of View,” 
1902 (joint author); also many essays, 
addresses, reviews, articles, etc. 


EDWARD HENRY STROBEL, LL.D., 
was born in Charleston, So. Car., Dec. 7, 
1855, and is the son of Maynard Davis 
and Caroline Lydia (Bullock) Strobel. 
He prepared for college in Charleston, 
and graduated from Harvard College in 
1877, and, after some time spent in Eu- 
rope, from the Harvard Law School in 
1882. In 1882 he entered the law office, 
in New York, of Scudder & Carter. Was 
admitted to the New York Bar in 1883, 
and practised law in New York until 
1885. In June, 1885, he was appointed 
secretary of the United States Legation 
at Madrid, and served from August, 
1885, to March, 1890. About one third 
of the time he acted as chargé @ affaires, 
and in 1888 and 1889 was detailed by the 
United States Government on special 
business to Morocco. He resigned from 
the Madrid legation in 1890, and remain- 
ed in Europe until the autumn of 1892, 
when he returned to the United States. 
In April, 1893, he was appointed Third 
Assistant Secretary of State of the United 
States, and held this position until April, 
1894, when he was appointed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Ecuador, and was transferred as 
minister of the same rank to Chile in 
December, 1894. He resigned from the 
United States diplomatic service in 1897, 
and retired from the legation in Chile 
in August of that year. He was then ap- 
pointed arbitrator in the Fréraut claim 
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between France and Chile. This claim 
was settled by a compromise between the 
two governments. On retiring from the 
legation in Chile he was retained by the 
New York Life Insurance Co. on legal 
business in Brazil, and returned to this 
country in February, 1898. In June of 
that year he was appointed Bemis Profes- 
sor of International Law in the Harvard 
Law School. In 1899 he was counsel for 
Chile before the United States and Chile- 
an Claims Commission at Washington. 
In the autumn of 1902 he acted, in Paris, 
as adviser to the Siamese Government in 
negotiations with France, which resulted 
in the signature of the treaty of Oct. 7, 
1902. At the same time he signed a two 
years’ contract to become general ad- 
viser of the Siamese Government, and for 
this purpose a leave of absence was grant- 
ed to him by the University. He did not 
leave the United States until October, 
1903; and since the treaty of 1902 be- 
tween France and Siam had not been 
ratified by the French Chambers, he 
again acted as adviser in Paris during 
the negotiation of another treaty, which 
was signed on Feb. 13, 1904. This result- 
ed in the evacuation by the French troops 
of certain Siamese territory which had 
been held in military occupation since 
1893 and in the settlement of various 
pending questions between the two gov- 
ernments. In Siam he has had super- 
vision of the foreign relations of the 
country, and has also been instrumental 
in securing internal legislation and re- 
forms. He returned to this country in 
June of the present year. He is a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
of the South Carolina Historical Society, 
and a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. He is an officer of 
the Legion of Honor of France and Grand 
Cross of the Order of Elephant of Siam, 
and a member of the Hague Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. 
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GEORGE FOOT MOORE, LL.D., 


son of the Rev. William Eves Moore and 
Harriet Foot Moore, was born in West 
Chester, Pa., Oct. 15, 1851. He was ed- 
ucated at a private school, and at Yale 
College, where he graduated in 1872. 
After teaching for a year or two he grad- 
uated at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, in 1877. From 1878 to 1883 
he was minister of a Presbyterian Church 
in Zanesville, O. In 1883 he was called 
to the chair of Hebrew in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and taught there until 
1902, adding in later years lectures on 
the history of religion. In 1902, he be- 
came professor in the Harvard Divinity 
School. In 1905 he was appointed Froth- 
ingham Professor of the History of Re- 
ligion, and in 1906 Cabot Fellow for 
three years. He received the degree of 
D.D. from Marietta College, Ohio, in 
1885 and from Yale University in 1897; 
and LL.D. from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in 1903. He is a member of the 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, 
the American Oriental Society, American 
Philological Association, Archaeological 
Institute of America, Society of Biblical 
Literature, etc., and Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. He 
has published a “Commentary on 
Judges” (1895), edited the Hebrew 
text of Judges, with critical notes, and 
translated the same book, in the Poly- 
chrome Bible. Beside many articles on 
Biblical and Oriental subjects in 
learned journals, he has contributed 
largely to the “Encyclopaedia Biblica”’ 
on critical and archaeological topics. 


GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, LL.D., 


was born in Boston, March 19, 1842; 
Boston public schools till 1854, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, 1854-57. In busi- 
ness (on account of weak eyes), 1857-60, 
latter part with private tutor; entered 
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Harvard, 1860, A.B., 1864; submaster, 
Salem High School, 1864-65; Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1865-67; Ti- 
bingen University, Germany, 1867-69; 
tutor in Greek and philosophy, Harvard, 
1870-73 ; assistant professor, philoso- 
phy, 1873-83; Professor of Philosophy, 
1883-89; Alford Professor of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity, 1889-1906; curator Gray Collec- 
tion of Engravings, 1872-76; married, 
Ist, Ellen Margaret Wellman of Brook- 
line, who died, 1879; married, 2d, 
Alice S. Freeman, president of Wellesley 
College, 1887, who died in Paris, Dec. 
6, 1902; LL.D., University of Michigan, 
1894; LL.D., Union College, 1895; Litt. 
D., Western Reserve University, 1897. 
Books: “The New Education,” 1887; 
“The Glory of the Imperfect,” 1898; 
“Self Cultivation in English,” 1897; 
“The Field of Ethics,” 1901; “The 
Nature of Goodness,” 1903; “The Life 
and Works of George Herbert,”’ 3 vols., 
1905. Translated: “The Odyssey of Ho- 
mer,” 1884; “The Antigone of Sopho- 
cles,” 1899. 


THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, LL.D., 


Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale 
University; was born in Hudson, O., 
April 1, 1848, the son of Prof. Nathan 
Perkins Seymour, LL.D., who was for 
more than fifty years connected with 
Western Reserve College; he graduated 
from Western Reserve College in 1870, 
and was admitted ad eundem gradum by 
Yale College in the same year. After 
two years of study at Leipzig and Berlin, 
he was professor of Greek in Western 
Reserve College, from 1872 to 1880, when 
he was called to Yale. Since 1884 he has 
been the senior officer in the Greek de- 
partment of Yale University. He receiv- 
ed the degree of LL.D. from Western 
Reserve College in 1894, and from the 
University of Glasgow in 1901. He is 





an associate fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and an 
honorary member of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies (London), 
the Archaeological Society of Athens, 
and the American Philosophical Society. 
From 1887 to 1901 he was the chairman 
of the Managing Committee of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studiesat Athens, 
and since 1903 he has been the president 
of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica. He is an American vice-president of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. Prof. J. 
W. White of Harvard and he have been 
the editors-in-chief of the College Series 
of Greek Authors. He has been since 
1887 an American representative on the 
editorial board of the (British) Classical 
Review. He has edited Pindar’s odes and 
considerable parts of the Homeric poems. 
Address, New Haven, Conn. 


ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK, LL.D., 


a great-grandson of Ethan Allen of Ver- 
mont; was born in Mobile, Ala., Sept. 
19, 1835; lived a year at New Orleans, 
and then removed to Nashville, Tenn., 
where he attended private schools, com- 
pleting his course of study in 1855 at the 
military academy in New Haven, Conn. 
Rejoining his family, who were then liv- 
ing at St. Louis, Mo., he engaged in 
mercantile business until 1860, when he 
went to China to enter the commission 
house of Olyphant & Co., of which firm 
he was made a partner in 1866. Retired 
from business in 1872, and spent a couple 
of years in Europe. Returning to the 
United States in 1874, was engaged as 
president of several manufacturing, min- 
ing, and railway companies, until he was 
appointed, Aug. 16, 1897, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Russia. Reached his post in Decem- 
ber of that year, and on Feb. 11, 1898, 
was made Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at St. 
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Petersburg, where he discharged the 
duties of his office as the first American 
Ambassador accredited to the Russian 
Court until he left for home to assume, 
on Feb. 20, 1899, the duties of Secretary 
of the Interior, for which office he was 
nominated by the President and confirm- 
ed by the Senate on the same day, Dec. 
21, 1898; reappointed March 5, 1901; 
remained by request of Pres. Roosevelt, 
Sept. 14, 1901, and reappointed by latter 
March 6, 1905. LL.D., University of 
Missouri, June 4, 1902. Trustee, Car- 
negie Institution. Member Society Cin- 
cinnati. June 27, 1906, received honor- 
ary degree LL.D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


COMMUNICATION. 
Founding 'The Advocate. 


To the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine: 

Mr. T. T. Baldwin’s account in the 
June Magazine of the origin of the Har- 
vard Advocate is defective in two essen- 
tial points. He speaks of this as a matter 
of much importance and yet leaves the 
reader to suppose that the Advocate was 
evolved in some mysterious manner 
from the Collegian. He does not inform 
us who the editors were, where they 
published the paper, or what became of 
them afterward. Then he quotes from 
a statement which I published in the 
Advocate some 13 years ago, without 
crediting me with it, and tacitly im- 
pugns my account without offering 
any reason for doing so. If he considers 
my evidence untrustworthy, why should 
he quote from it at all? To suppress 
important historical facts has the same 
effect as to pervert them; neither did 
he give Joseph L. Sanborn the credit 
that belongs to him for bringing on the 
crisis which resulted in the suppression 
of the Collegian. 

I was the first editor of the Advocate 


[September, 


and originated the plan of its publica- 
tion, besides writing the editorial and 
giving the paper the name which has 
now become illustrious. I chose Edward 
W. Fox of Portland for my associate. 
As we both ran the risk of being sus- 
pended for our opposition to the College 
Faculty it was necessary to act as secretly 
as possible. Above all was it essential 
to keep the former editors of the Collegian 
ignorant of our proceedings, so that if 
they were summoned before the Faculty 
after the publication of our paper they 
could say with clear consciences that 
they knew nothing of it. Gage and 
Peckham were aware that something of 
the sort was being attempted, but they 
knew nothing further than this, — at 
least with our expressed permission. 

It will be seen from this that all in- 
formation concerning the first number 
of the Advocate must have been derived 
originally frora Fox or myself; and that 
all other statements concerning it cannot 
be altogether reliable. Fox died in 1877. 
Sanborn was the first to open the ball 
on morning prayers, — I believe in the 
second number of the Collegian. His 
course of reasoning was similar to the 
grounds on which compulsory attend- 
ance at prayers was finally abolished. 

The chief mistake of the Faculty con- 
sisted in suppressing the Collegian with- 
out previous warning. Pres. Hill might 
have notified the editors that the tone 
of their publication was not sufficiently 
respectful to the College government, 
and unless they were more prudent in 
the future they might look for severe 
measures; but their sudden prohibition 
had a tyrannical appearance which 
placed the Faculty at a disadvantage. 

I took notice of this vulnerable side to 
the question in my editorial. I had asked 
John Leonard, who was afterwards our 
class orator, to write an editorial for us, 
but the result was not satisfactory. Fox 
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and I agreed that it was too satirical 
and not sufficiently respectful for such 
a serious matter. We concluded it would 
please the students, but that it would be 
likely to offend those members of the 
Faculty, like Professors Child, Cutler, 
and Gurney, on whom we depended for 
support. I accordingly trimmed, modi- 
fied, and published it under the heading 
of the “Collegian.” I then offered the 
editorial to Fox but he replied that as I 
seemed to understand what was wanted, 
I had better write it myself; and so I did. 

Personally I cared little for the morn- 
ing prayers question. I liked to go to 
prayers in fair weather and did not ob- 
ject to it much in bad weather; but 
what I felt at this time was that we 
were engaged in the good old fight of 
liberalism against dogmatism, of free 
speech against the repression of opinion, 
of justice against injustice: and I be- 
lieved the battle could only be won as 
the independence of the United States 
and the abolition of slavery had been 
won, by revolutionary methods. 

It was fortunate for us at this juncture 
that my father was supporting a weekly 
paper in Boston called The Right Way, 
which had for its object the advocacy 
of citizenship for the recently enfran- 
chised negroes. I went to his editor, Mr. 
Thayer, — my father being at that time 
in Washington, — and solicited his help 
in bringing out our paper. He agreed 
with me that my father would approve 
of it, and even would be willing to bear 
any expense connected with the under- 
taking. I told him my own allowance 
would be sufficient for the purpose and 
offered to place the money in his hands: 
but that he declined. 

Our printers, Rand and Avery, gave 
us the only real trouble we met with in 
this business. They delayed the publi- 
cation of the Advocate a full week, at a 
time when every day was precious, and 


meanwhile a considerable portion of our 
copy had grown stale, and Fox and I 
were obliged to exercise our pens in the 
most vigorous manner in order to re- 
place it. They also, contrary to agree- 
ment, printed the name of their firm 
on the paper; so that if the College 
government had desired to make an 
investigation we should have easily been 
tracked. 

At the last moment I had the notices 
printed at John Wilson and Sons, which 
Fox and his chum, J. W. Reed, posted 
up in the College Yard during the night. 
The next morning there was a universal 
rush to Richardson’s book-store, and 
more than half the edition was sold be- 
fore dinner-time. We sent copies of the 
paper to all the members of the Corpo- 
ration, and to the Board of Overseers, 
as well as to the leading newspapers in 
Boston. The two most influential mem- 
bers of the Corporation at that time 
were Hon. E. R. Hoar and Dr. J. F. 
Clarke, and they both had sons in the 
Class of 67. It is probable that they were 
already convinced of the justice of our 
cause, but the newspapers supported 
us cordially, and so did public opinion 
everywhere. Under these circumstances 
there was no course left for the Harvard 
Faculty but to yield; which they did 
with an excellent grace. Pres. Hill, whom 
I believe to have been always on our 
side, spoke of the paper to W. G. Peck- 
ham in a complimentary manner. 

Thus was the victory won for free 
college journalism; but quite as diffi- 
cult a task remained for us to establish 
the Advocate on a sound financial basis. 
The treasury of the Collegian was nearly 
empty, and many of its subscribers 
showed a disposition to escape from 
their questionable obligations to a pa- 
per of a different name. As no one 
offered to assist us in this matter, Fox 
and I faced the difficulty by a thorough 
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canvassing of the dormitories. We went 
to every room in the Yard, and to the 
most of those outside, appealing to each 
individual to support the good cause: 
nor did we appeal in vain, — but it was 
a tiresome and laborious process. 

In all the accounts I have seen on this 
subject it has been erroneously stated 
that E. W. Fox and F. P. Stearns were 
chosen editors of the Advocate after the 
publication of the first number. This 
is absurd on the face of it; the truth 
is that we invited the former editors of 
the Collegian to join us; and we could 
easily have found others to supply their 
places if we had chosen to do so. 

Ten years later there was a grand 
Advocate dinner in Boston to celebrate 
the birth of the paper, at which Dr. 
Holmes and other distinguished writers 
were present; but Fox and I were not 
invited. I met Fox for the last time that 
summer and informed him of this. There 
was a momentary flash of indignation 
in his face, and then he said, “‘ You and 
I have known better things than going 
to banquets at the Parker House.” 

F. P. Stearns, ’67. 


THE FOUNDER OF HARVARD'S 
PHI BETA KAPPA! 


The antiquarians in our number will 
remember that the Harvard and Yale 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa were es- 
tablished by Elisha Parmele in 1781, as 
our medals and pins are apt to say. Par- 
mele was a young man in delicate health 
who had gone South for the benefit of 
his lungs and had entered at William and 
Mary College. In 1776 the young men 
of that college had founded Phi Beta 
Kappa and they made him a member 
of the society. 

At that time it was the custom of the 


1 Read at the meeting of Phi Beta Kappa on 
June 28, 


original society at William and Mary to 
permit their graduate members to form 
branches in their several homes. And 
the charter given to Elisha Parmele 
would permit our chapter now to form a 
branch of Phi Beta Kappa in Lynn or 
Worcester or Pittsfield, or any other 
place in New England, where such a 
society with patriotic or literary pur- 
poses would be of service. But this chap- 
ter has never exercised this privilege. 
Once and again, however, it has estab- 
lished “‘sctons,” as the old phrase was, 
in one and another college. 

Acting under this permission from 
the parent society at Williamsburg, 
Elisha Parmele, on his return north, es- 
tablished chapters in Yale College and in 
Harvard College. The first Harvard 
meeting was held on Sept. 5, 1781. This 
was three years after Parmele’s gradua- 
tion, and I suppose he was residing at 
Cambridge, as a student of divinity. 
Meanwhile, in 1781, William and Mary 
College had realities at home more close 
than the academic questions which they 
had discussed for four years. The young 
men, who in their debating society had 
considered the justice of African slavery, 
were called upon suddenly to take the 
saddle and to join the army which was 
to resist Cornwallis in his northward 
march. And the last which is heard of 
the William and Mary Phi Beta Kappa 
in that century is the battle of the Cow- 
pens, where the seal of Phi Beta Kappa 
was in the boot of one of our men when 
their bold charge defeated Tarleton’s 
English cavalry. 

Though our people did not know it, 
when the Cambridge society was formed 
in the autumn of 1781, the parent society 
had postponed its meetings for nearly 
one hundred years. 

Meanwhile Elisha Parmele, poor, 
delicate, consumptive young minister, 
lived, and was settled as the minister of 
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the First Congregational Church at Lee, 
in Berkshire County. But alas, he had 
not recovered from his disease. In the 
next year he went again to Virginia, 
which was the South of those days, and 
at the home of Mr. Abram Byrd, of the 
famous Byrd family of Virginia, he died, 
and in Virginia he was buried. He was 
26 years old. And I do not suppose that 
when he died he knew that his name 
would be remembered in connection 
with the earliest written document which 
proposes a union between the states of 
New England and the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 

Elisha Parmele died and was buried. 
I have recalled the memory of his name 
to the younger members of the society 
because a movement is now near cul- 
mination which proposes a monument 
to Elisha Parmele over the grave where 
he is buried. Judge Duke of Charlotte- 
ville and other gentlemen in the Valley 
of Virginia, who are now members of 
the Phi Beta of Williamsburg, are 
greatly interested in the proposal. So 
soon as the precise spot is identified, and 
this will probably be this summer, these 
Virginia gentlemen are ready to under- 
take the sacred duty of erecting a monu- 
ment to the young New Englander who 
took this early interest in the union of 
the states. 

Gentlemen will hear with pleasure a 
recent letter from Gen. Roller of Harris- 
burg in the immediate neighborhood. 


Now, as to the Phi Beta Society, we feel so 
much interest in this matter that I earnestly 
trust it will not be dropped until the work is 
done. First of all you must see that the location 
is surely fixed. It would be a shame if there 
should be any error made in regard to this. I 
want to have the honor of fixing the locality. If 
at any time you can spare a day or two of time, 
or even longer, come up to the Shenandoah Valley 
and let me demonstrate to you the correctness 
of my conclusions. Lastly, it seems to me that 
earth and sky have conspired together to make 
the spot I will point out to you the most beauti- 
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ful that can be found on earth. The monument 
put where I would place it would be an object of 
veneration and interest to many, many passers 
for generations to come. 

Again thanking you for your kind letter, I am 
sincerely your friend. 

Yours truly, 
Joun E. Rouuer. 


There may be gentlemen present who 
remember the marches and counter- 
marches in the Valley of Virginia in the 
Civil War, — Sheridan’s ride and the 
rest. More than one of those movements 
was in sight of the Byrd burial-ground, 
where it seems probable that the monu- 
ment will be placed. 

The Senate of Phi Beta Kappa which 
will meet this autumn is the body which 
will decide on the erection of the monu- 
ment. Our own brethren will not be 
surprised if at the proper time the Senate 
asks them for a contribution to so proper 
a memorial of their history. 

Edward Everett Hale, ’39. 


THE HARVARD MUSICAL UNION. 


Last winter the graduate members of 
the Pierian Sodality appointed an execu- 
tive committee to arrange for the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the Sodality 
in 1908. On Commencement Day there 
was a meeting at 6 Harvard Hall, called 
by this committee of all alumni interested 
in the advancement of music at Harvard 
to consider in connection with the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the Pierian 
Sodality a broader movement, 7. e., the 
federation of all members, graduate and 
undergraduate, of all the musical societies 
into a union to support the Music De- 
partment and its advancement; the erec- 
tion of a building for the use of the 
Music Department and of all the Musi- 
cal Societies ; the cotperation of all per- 
sons interested in music, in erecting 
such a building and in the general cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of the 
Pierian Sodality in 1908. 
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The result was the formation of The 
Musical Union of Harvard University. 
Officers were elected as follows: Pres., 
Arthur Foote; first vice-pres., H. L. Hig- 
ginson; treas., H. A. Lamb; sec., J. W. 
Saxe. 

The executive committee is composed 
of Dr. C. H. Williams,’71, chairman; J. 
W. Saxe, ’88, sec.; F. F. Collier, 99; E. 
B. Terhune, ’99; A. B. Rice, 05; Pro- 
fessors W. R. Spalding, ’87, and F. S. 
Converse, 93; and W. A. Locke, ’69, 
and H. A. Lamb, ’71. 

G. L. Osgood, ’66, was elected chair- 
man of the musical committee to take 
charge of the musical festival and cele- 
bration in June, 1908, in commemoration 
of the centennial anniversary of the Pie- 
rian Sodality, which is the oldest musical 
organization in the United States. The 
main feature of the meeting was the ap- 
pointment of a building committee, of 
which D. H. Morris, s 97, of New York, 
was elected chairman, to have charge of 
the proposed building for the Depart- 
ment of Music. This building will con- 
tain headquarters for all the music soci- 
eties of the University. 

A subscription committee is to be ap- 
pointed, composed of Harvard men inter- 
ested in the cause of music in the Univer- 
sity, including all the former presidents 
of the Pierian Sodality, Glee Clubs, and 
other musical societies, which will com- 
pose the Union. The duty of this com- 
mittee will be to raise funds for the new 
structure. 

In view of the fact that the late Prof. 
John K. Paine established the Musical 
Department at Harvard, and during his 
long professorship rendered great service 
to the cause of music in America, it is 
proposed that the new building, or one of 
the halls therein, shall take the form of a 
memorial. Another important committee 
appointed was that on publication, with 
H. T. Finck, ’76, of New York, chairman, 


to take charge of the history of the musi- 
cal societies at Harvard, especially that 
of the Pierian Sodality. 


THE IDEAL COLLEGE ORGAN- 
IZATION.+ 


The ideal college organization is not 
difficult to outline; but, besides a de- 
cided lack of faith in ideals, I recognize 
fully the practical obstacles in the way of 
attaining their fulfilment. In the case of 
Harvard, none the less, I would, were it 
in my power, discontinue absolutely, and 
wholly break up, the traditional aca- 
demic system. Harvard College, save in 
name and continuity, should cease to 
exist. 

In place of it I would have a number 
of colleges, all independent, at the head 
of each of which should be a master — if 
you like, a president. Those colleges 
should be so limited in size that in- 
dividuality would be not only possible 
but a necessary part of the system. The 
master should know every student. In- 
structors and students should constitute 
a large household under several roofs 
and with common grounds ; independ- 
ence and individuality under suitable 
restrictions should be the underlying 
motive. The university with its elaborate 
machinery of instruction would then 
come into play to supplement college 
instruction. The university professors 
would teach; and the students of each 
college, under the supervision and by the 
advice of the master of the college, would 
select their courses. The system of gen- 
eral university electives would be com- 
bined with prescribed home courses in 
each individual college. The master 
would give tone and character to his col- 
lege and to each individual student in it. 


1 From an oration delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Chapter of Columbia University, June 14, 
1906. 
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The final degree, bearing the name and 
seal of Harvard, would be conferred as 
the result of examinations in common, 
all the colleges competing. 

Such is my ideal of a system to replace 
the present and traditional system, and 
make good its glaring deficiencies. The 
obstacles in the way of its realization, 
however, loom large. Harvard is a 
growth —a growth of close upon three 
centuries. Its halls, its grounds, its loca- 
tion, its endowments, its organization, 
and moreand most of all, its traditions, 
are obstacles well-nigh insurmountable. 
The additional cost also of such a system 
as that outlined, though it would vary 
according to colleges, would, at lowest, be 
comparatively large. Each college would, 
it is true, establish its own tuition fee, as 
secondary schools now do, and thereby 
a great present defect would be removed; 
for Harvard now has one fee for all, rich 
or poor, a most inequitable equality. 

Under an independent college system, 
at once elastic and individual, but cul- 
minating in a common and uniform re- 
sult, anything and everything might be 
anticipated — the endowed and free col- 
lege, the college with scholarships, the 
college of moderate cost, or, finally, the 
college of millionaires. All, however, 
would be subject to the supervision of 
the Board of Overseers, acting as the 
grand inquest of the University, and all 
would be judged by the common test, 
the conferring of the University de- 
gree. 

I have referred to the course of studies 
to be pursued in the ideal college — the 
prescribed courses and the electives. All 
would be under the immediate advice 
and impulse of the master, necessarily of 
more mature judgment, acting on per- 
sonal knowledge of the individual stu- 
dent — his aptitudes, his deficiencies, 
and his environments. 

Charles Francis Adams, ’56. 
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MODERN IDEALS IN MEDICINE. 


A few weeks ago the new buildings of 
the Harvard Medical School were opened 
for the first time, to receive the members 
of the American Medical Association. 
These men, physicians from all parts of 
the country, spoke much in admiration 
of the School and its equipment; and 
outsiders joined with them to predict 
that the occasion would mark the begin- 
ning of an era in medical science. And 
now that the tumult and the shouting 
have died, it is worth while to ask the 
meaning of this enthusiastic prophecy. 
The answer is a thing of no small signi- 
ficance. For if medicine is to deserve a 
rank above the merely useful crafts, if it 
is to make good the expectation of those 
who look to it for great human advance- 
ment and benefit, it must give some 
ground for the faith that men have in its 
future. That future, in which Harvard 
has so serious an interest, can offer no 
enduring promise unless its progress be 
inspired by principles that explain its 
ways and express its aspirations. Those 
whose privilege is to devote themselves 
to the study and practice of medicine be- 
lieve that it has such guiding principles; 
that above its often uninspiring routine 
are ideals of duty and possibility. These 
ideals are many. Among them three 
stand out, —the ideals of service, of 
truth, and of freedom; and these three 
will be enough to justify every noble hope 
in the art which has done so much, and 
has so much more to do, for the good of 
the world. 

The ideal of service is a simple one, 
and in spirit old as human priesthood; 
yet in its modern application it means 
more than is at first apparent. The daily 
dress and conventions of life go far to- 
wards concealing from us the deeper ne- 
cessities of service. View it hopefully as 

1 Part delivered at Commencement, 1906. 
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we may, this world is after all a place of 
much misery of body and mind, some 
avoidable, some inevitable. It may smile 
and wear holiday attire now for you and 
for me, but it is black and joyless for all 
too many of our fellow beings. Some are 
happy enough never to suspect this; 
many realize it without a sense of its poig- 
nancy: hardly any but those who go be- 
hind the scenes of life, as the doctor does, 
can ever know its true and ultimate trag- 
edy. People hear that a man is dead; 
they do not see him die, or know why he 
died and how he died. Nor are the trag- 
edies of death the only ones not enacted 
in the public eye. There are the dark 
things of life that never come to light, the 
horrors of disease that does not kill but 
scars or cripples or dooms to a pitiable ex- 
istence far worse than annihilation. And 
there are the common sufferings of those 
whom we meet as they go about their 
daily activities with aching hearts and 
bodies, but with a smile that hides their 
trouble from others. These are some of 
the elements in the mass of human mis- 
ery that awaits relief. It is the duty and 
opportunity of the physician to under- 
take that service, to relieve physical pain 
by every known art, to share and mitigate 
the burden of unhappy secrets, to min- 
ister to the mind as well as to the body 
in affliction. The labor may seem great, 
but the joy of it is its own reward; that 
is not what costs the physician dear. His 
real service is in the years of preparation 
and waiting, in the sacrifice of personal 
pursuits and leisure, in the self-exposure 
to perils which he might otherwise avoid. 
For the highest service is the highest ben- 
eficent development of the individual per- 
sonality. The aim of modern education 
is to fit the individual to be an engine of 
social service. ‘That is the first ideal 
which our new School of Medicine has 
for its inspiration. To the old mission of 
relieving pain have been added a deeper 


realization of the extent and forms of 
human suffering and a sense of the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to society 
for his own capacity to work for the gen- 
eral good. These constitute the modern 
ideal of service, which in medicine means 
the devotion of life, and the sacrifice of 
its personal interests, to the relief of all 
suffering, to the task of making other life 
healthier, happier, nobler, more vital. 
The second ideal is the ideal of truth. 
Even service must be imperfect without 
knowledge. Until we know what life is, 
until we discover the truth about those 
strange deviations from the life-process 
which we call diseases, we cannot intelli- 
gently or effectively deal with the one or 
the other. It is only within the past sixty 
years that we have gradually come to 
understand that many diseases represent 
the conflict between a human organism 
and the invading hosts of some other or- 
ganism which, from the impersonal point 
of view, has exactly the same right as 
man to maintain its own in the struggle 
for existence. The same sixty years have 
brought us a knowledge of the process 
by which certain drugs, acting on the liv- 
ing tissue of the nervous system, tempo- 
rarily annul its function of perceiving 
pain. The development of the science of 
bacteriology and the discovery of surgi- 
cal anaesthesia have given to medicine 
the power to prevent or relieve probably 
one half of all human suffering. Applica- 
tion of simple scientific truth has enabled 
us to reduce the death-rate of that once 
fatal malady, diphtheria, from fifty to 
less than ten per cent.; and we seem on 
the eve of conquering other diseases by 
similar methods. The discovery of such 
truth is not only an essential to efficient 
service, it is itself high service. Four 
years ago, upon this platform, Harvard 
College, through her august President, 
conferred the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts on “Walter Reed, graduate in 
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medicine of the University of Virginia, 
the army surgeon who planned and di- 
rected in Cuba the experiments which 
have given man control over that fearful 
scourge, yellow fever.” Walter Reed 
died of disease contracted from exhaus- 
tion in that arduous campaign; but his 
name will forever enrich the rolls of 
Harvard College, and the service he ren- 
dered and the truth he revealed will live 
through the centuries to benefit man- 
kind. Such are the possibilities that lie 
in the field of medical research. It is to 
their pursuit that our new School is par- 
ticularly dedicated; and the inspiration 
to that search for the knowledge which 
alone can give the power to serve is a 
new interpretation of the ideal which 
Harvard men have followed for genera- 
tions, the ideal of truth. 

The third modern ideal in medicine is 
the ideal of freedom. More than know- 
ledge, more even than the power of serv- 
ice, truth should give us freedom from 
the evils of ignorance. Medicine would 
fall short of its ideals were it to rest con- 
tent with the demonstration of mere facts 
or with their application to the relief of 
suffering. It has been called the least 
selfish of the professions, because its high- 
est aim is to make its own existence un- 
necessary. Far better than to cure a dis- 
ease is to prevent its occurrence. A phy- 
sician realizes, as others cannot, how 
large a proportion of human suffering is 
due, directly or indirectly, to ignorance, 
to vice, to intemperance, to wrong living 
of one sort or another. To correct these 
is to strike at the root of all avoidable 
misery, and that is the ultimate purpose 
of modern medicine. Sanitation and 
hygiene and measures for the protection 
of the public health already enable us 
largely to prevent sweeping pestilences 
and greatly to reduce the amount of en- 
demic sickness. The diffusion among 
the people of knowledge about the nature 


and causes of disease has done much to 
aid in its control. By administration and 
by education the medical profession is 
daily trying to bring mankind so to live 
in accordance with the laws of physical 
and moral health that they may be free 
from liability to disease. The freedom it 
desires for humanity is not independence 
of all law but emancipation from slavery 
to error and recognition of the true law 
whose protection affords the fullest lib- 
erty. Thus its mission becomes not only 
remedial but preventive, not only charit- 
able but ethical. President Eliot has de- 
fined medicine as applied biology, and 
in the very broadest sense this definition 
is adequate. Medicine is the application 
of scientific study of all forms of life to 
the problemsof human living. Its highest 
function is to use its truth and its power 
of service to teach and help men to de- 
liver themselves from the easily besetting 
perils and disasters of life. This is the 
new meaning which medicine sees in the 
ideal that has inspired all human pro- 
gress, the ideal of freedom. 

These, then, are the three prominent 
modern ideals in medicine. To their ful- 
filment is devoted our new School. It is 
an institution not for the glorification of 
the University, but for the discharge of a 
duty to mankind. The reality and ur- 
gency of this duty are proved by the con- 
fidence of those who have put it in our 
hands to undertake so great a work. 
Those beautiful marble halls are symbols 
of the hope vested in the future of medi- 
cine and of the ideals which are to guide 
its labors. These ideals, of service, of 
truth, of freedom, though old in spirit, 
are typically modern in interpretation as 
ideals in medicine. In their name the 
profession must claim whatever faith is 
put in its purposes and possibilities, 
through them it must give to the world 
whatever it has to repay and justify that 
faith. If they are to be fulfilled, we have 
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indeed begun an era in medical science. 
There are yet many steps to take in the 
progress of knowledge that shall give us 
victory over all the fearful scourges of 
humanity, and make medicine not only 
the science of life but the art of living. 
It is Harvard’s privilege that she has it 
in her power to lead that glorious march 
of human relief and liberation in the 
name of the Truth to which our Univer- 
sity is dedicated, and through which has 
been promised freedom to all mankind. 
Robert M. Green, ’02. 


CLASS ODE, 1906. 
We have journeyed to thee from the ends 


Thou hast brought the clear day out of 


With the strength of our fathers, whose 
might was thy birth, 

And whose faith is thy radiant light. 

We reap where they sowed; their toil is 


We rejoice through their hopes and their 
We are strong in the sorrow of ages of 
And the might of invincible years. 
Now the morning leaps up from the rim 


And we stand face to face with the day ; 
The brave banner of dawn through the sky 


We must go, for it calls us away. 
The treasures that years have laid in our 


We may hold but to give them again ; 
Shall we fail, in the glory that thrills 
through the air? 
We are strong, let us rise and be men. 


H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


q At the time of his death, Prof. J. K. 
Paine was at work on a large symphonic 
poem, which was intended to portray the 
career and tragic fate of Lincoln. The 
last words written in the score are “Or- 





¥ From an Old Letter: 

‘* CamBripes, June, 1852. 

.. . “A few days ago a fellow in the 
Freshman class was expelled for ringing 
some church-bell. He hired a splendid 
carriage and four gray horses, and was 
driven around and through the college 
yard, — had his hat off like some distin- 
guished stranger, — met all the students 
as they were coming out of the chapel 
from prayers, and they gave him three 
tremendous cheers. That looks very 
much like bearding the devil. It requires 
considerable audacity to do such a thing 
in broad daytime and in the middle of a 
town. . . . There is one thing of which 
I feel quite certain, and that is that this 
place will cost you about a thousand 
dollars a year, including vacations. It 
will require the most rigid economy not 
to exceed that sum.” Smedes, Memo- 
rials of a Southern Planter [Thomas 
Olney], p. 146. 

§ Thomas Dempster, who died in 
Seattle, Wash., on Aug. 6, 1906, will be 
remembered by many old Harvard men. 
In the early sixties, Dempster kept a 
fashionable barber shop in College 
House, Harvard Square. It was then the 
fashion for men to curl and scent their 
hair, and all the College men and many 
of the Cambridge citizens, who followed 
the fashion, were frequenters of Demp- 
ster’s shop. Dempster later went to Na- 
hant and opened a house called the 
“Maolis,” a transposition of Siloam, 
and many of his former Harvard cus- 
tomers ate at his board. 

§| Harvard Perwcdicals. The following 
is believed to be a complete list of 
Harvard periodicals. If it is incor- 
rect, please notify the Editor. 1810. 
Harvard Lyceum. 1827. Harvard 
Register ; lived through 7 numbers. 
1830. The Collegian. 1835. Harvard- 
tana; lasted 4 years. 1851. Harvard 
Magazine ; lasted 10 years. 1866. 
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The Collegian; quickly suppressed; 
metamorphosed into (1866) The Har- 
vard Advocate ; a fortnightly; still ex- 
ists. 1873. The Magenta, another 
fortnightly, which changed its name to 
Crimson, when the Harvard color was 
changed. 1876. The Harvard Lam- 
poon ; died in 1880; resuscitated in 
1881; still exists. 1879. Daily Echo, 
first Harvard daily; in 1882 merged 
with the Crimson. 1880. The Har- 
vard Register ; a monthly, owned and 
tun by Moses King, ’81; discontinued 
after July, 1881. 1882. Harvard Daily 
Herald ; a rival to the Daily Crimson, 
with which it merged (1883) under 
the name of Herald-Crimson ; May 7, 
1884, the name Daity Crimson was 
adopted. 1886. Harvard Monthly ; 
still exists. 1887. Harvard Law Re- 
view ; still exists. 1892. Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, a quarterly; still exists. 
1894. Harvard Daily News ; ran only 
ayear. 1898. Harvard Bulletin, weekly; 
organ of the Graduates’ Athletic Asso- 
ciation; still exists. 1901. Quarterly of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association ; 
still exists. 1908. Harvard Engineering 
Review ; still exists. There have been 20 
distinct publications, not counting mere 
change of name, or resuscitations. 

4 Harvard Commencement in 1772. 
The following extracts from the diary 
of John Rowe, a Boston merchant, were 
printed recently in the Cambridge Tri- 
bune : 

(1772) “15 July Wednesday I went to 
Cambridge it being Commencement 
Day. I attended the Ceremony in the 
forenoon. I din’d at Colo Murray, Son, 
Room with Colol. Murray, Colo Sal- 
tonstall, Judge Sewall, Colo Oliver, 
Saml Quincy, Mr. Pease of Newport, 
Mr. Richd Litchmere, Major Vassall, 
Mr. Gooding of Salem, Dr. Russell of 
Concord, Mr. Flagg, Mr. Sam Fitch, 
Mr. Archer, a Ge’nn of Lisbon, Mr. 
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Archibald, Mr. Neal, Mr. Abram 
Savage, Mr. Balch, Mr. Philip Du- 
maresq, Mr. Jos. Russell, Mr. Forrest, 
Mr. Greg Townsend, Capt. Fenton, 
Mr. Joseph Green, Mr. John Cotton, Mr. 
Tho. Brierly, and Mr. Danl. Murray. 
After Dinner wee were Visited by the 
Governoour and Councill, Admirall 
Montague and a Great many other 
Gentlemen to many to enumerate — 

“16 July Thursday. Very fine 
Weather. I went early to Mr. Inman’s 
who made the Genteelest Entertain- 
ment I ever saw on Acct of his Son 
George taking his Degree yesterday — 
he had Three hundred forty seven 
Gentlemen and Ladies dind. Two hun- 
dred and Ten at One Table — amongst 
the Company The Govn, the Lieut 
Governor and Family, the Admirall and 
Family — and all the Remainder Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies of character and 
Reputation the whole was conducted 
with much Ease and Pleasure and all 
Joined in making Each other Happy — 
such an Entertainment has not been 
made in New England before On Any 
Occasion — 

I came to Town, say Cambridge and 
went to the Ball at the Town House, 
where most of the Company met to 
Dance. they were all very happy and 
Cheerfull and the whole was conducted 
to the General Satisfaction of All pre- 
sent.” 

§ Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, writing in 
Appleton’s Magazine, says: “Boston 
crowds are certainly less brutal than any 
other crowds in America, and I think 
they owe their courteous tendencies to 
Harvard University. I think that I should 
recognize a young Harvard man in a 
thousand. Their language is extremely 
good. They hardly raise their voices and 
they are of a refined politeness.” 

§ The Portsmouth Chronicle tells this 
story of Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, ’26, 
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i whose absent-mindedness was famous. Dedicarunt veritati — 
One day a friend saw him coming along Parvum tum collegium, 
¢ : “ Idque tuo post favore 
through Harvard Square, walking with A 
3 J uctum semper et amore 
one foot on the sidewalk and one in the Bonam spem ostentat fore 
gutter. The Doctor looked up at his Templum quasi regium. 
friend “ greeting, and said, in a — Qua de spe fac te precamur 
: ried tone: “I think my rheumatism = auniiidien tain Halabi 
t must be coming back, for I’ve been Sed maiora dum conamur 
walking lame for the last half hour.” Faveas laboribus, 


Simul gratias habemus 
Quod tam diu iam floremus 
’ HARVARD HYMN. Nec audire remittemus 


Deus omnium creator, Veritatis monitus. 








. Reram mandi moderator, Sic dum civitas manebit, 
{ se “ Uni mi —* Clarum lumen hic lucebit, 
a rey oe “pane in Luce angulos replebit, 
\ Eruditi professores. ‘ Fagerit Obscurites, 
, ‘ Largiantur donatores mane — Menablt, 
| Dine cartes cilen. Virtus vivida valebit, 
: Et insignior florebit 
a! Patres nostri huc perlati, Nostra Universitas. 
} S| Tuo monitu, pergrati, James Bradstreet Greenough, '56. 
i 
i i 
/ CORRECTIONS. 
ay 
Vol. XIV, p. 648. In list of large donors insert “ David Sears, ’74, $250,000.” 
y p. 719, col. 1, at end. Item about F. R. Burton belongs under 
1882 news. 
p. 772, col. 2, 1.6 from bottom. For Morris read Moses. 
i ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers ; 4 for 
Holders of Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of 
Arts, Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for 
Bachelors of Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 

















